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PREFACE 


The present treatise embodies the results of 
my researches for the degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy of the London University as a student at the 
School of Oriental Studies from 1923-25. While 
investigating into the problem of the origin 
and development of the concept of Sakti or 
“Divine Power” I was fortunate enough to 
work under the guidance of my revered Professor 
Dr. L. D. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental Manuscripts, 
British Museum. I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my deep sense of gratitude for 
the most valuable suggestions he gave me at every 
step and the immense trouble he took to look 
through every page I wrote. 

In this little dissertation I have attempted to 
trace the origin of the idea of Sakti as Divine 
Power from the Gnas or the “ Mother-goddesses ” 
of the Vedas and show how it developed through 
the speculations of the Brahmanas and the Upani- 
shads and finally culminated into the Svetasvatara 
conception of a full-bodied philosophical principle 
of * Supreme Divine Sakti belonging to God him¬ 
self, hidden in his own qualities.’ I have also 
endeavoured to show how this, very idea was taken 
up from the SvetSsvatara hint and was fully 
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worked out as a metaphysical conception in the 
Kashmere Saiva, School of Trika and found its 
way later on into the system of Lihgayata Philo¬ 
sophy of Southern India. The literature of the 
Kashmere Trika School has not as yet been 
thoroughly studied by students of Philosophy. 
The same is also the case with the Lihgayata 
Saiva School. As a matter of fact we find 
only inadequate accounts of these highly in¬ 
teresting philosophical systems in the well-known 
works on the History of Indian Philosophical 
Systems. What little we do get about them 
is as a sort of passing reference only. 

It is for this reason that I have not ventured 
to say anything about these systems unless 
supported by original Sanskrit texts of un¬ 
questioned authority. In my survey I have all 
along taken care to quote appropriate texts for 
which the reader is referred to the Appendix. 
Special attention of the reader is invited to the 
meaning and explanations of the technical terms, 
often employed in Trika and Lingayata texts, 
which I had tried to offer as far as I have been 
able to understand them from a close study of 
such abstruse texts as the SivasutravimarsinI of 
Abhinava Gupta and the Siddhanta Sikhamani of 
Renuka with Maritontada’s comments. As these 
texts have been very little studied by competent^ 
scholars, I feel diffident about the sense I have 
been able to gather from them. 
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have much pleasure in acknowledging my 
indebtedness to Dr. Surendra Nath Das Gupta, 
M.A.,Pb.D., Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
but for whose kindness it would not have been 
possible for me to get it published by the Calcutta 
University. I also express my gratitude to Babu 
Gauri Nath Bhattacharyya, M.A., research scholar, 
Calcutta University, for the very great trouble 
he has taken to prepare the Index portion of this 
book. No less is my gratitude to the members of 
the Press and Publication Committee, Calcutta 
University, for their kind approval to publish 
it in the series of University Publications. 

Sudhendu Kumar Das. 

Keishnagar College : 

The 15th December. 1933. 
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Sakti or Divine Power 

CHAPTER I 

Evolution of the Idea of Sakti in 
Vedic Literature 

Before dealing with the idea of Sakti or Divine 
Power and its gradual development throughout the 
extensive field of Vedic literature, which roughly 
covers a period of At least a thousand years and a 
half, it is necessary to say a word or two about the 
general nature of this earliest branch of Ancient 
Indian Literature. Apart from the four Samhitas, 
the Vedas include a number of BrShmanas or books 
of ritualistic explanations of hymns. Then there 
are the Aranyakas or “ Forest Treatises “ and a 
fairly large number of Upanisbads or books of 
metaphysical and mystical speculation. Besides 
these the Srauta and the Grhya Sutras inculcating 
and describing Vedic ritual practices are also re¬ 
garded as forming an integral portion of the Vedas. 
Then come such works as are called Pratisakbyas 
or treatises on Vedic grammar, Sibshas or manuals 
on Vedic Phonetics, Kalpasutras, Anukramanl or 
Indices and numerous other treatises of similar 
nature. It is needless to mention that anyone who 
is acquainted with the history of ancient Sanskrit 
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literature will fully realise the vastness of the 
output of this period of the intellectual activities 
of the Hindus. It is, therefore, no exag¬ 
geration to maintain that a thoroughly historical 
and critical study of this whole body of Vedic 
literature would demand nothing short of the labor¬ 
ious attention and utmost patience of a life-long 
study. So we should like to point out that nothing 
of this kind is to be expected from this disserta¬ 
tion. The peculiar nature of the Vedas also 
renders our task of tracing an evolution of the idea 
of Divine Sakti much more difficult. The Vedas 
comprising the Brahmanas, the Upani3hads and 
such other works, are neither the compositions.of 
a single author nor do they belong to a definite 
period of Indian chronology. The Samhitas are 
the * aggregate assemblage ’ as H. H. Wilson de¬ 
scribes them, ‘ in a single collection of the hymns 
or laudatory verses and liturgic formulae’ composed 
by various Rshis or seers of truth at different 
times. There are many indications in the Samhi¬ 
tas of the fact that the hymns were often composed 
by the heads of families, or of schools adhering to 
a common form of worship. Then there is an¬ 
other peculiar difficulty which is bound to present 
itself to every student of the Vedas, viz., the ex¬ 
tremely disconnected and highly nebulous character 
of the ideas which they enshrine The Samhitas, 
the Brahmanas and even the Upanishads—all seem 
to point to a stage of human thought when people 
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seemed to think and talk in the language of meta¬ 
phors and imageries. Solid facts of the physical 
order of nature and fictions or the impressions they 
left on the receptive imagination of men seem to 
have blended so completely that the Vedic Rshi 
could say that Indra with his thunder-bolt pierced 
the cloud-demon Vrtra and poured forth rain. 
Sometimes it becomes almost impossible to find 
out what natural phenomenon is at the background 
of the Rshi’s utterance in a particular hymn. Like 
the Saiphiias, the Brahmanas also lack fundamen¬ 
tal unity of subject-matter. They are, as Sylvain 
L6vi rightly points out, ‘a common treasure-house 
of aphorisms, anecdotes and legends circulated 
amongst the sacerdotal clans.’ They were 
composed at a time when the priestly authors 
no longer possessed that freshness of ima¬ 
gination which characterised the seers of the 
Samhitas. Priestcraft, with its complicated 
machinery of sacrifices comprising innumerable 
ritualistic details, was fully established. The 
main interest of these sacerdotal priests, far from 
being an intellectual pursuit of truth for its own 
sake, centred round the sacrificial altar which for 
them represented the ‘ Nabhih ’ or centre of the 
earth. In them the Vedic Mantras are invariably 
explained with reference to some particular sacri¬ 
ficial rite, regardless of the context they may have 
in the Sambitas themselves. The hypostatising 
tendency is, again, at its highest in the Brahmaijas. 
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Even the Ishtaka. or sacrificial brick is not 
immune f rom deification as a goddess pervading the 
whole universe. Thus perfectly intoxicated with 
their favourite theme of Yajfia, the authors of the 
Brahmanas explain the Sainhita hymns by a 
method of fanciful identification of one thing with 
another where, in many cases, there might possibly 
be no connection at all. : 

In many instances silly arguments are advanced 
as the grounds of such identifications. Again 
the same thing is identified with three or four 
different things without sufficient reason—a proce¬ 
dure which not infrequently leads a student to 
the dangerous pitfall of hasty and half-warrant¬ 
ed conclusion. Let us take an example of this 
process of false identification. Prajapati or the 
Lord of Procreation, who is the father of both 
gods and demons, is an important personage in 
almost all the Brahmanas. Now even with 
regard to such an important deity as Prajapati 
the Brahmanas lead us to a great confusion. He 
is sometimes explained as the nature or origin of 
all things and identified with Yajfia. Sometimes 
he is identified with Samvatsara or a complete 
year and is called seventeenfold (Saptadasa), as 
comprising the twelve months and the five 
seasons. At other times he is identified with 
Purusha, Mrtyu, Namarupa, Marias and various 
other things. No very reasonable arguments are 
suggested for all these identifications. Thus a 
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reader is left to confront a veritable puzzle as to 
what Prajapati really signifies in the Brahmanas. 


Now, when from the stifling atmosphere of the 
dreary ritualistic details and directions we come to 
the time of the Upanishads, we no doubt breathe 
in a purer atmosphere of definite speculative 
thinking and bold attempts at generalisations 
from the facts of empirical observations. The 
Upanishads, representing the fountain-head of the 
different currents of Indian Philosophical specu¬ 
lations, undoubtedly belong, as H. II. Wilson 
affirms, “to an entirely different state of Hindu 
mind from that from which the text of the Vedas 
sprang.’ ’ No doubt in the Upanishads the intoxi ¬ 
cating enthusiasm of the IJshis over the Yajna- 
cult was considerably sobered down. But even 
then they could not, as can be seen from the 
earlier portions of such Upanishads as the Brha- 
daranyaka, Chandogya, etc., entirely free them¬ 
selves from the trammels of ritualistic speculation. 
Like the Sarnhitas and the Brahmanas, the 
earliest and the genuine Upanishads are not 
composed by a single author. They do not even 
belong to a particular period. Besides, they seem 
to be a meeting-point, as it were, of such entirely 
different currents of thought as Monism, Dualism or 
Pantheism. Hence it is difficult to give any such 
modern term with ‘ism’ to the Upanishadic thought. 
That the Upanishads do not represent the dogmatic 
creeds of any particular school is apparent from the 
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fact that in later times the rival schools of Vaishaa- 
vism and Saivism tried to trace their origin from the 
same Upanishadic teachings and often drew quite 
conflicting conclusions from the same texts. Thus 
the Upanishads may truly be likened to a melt¬ 
ing pot where the different creeds of post-Yedic 
schools are all indistinguishably mixed up in a 
liquefied state and are already in the process of 
making. Reviewing this common shadowy 
character of the speculations of the Yedic litera¬ 
ture from the Samhitas down to the Upanishads, 
we can unhesitatingly say that all of them more 
or less indicate a state of primitive thought in a 
condition of extreme plasticity. In a word, their 
thought neither took a determinate shape nor 
moved in a definite direction. It possessed the 
fluid character of molten gold, as it were, which 
was subsequently placed by- the originators of 
different systems of thought in definite moulds 
and turned out into different shapes. In spite of 
these initial difficulties in dealing with the Vedic 
literature it is not altogether impossible to trace 
an outline of the different stages of the evolution 
of the idea of Sakfci from the simple conception of 
‘agencies of divine powers’ manifested in the 
physical operation of Nature, to the complex and 
abstract notion of one ‘ Divine Creative Power ’ 
operating in the production and government of 
the universe. This is possible because the Rgveda, 
the important Brahmanas and the Upanishads 
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contain at any rate almost all the germs of 
later theological and philosophical speculations. 
Although the idea of one Supreme Sakti as a 
distinct and full-bodied theological principle 
evolving the inner and outer worlds of thought and 
reality in conjunction with a male' counterpart, 
either Siva or Vishnu, as in the later schools of 
Kashmere Saivism or Bengal Vaishnavism, is 
scarcely conceived in this literature, we can 
nevertheless trace the first origin of this tendency 
in the hymns of the B-gveda, the contents of the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 

Let us first of all consider the hymns of the 
Rgveda, which is admittedly the earliest record 
of Indo-Aryan thought, and some portions of 
which are even supposed to have been composed 
before the Aryan settlers of the Punjab separated 
from their Iranian brethren and entered the valley 
of the Indus. In the hymns of the Rgveda we 
do not find any mention of Sakti as a definite 
creative principle. But the immense forces of 
nature, acting in such striking phenomena as 
floating clouds, thunder, lightning and rain, already, 
influenced the minds of the Rslns, who were 
peculiarly open to such impressions of grandeur 
from without. The play of elemental forces, 
sometimes terrible and sometimes pleasing, led 
them to the belief in the presence and agency of 
many ‘divine powers’ whose characters, as Dr. 
Muir points out, “ corresponded with those of the 
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physical operations or appearances in which they 
were manifested.” The imaginative faculty of 
the Rshis being stimulated to its highest pitch by 
the observation of these changes and variations in 
the processes of nature, they failed, in their exu¬ 
berance of child-like wonder, to regard them as 
regular physical facts of material nature and 
ascribed them as ‘functions’ to various gods or 
divine agents presiding over the different depart¬ 
ments of nature. Out of these various ‘cosmic 
functions’ of gods such as Indra, Agni, Varuna, 
etc., slowly emerges the first vague notion of 
Sakti or Divine Power, not conceived as a 
single category, but in a pluralistic sense. Thus 
every one of the principal gods of the Vedic 
pantheon may be said to have, in a sense, a basis 
of $akti. If, for example, we eliminate Indra’s 1 
specific power of slaying Tie cloud-demon Vrtra 
and letting loose the pent-up herds of cattle or 
rain he, the Lord of Might, ceases to have any 
meaning to the Yedic lishi and almost melts 
away into nothingness. The same thing holds 
true, more or less, with regard to the other gods. 

Thus, for instance, Agni is specifically describ¬ 
ed in the Rgveda as having three functions : first, 
as heat-energy manifested not only in the culinary 
or sacrificial fire but in his terrestrial operation as 
the energy of gastric fire, life and vegetative 
growth; second, in his operation in the atmosphere 
or mid-region as the (electric) energy of lightning; 
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and third, in his celestial operation as light and 
solar energy in the sun, the dawn and the planet¬ 
ary bodies. If the idea of these special functions 
or 4 powers of operation ’ is taken away from the 
conception of Agni he almost immediately loses 
his specific character of a Vedic deity. Again, 
in the case of Tvashtr, his specific function con¬ 
sists in his power (Sakti or Saci) or creative 
agency in the womb to bring about the trans¬ 
formation of the different forms or rather types 
of creatures. The idea of this power or function 
of “ Rfipavikartrtva ” (or that of * an omni-form 
vivifier ’) forms an essential element in the con¬ 
stitution of his being, which cannot be removed 
without destroying his personality altogether. It 
should, however, be pointed out that a rigorous 
application of this method of elimination to all 
the gods of the Rgveda is not possible. This is 
so because the individual personalities of all the 
gods of the Vedic. pantheon are not always well- 
defined. Very frequently the same functions are 
attributed to different gods. The protective and 
wealth-bestowing functions, for instance, are com¬ 
mon to all the deities,. But there is no doubt that 
in the Rgvedc the gods are conceived as presiding 
over the operations of the various departments of 
nature, each ha > ig as a rule the privilege of 
lording over a special domain. But it is not 
always possible to draw a line marking off the 
boundary of the domain of a particular deity. 

2 



What we would point out is that although the 
agencies of nature are so imperfectly personified 
in the Rgveda that the personality of one deity 
tended to merge into that of another, the character 
of each principal god regarded as a whole, had for 
its nucleus a conception of certain Saktis, or, as it 
was then termed, SacTs. It is, perhaps, in this 
notion of Sad, though crude and simple, that we 
find the first faint glimmer of the Divine Sakti- 
principle in the earliest stage of formation. But 
here the process of conceiving these Saktis or ‘nature- 
functions of divinities’ as something separate from, 
yet acting in close association with, their male 
counterparts, as in later times, has not begun. 

in this connection it is worth while to consider 
in what manner and in what sense the words 
Sakti and SacI, often in the plural, are employed 
in the hymns. The word Sakti is used about a 
dozen times in the Egveda, mostly in connection 
with Indra. Once or twice it is also used in con¬ 
nection with Agni and the Asvins. Sayana, the 
famous Indian commentator, explains it differently 
in different places. Under Rgveda I. 109, 3 he ex¬ 
plains ‘Pitrnam Saktir’ as the ‘ power of procrea¬ 
tion of the Fathers.’ Under III. 57, 3 he explains 
Saktim as the * power of fertilization.’ Elsewhere 
(III. 31,14) ‘Saktir ’ is explained by him as Indra’s 
‘deeds of charity’ (Indrasarpbandhlm danani). In 
IV. 22,8 Saktih seems to mean the ‘ power accru¬ 
ing to the priests owing to ritual performance.’ 
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applies the epithet Saktivah which per 
haps means ‘possessor of powerful functions or 
deeds’ (Karma). The sense of ‘functions’ (Karma- 
bhih) in the instrumental also occurs in X. 
88,10 :—“ Stomena hi divi devaso Agnim ajija- 
nacchaktibhih Tamil akrnvan tredhabhuve k.am 
sa oshadhih pacati visvarupah.” The point to be 
noted in these references to Sakti is that the 
word has already given rise to the two most impor¬ 
tant ideas of the 5 vivifying powers of (I) repro¬ 
duction and (II) fertilization, either in the animal 
(in the ovum) or vegetable world.’ These ideas 
constituting the conception of Sakti are important 
because we shall see later on how these two ideas 
are practically at the basis of all the female god¬ 
desses of the Rgvedic Gna type such as Sarasvatl, 
Ilu, Dlushana and others. In the philosophical 
sense this idea of generation, meaning ‘to give 
birth to the world of names and forms, played an 
important part in the post-Vedic connotation of 
Sakti as the ‘ Female Creative Principle ’ fashion¬ 
ing the world out of her womb (sarvaprapanca- 
janani) as the Vimarsa Sakti of the Kashmere 
Trika. 

It appears that the seers of the Rgveda were 
more fond, of the word Sacx than of Sakti. Sacx 
is the typical Vedic word to denote the ‘ divine 
powers ’ of the gods. Saclbhih in the instru¬ 
mental plural is used on more than thirty occasions 
in the Rgveda in praise of various gods. But 
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this term, too, is specially associated with Indra, 
the divine typo of a Kshatriya warrior of the 
Kgvedic age. As we pass on from the 1st 
to the 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th Mandalas of the 
Rgveda we find that the idea of closely associating 
Indra with Sad or his ‘ divine power ’ has gained 
a firmer hold on the minds of the Rshis. Hence, 
in the later books they apply such an epithet as 
‘ Saclpati h ’ to Indra meaning the * Lord of 
Might.’ Rgveda I. 56, 4 actually describes the 
SacI of Indra as ‘ Devi Tavishl ’ or the ‘ Goddess 
of Might,’ who waits upon him as the Sun attends 
the Dawn. Here evidently ‘Tavishl’ is nothing 
but Sad conceived as Indra’s ‘Divine Consort’ or 
‘ Energy as his female counterpart.’ This hymn 
is rather significant, as it marks a further develop¬ 
ment in the process of unifying the different Sac Is 
of Indra into one Sad and actually making her 
his divine consort. Later on we see that this 
Sad, who was originally nothing but Indra’s 
deeds of power deified, became actually the wife 
of Indra—Indram(RV. I. 82, 5; 6; III. 53, 4 ff.; I. 
22,12; II. 32, 8; Y. 46, 8 ; X. 86,11,12). Pischel 
is perfectly right when he says that ' IndranI ’ is 
not a personal name of Indra’s lady, but that her 
real name in Vedic time was Sac! (cf. Vedische 
Studien by Pischel and Geldner, Band II, p. 
52). In discussing the meaning of * goh ’ in I. 
121, 0 Pischel rejects Sayana’s etymological ex¬ 
planation as * Vajra ’ and arrives at the above 
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conclusion, when lie affirms that * goh ’ refers to 
Indra’s Sakti or his * personified strength ’ which 
he finds in battle. Hence, he understands by the 
above hymn that a cow, or a ‘ wifely conception 
in the abstract/ is here intended to be placed by 
the side of the bull or the £ masculine conception ’ 
of Indra (op. cit., Band III, p. 164). 

It is interesting to note here that Sad as the 
Sakti-eonsort of Indra also figures in later Icono¬ 
graphy. Hemadri gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of her image:—“Indra’s wife Sad with 
her two arms must he seated on his (Indra’s) 
left thigh. In three of his hands he holds a lotus, 
a goad and a thunder-bolt, while the fourth passes 
round the back of Sack One of the arms of Sad, 
likewise, is passed round the back of Indra, the 
other holding a bunch of flowers of the wish¬ 
giving tree (Kalpa-vrksha).’’ But the Rsliis 
beyond unifying the multiple powers or functions 
of Indra under the category of Sad could not very 
well take the next step of assigning particular 
creative functions to her. All that can be gathered 
from these highly obscure hymns alluding to her 
is that Sacx seems to have the function of assisting 
her lord Indra in his deeds of valour and charity. 
She certainly seems to have something to do with 
the task of stimulating the high-spirit of Indra’s 
devotees in battle (BV. VII. 67, 5). It appears 
that through her Indra is made more powerful to 
exercise his protective function (BV. I. 56, 4). 



In Taitt. Br. II. 4, 2, according to Sayana’s 
explanation, she inspires fearlessness in the heart 
of Indra and maintains him at the front of the 
army. This passage runs as follows :—“ Indrain 
devl subhaga supatni udamsena patividye jig ay a 
trim&ad asyd jaghanam yojandni upastha Indram, 
sthaviram vib harti. ’ ’ 

In RV. III. 60, 2, Sac! is not a mere blind phy¬ 
sical force, but denotes ‘ skill or ability ’ implying 
conscious intellectual faculty (Prajna). All that 
can be gathered from these Suktas is that, though 
the term Sad originally meant nothing more than 
‘ help or friendly assistance,’ she came to be invest¬ 
ed, even in the hymns of the earlier books of the 
Rgveda, with the character of an intelligent 
divine principle. The author of the Nighantu is 
not therefore very far from truth when he identi¬ 
fies Sad with Yak (Naigh. I. 11 ; also Durga on 
Nir. I. 11), who represents pre-eminently the Gna 
type of the £ Female productive consorts of 
gods.’ 

Leaving aside the question of Sad, let us turn 
to such hymns of the Rgveda as mention the 
Gnas or the ‘ Divine Consorts ’ of the gods. For, 
in tracing the evolution of the Sakti-idea it is 
impossible to skip over the hymns alluding to the 
Gnas. The word Gna, lit. ‘women’ (Greek 
yvvrj), occurs in the Rgveda alone about seven¬ 
teen or eighteen times in the nominative and 
accusative singular, and in the instrumental and 


locative plural. The form “ Gnaspati ” is also 
once used in the 2nd Mandala. In RV. I. 22, 10 ; 
II. 31, 4; V. 46, 2, 8; 49, 7 the word occurs 
with the female goddesses—Sarasvatx, Hotra, 
Bharati, Varutri, Dhishana, 11a, Puraxpdhi, 
Aramati, Agnayl, IndranI and Varupanl. Sayana, 
it seems, is not quite sure of its meaning. Some¬ 
times he explains Gna as the ‘ rising flame ’ of 
Agni (Gna gantrir jvalah, RV. V. 43, 13). Some¬ 
times he says that it signifies the Vedic metres, 
Gayatrl, etc. (RV. VI. 49, 7). At other times he 
explains it as referring to the consorts of gods 
such as Agni, Indra, Varuqa, Mitra, Maruts, the 
Asvins, Rudra, Pushan and Bhaga (RV. V. 46, 2), 
and quotes from Nirukta (III. 21) to show that 
Mena and Gna are names of female beings. In 
spite of these different meanings given to the 
word by Sayana, it is quite clear from a collation 
of all the passages of the Rgveda where it occurs 
that Gna belongs to the pre-historic stage of 
thought when male ‘ nature powers ’ were begin¬ 
ning to be associated with female ‘energies.’ In 
the Vedic stage Gna certainly implies in the 
collective sense a * group of Divine Females ’ who 
produce or promote fertility and wealth. Thus 
whereas the Rgvedic Sacls represent ‘ Divine 
Powers ’ as the deified nature functions of male 
gods, forming an essential element in the con¬ 
stitution of the latter’s personalities, the Gnas are 
distinctly separate principles of ‘ female energy ’ 
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acting in association with their ‘ male counter¬ 
parts.’ The fundamental idea underlying the 
conception of the Gna type of female divinities 
such as Dhishana, Bharatl, Sarasvati, etc., is, as 
Mr. Johansson rightly points out, generative and 
vegetative power (Sakti). With the Kgvedic 
Gna we find that the tendency to unify the 
various functions or operations of gods under a 
distinct type of ‘ female principle ’ representing 
the productive energies of generation and fertility, 
corresponding to male ‘nature-powers’ generically 
termed Purusha, is becoming more marked and 
well-defined. The introduction of Gna, therefore, 
enables the Vedic seers to conceive ‘nature-powers 
under the two types of the ‘ Divine Male’ and the 
‘Divine Pemale’ for creative operation, much in 
the same manner as the later post-Vedic schools 
regarded Siva as needing a female counterpart 
or a Consort Sakti, or the ‘ male God ’ Vishnu 
requiring Lakshml, for the purpose of creating 
the world of beings. Here certainly we find the 
earliest trace of the tendency, so characteristic of 
the latter-day Saiva and Vaishnava thinkers, to 
seize upon the active nature of the Highest 
Godhead, conceived as a ‘Supremely Conscious 
Principle’ of female sex, and to place her by his 
side in a relation of reflex-identity. This fact of 
the ‘wifely relation’ of Gnas with the Vedic gods 
for the express purpose of promoting generation 
is brought out in two ways : first, by the repeated 
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Use of the significant expression ‘Sajosha’ or 
* close-knit ’ with Gnabhih in the instrumental 
plural, and second, by their special association with 
Tvashtr, the ‘Omniform vivifier.’ As to the 
reason for their frequent mention with Tvashtr 
Prof. Macdonell suggests a plausible explanation. 
“Probably,” he says, “ because of his creative 
agency in the womb, Tvashtr is chiefly men¬ 
tioned with the ‘Celestial Females’ (Gnas, Jana- 
yah) or the ‘wives of the gods,’ who are his most 
frequent attendants ” (Vedic Mythology, p. 
117). Mr. K. F. Johansson in his interesting 
book “ tJber die Altindischen Goltin Dhishana 
und Verwandtes ” seems to maintain the view 
that all such female goddesses of the Rgveda as 
Sarasvati, Vak, Hotra, Bharatl, Dhishana, etc., 
who occupy a subordinate place in the Vedic 
pantheon, originally belonged to this common 
type of Gnas, signifying fertility and opulence, 
and did not enjoy the privilege of any specialised 
function. Then, after a time, Dhishana, Sarasvati, 
etc., and particularly the goddesses with the 
feminine affix ‘ am,’ etc., e.g., Agnayl, Indram 
and Varupani, were gradually distinguished and 
came to be conceived of as the specialised forms of 
Gnas or ‘ Devanam Patnls.’ He has worked out this 
theory with great ingenuity, especially with regard 
to Dhishana, one of the most prominent female 
deities of Gna type. Though this theory may be 
open to criticism by competent Vedic scholars, 
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there is no doubt that lie throws; a new light on 
the character and significance of the VedicilnSs, 3 
enabling us to understand better the importance of 
these female divinities' of the Vedas,; who have 
hitherto received but very little attention from 
eminent Vedic scholars. Prof. MaedonelL for 
instance, in his Vedic . Mythology says 
“ Goddesses occupy a very subordinate position in 
Vedic belief and worsliip. They hardly play any 
part as rulers of the world. Later on, he 
says 4 Goddesses as wives of the great gods 
similarly play an insignificant part in the Veda;. 
They are altogether without any independent 
character, simply representing the spouses whom 
such gods as Indra must have had. Hardly any¬ 
thing about them is mentioned but their names,; 
which are simply formed from those of the gods 
with the feminine affix—‘ an!,’ Thus Indranf is. 
simply wife of Indra, Varunani and AgniiyI also; 
occur in the RV. but rarely.” Be this as it may, 
Gna in the plural is ipentioned noteless than three 
times also in the Atharva Veda (AV. VII. 51, 2 
XX. 35, 8; XIX. 10, 6).. Here, too, Gnas are 
invoked as goddesses who grant refuge, wealth and, 
offspring, and also help in the winning of spoil. 
The special point to be noticed here is that Gnas; 
are invoked along with the goddess Sunrta, per¬ 
haps a deification of ‘ pleasantness,’ but identified 
by Say ana with Sarasvati, the ‘ Goddess of 
Truthful Speech ’ (cf. Sayana on RV. X. 141, 2 
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; Sunrfca priyasatyavagriipa devl devanaifila Saras- 
vati, etc.”). 

In the Brahmanas the term Gnas does not 
seem to occur so frequently as in the Vedic hymns. 
But as ‘ wives of the gods'’ they 'have an estab¬ 
lished place assigned to them in such ritualistic 
eulta as the “ ASvamedha, ” the ‘‘Patni-samyaj,’’ 
and the like, which were performed to call forth 
generative power, especially in the sense of the 
restoration of the power of vegetative fertility. In 
some of these fertility-cults, such as Patnlvata-l/ 
graha and the Patni-samyaj in the ‘ New and Full- 
moon Sacrifice ’ Gnas are specially connected with 
Agni and Tvashtr, who are typically representa¬ 
tive, of the ‘ male power ’ of generation. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana (III. 37) Gnas as the ‘ wives 
of the gods ’ are celebrated first along with Agni 
Garhapatya in Agnimaruta-sastra (III Pancika) of 
the Soma sacrifice for the propagation of cattle 
and offspring. The Brahmana runs as follows :—*■ 

M The ,wives: of the gods he should celebrate first. 
Agni Garhapatya places seed in the wives; verily 
thus in these wives with Agni Garhapatya openly 
he places seed; for propagation. He is propagated 
with offspring and cattle who knows thus” (Dr. 
Keith’s translation in. the Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vol. 25). Again in the Kaushltaki Brahmana the 
Gnas are expressly styled ‘ controllers of union ’• 
in connection with the Patni-samyaj in the “ New 
and Bhll-mbon. Offerings.” This Brahmana 
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assigns to the Gnas the function of conferring 
union and serving for generation. Here in addi¬ 
tion to Agni Garhapatya Tvashtr and Soma are 
introduced as ‘ male energies ’ of fertilization. We 
give below Dr. Keith’s translation of the pass¬ 
age 

“In that they perform in the Garhapatya the 
sacrifice to the wives with (the gods), the wives 
share the Garhapatya, the sacrificer the Ahava- 
nlya; therefore they perform the sacrifices for the 
wives with the gods in the Garhapatya. They are 
four in number ; up to four, are pairing, union, 
propagation ; (they serve) for generation. They are 
performed inaudibly; the sacrifices to the wives 
(withdihe gods) are a pouriug of seeds; inaudibly 
is seed poured; they are appropriate;.He sacri¬ 

fices to Soma, Tvashtr, the wives of the gods; 
and Agni, lord of the house; these deities are the 
controllers of unions; them here he delights; they 
here being delighted, confer unions. To Soma he 
first sacrifices, thus he pours seeds; to Tvashtar 
second, Tvashtar transmutes the seed that is 
poured; then to the wives, for these are joint sacri¬ 
fices for the wives; in'thatihe sacrifices last to Agni, 
lord of the house, the wives are those of him that 
makes the sacrifice well performed; therefore he 

sacrifices to him at the end.In that he causes 

his wife to sit on the grass bundle and the grass 
bundle is male and the wife female, verily thus he 
confers union upon women; therefore the wife puts 




between her thighs blades of the grass bundle ” 
(III. 8, page 364). 


Though there is much in the Brahmanas about 
the Gnas playing an important part in rituals of 
sympathetic magic, e.g., in the form of Aditi 
representing the earth, or the queen in the ^ 
Asvamedha symbolizing the female counterpart of 
Varuna represented by the horse, it is well worth 
noting that the Brahmanas are more inclined to 
take the word in a narrower sense. They employ 
the term to mean the Gayatrl and such other Yedic 
metres. This probably indicates that the priestly 
authors of the Brahmanas are on the way to bring 
all the different forms of GnS divinities under the 
single head of Yak, who is regarded as the most 
typical representative of the Gna type. The reasons 
for this seems to be that in the Brahmanas, since 
greater importance was attached to the actual per¬ 
formance of sacrifices, a good deal of attention was 
naturally given to the accurate recitation of the 
Mantras composed in various metres. The idea of 
the Mantras exercising a mystic power over the gods 
and natural phenomena also came to be more 
firmly established in the minds of their composers. 
Thus in their minds Gna no longer definitely 
signified, as it did originally, a type of * Divine 
Females ’ in a general sense but, through iden¬ 
tification with metres, came to be more closely 
associated with Yak. The Satapatha Br. VI. 

5, 4, 7 identifies Gna with metres by means 
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of which men go to the celestial world. The 
Tandyamahabrahmana I. 8, 9 mentions Ginas asi 
females, but ascribes to them the function of cutting 
up in pieces the sacrificial cloth after it is woven* 
Taittiriya V. 1, 7, 2 offers a similar explanation as 
M Chandamsi vai Gnah ’ ’ and identifies the metres 
with ‘ the wives of the gods.’ The point to be 
noticed in this Brahmana passage is that the term 
is mentioned along with Varutrl and Dhishana, of 
whom the latter is explained as identical with Vidya 
or a certain knowledge. This means that Dhishana 
is already assuming in the Brahmanas an abstract' 
character. To understand the special significance 
which underlies this further step which the Rshia 
have taken in bringing the Gnas through the metres 
(Ohandtnnsi) into a closer relationship with Vak, : 
who henceforth usurps their place, it is necessary to 
consider carefully the fundamental conception of, 
‘ metres’ as embodied in the Brahmanas. To the 
authors of the Brahmanas Gayatri, Trishtubh, 
Jagatl and such other Vedic metres were not 
mere mechanical arrangement of syllables 
(Padas) but represented * living creative forces .’ 
They are regarded in these treatises as having a 
certain potency in them by virtue of which 
they yield the secret power of Yajn-a, which 
enables the gods to defeat the Asuras and 
gain supremacy over them. This is affirmed 
by the following passage of the Taittiriya 
Samhita: — 
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“ Prajapatir devasuran asrjata tadanu 
’asrjyata Yajnam chandarnsi te vishvaneo vyakra- 
man so’suran anu yajiio’pakramad yajnam chand- 
amsi te deva amanyantaml idarn abhuvan yad< 
vayam sma iti te Prajapatim upadhavan so’bravit 
Prajapa tischon dasam viryam adaya tad vah pra- 
dasyamiti sa cbandasam viryam adaya tad ebhyafc 
prayacchat tad anu chandarnsi apakraman cbandum- 
si yajnah tato deva abhavan para’sural?, etc.” 

Later on the same work explains Gayatrl as 
“ Te-jas ” or power, Trishtubh as the specific ener¬ 
gies of sense organs, and Anushtubh as the potent 
principle of Yajha ( cf . “ Gaya try a parilikhati, tejo 
vai Gayatrl tejasaivainam parigrhnati trishtubha 
parilikhati indriyam vai Trishtuv indrienaivam 
enam parigrhnati Anushtubha parilikhati Anushtup 

sarvani chandarnsi.tejo vai Gayatriyajno’nush- 

tubh indriyam trishtup tejasa caiva indriyena ca 
ubhayato yajnam parigrhnati ” (Taitt. V. 1, 3, 
Part V, VI, Bibliotheca Indica edition). Often in 
such Brahmanas as Pahcavimsa and Satapatha we 
find that the metres, especially the Gayatrl, are 
said to have the power of carrying the (fruit of) 
sacrifice to the gods (Sat. Br. I. 3, 4, 6, Weber’s 
edition). Gayatrl is Tejas and has “ Virya ” because 
she is regarded as the special metre ot Agni, who is 
produced with her from Prajapati’s mouth (Sat. Br. 
II. 3, 5, 4). She represents the ‘life-energy’ (Prana) 
because she stimulates and maintains ‘vital breath’ 
in the body of the yajamana (Sat. Br. I. 3, 5; 15). 
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Sat. I. 7, 3, 23-25 describes how by the eight-, 
eleven- and twelve-syllabled metres, Gayatri, Trish- 
tubh and Jagatl, the gods can * go aloft ’ to heaven 
(Divarn upotkramati). In the contest between the 
gods and the Asuras Gayatri withdrew into herself 
the force (Ojo), vigour (Balarn), energy (Viryam), 
progeniture {Prajam), etc., and stood apart (Taitt. S. 
11.4,3,1). Through the potency (Vlrya) of the 
Anushtubh metre acting as Vajra the gods saw and 
pierced “Night” under the control of the Asuras 
(Tandya IX. 1,1). From these Brahinana passages 
and many others ( cf . also Taitt. S. I. 5,8, 3; ibid, 
V. 3, 8, 2; VI, 3, 3; Ait. I. 1, 5-6; I. 5, 2; Kaushi- 
taki III. 5 ; VII. 10 ; X. 6; XI. 2) it can be easi¬ 
ly seen that the idea of Sakti or ‘ Tejas * Viryam ’ 
* Varshman ,’ as it is termed in the Brahmanas, lies 
at the very core of the Brahmana-conception of 
Vedic metres. Now, in the Bgveda Vak is describ¬ 
ed as a “Cow,” the members of whose body are 
constituted hy the metres of different number of 
syllables (Pada). This verse runs as follows :— 
“Gaurl mimaya salilani takshati Ekapad! dvi- 
padl sa catushpad! Ashtapadi navapadl bubhuvushi 
Tasyam samudra adhi viksharanti. ” 

Thus the Rshi’s mind early sought to establish an 
essential connection of Vak with the Vedic metres. 
This happens not only in the Rgveda but also in the 
later Atharva Veda. In the Atbarva VIII. 10, 12- 
13, Vak, under the name of Viraj, is conceived as a 
‘Cow* whose well-beloved calf is Indra and the rope 
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binding her to the tether is the Gayatrl. Why 
Gayatrl is mentioned specially as the rope can be 
easily seen from the fact that it is by the means of 
metres or particular arrangements of syllables 
(PadasamsthSna) that we can reduce speech to a 
systematic order. This process of connecting Vak 
with metres attains its final stage in the Brahmapas 
when they actually maintain that the “ three-fold 
Science” with all the Mantras in various metres is 
the ' thousand-fold progeny of Vak.’ This fact the 
Brahmanas affirm in another w’ay, viz., by repeat¬ 
edly identifying Vak severally with each of the well- 
known Vedic metres (e/. Taitt. I. 7,5; Taitt.S- 
V, 1, 9. 1: TandyaV. 7,1). 

This idea of Vak as the Mantra-mother giving 
birth to her three-fold progeny of Rk, Saman and 
Yajus is one of great importance. Already in the 
Rgveda X. 125, we find that the Rshis are 
beginning to conceive Vak in a philosophical way 
as ‘the active power of Brahman proceeding from 
him. In verses 3 and 8 of this Sukta she is 
regarded as ‘ Speech ’ ini the feminine form. This 
hymn is the earliest document of the personi¬ 
fication of speech as ‘a productive principle of 
energy ’ It also occurs in the Atharva Veda in 
almost the same language. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary to analyse the verses of this significant Sukta 
and observe what characteristic features and func¬ 
tions are herein attributed to Vak. Verses 1 and 
2 ascribe to her the specific function of supporting 
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the gods such as the Rudras, the Vasus, the 
Mityas, the Visvedevas, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, 
Indra, Pushan, Bhaga, Tvashtr and the two 
Asvins. This clearly brings out the point that she 
is conceived as a sort of ‘ Supreme Female Energy ’ 
sustaining and stimulating the activities of gods 
in carrying out their respective functions. This 
is clearly brought out by the 2nd verse which runs 
as follows :— “ I support the foe-destroying 

Soma, Tvashtr, Pushan and Bhaga.” Verse 6 
describes her as the ‘ martial spirit of Rudra, who 
derives irom her his power of bending the bow and 
slaying the destructive enemies of Brahmanas. In 
verse 3 she is given the significant epithet of “ the 
Sovereign Queen.” The same verse describes her 
as * cognizant of Brahman, the Supreme Being 
abiding in manifold.conditions and entering into 
numerous forms.’ .Verse 4 makes it absolutely 
clear that she is the ‘ one great sustaining principle' 
of life and activities of earthly creatures. This 
Rk runs as follows :—‘‘He who eats food (eats) 
through me ; he who sees, who breathes, who 
hears what is spoken, does so through me ; those 
. who are ignorant of me perish ; hear thou who 
hast hearing, I tell thee that which is deserving of 
belief .” Verses 5, 6, 7 and 8 are most significant. 
In these verses the functions of * rendering her 
devotee formidable making him Brahmin, a Rshi 
or a sage through her supreme will ’ and ‘[pervad¬ 
ing all things as a subtle ubiquitous principle of 
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energy,’ like the wind, giving form to all created 
worlds, are attributed to her. 

The last verse describes her as being ‘so vast 
in greatness that she is beyond the heaven and 
this earth.’ According to verse 7 her birth-place 
is in the midst of the waters, whence she spreads 
through all things, and touches this heaven with 
her body.’ According to Dr. Weber ‘the waters’ 
here represent the chaotic primordial principle, 
the “Urmaterie” in which all things that are soon 
to develop lie in an undifferentiated condition. 
As such she is the first emanation from the 
Purusha, the Supreme Male principle. (Gf.Indische 
Studien, Neunter Band, article ‘‘Vak und Logos.”) 
It is interesting to note that even in this pseudo- 
philosophical hymn belonging to the latest Mandala 
of the Egveda when the Rshis were beginning to 
speculate on such abstract deities as Purusha, 
Hiranyagarbha, etc., Vak still retains her function 
of bestowing wealth and protection originally be¬ 
longing to her as a goddess of Gna type. But 
here the individual characters of the various G-na 
divinities seem to have merged into her. Hence¬ 
forth, she emerges as the sole principle of creative 
energy. Soon after in the Brahmanas we find 
that she actually takes her place by the side of 
Prajapati, the Father of Creation as his Sakti. 
It is in fact nothing but this Vedic idea of Vak 
giving birth to the Mantras as her progeny that 
worked under the Agamic influence of the early 
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Tantras and finally gave rise, in the circle of 
Trika philosophers, to the idea of Matrka Sakti, 
the Mantra-mother, or Para Vak or the Supreme 
Logos. There can be little doubt that this Sukta 
on Vak represents an attempt on the part of the 
Rshis to abandon the older pluralistic conception 
of phenomena, so characteristic of their specu¬ 
lations in the earlier books, and to express the 
idea of the fundamental unity of the world'. On 
this point of the Vedic significance of Vak Mr. 
Wallis rightly observes :—“ Vak, speech, is cele¬ 
brated alone in two whole hymns (of the RV.), X. 
71 and 125, of which the'former shows that the 
primary application of the name was to the voice 
of the hymn, the means of communication between 
heaven and earth at the sacrifice. The other hymn 
illustrates the constant assimilation of the varied 
phenomena of nature to the sacrifice ; all that has 
a voice in nature, the thunder of the storm, the 
re-awakening of life at dawn, with songs of rejoic¬ 
ing over the new birth of the world, are embodied 
in this Vak in the same way as it is said of 
Brhaspati that he embraces all things that are. 
It is another expression for that idea of the unity 
of the world which we have seen crowning the 
mystical speculations of all the more abstract hymns 
of the collection” (Cosmology of the Jigveda, 
p. 85). It is beyond doubt that in the 10th Mandala 
of the Rgveda, we find a clear indication of the 
fact that the thoughts'of the Rshis are progressing 
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rds abstract conceptions of deities enabling 
them to advance towards the idea of one ‘Sovereign : 
Divinity.’ Thus on the one hand we find the 
Rshis attempting to unify the notions of ‘male 
gods’ into one Supreme Deity as Prajapati or 
Vifivakarman. On the other hand, the same 
process of unification goes on with the result that 
the particular female goddesses—Varutrl, Dhisbana, 
Sarasvatl, etc., are all unified under a corresponding 
‘Supreme Female Deity, Vak. Thus the idea 
begins to arise that the universe came into being, 
not from particular gods such as Agni, Indra, etc., 
but from a Demiurge Brahma or Prajapati (RV. 

X. 121, 10) by his sacrificial power by which he 
sacrificed himself. “Prajapati,” as Dr. Muir rightly 
observes, “ is the result of one of those efforts of 
the Indian Intellect to conceive and express the idea 
of deity in the abstract, as the 4 Great First Cause’ 
of all things” (Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, 
p. 393). But in the Rgveda Prajapati is not 
actually associated with Yak for creative purposes. 
She is certainly regarded as a 4 productive principle’ 
under the conception of a 4 Cow ’ who yields 
nourishment and sustenance (RV. VIII. 89, 10). 
RV. X. 114, 8-9 suggest her connection with 
prayer and emphatically affirms that 4 Vak spreadeth 
forth as far as Prayer extendeth. ’ RV. I. 164, 42 
declares that the ‘seas of water descend from her 
in streams whereby the world’s four regions 
have their being and that from her flows the 
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imperishable flood whence the universe hath J if c.’ 
But thus far goes the Rgveda and no further. The 
Atharva Veda, however, vaguely suggests the 
wifely relation of Vak with Prajapati who is 
v/styled Parameshthl. Thus in A. V. XIX. 9, 3 
Vak is given the significant epithet “Devi Para- 
meshtpinL ” (Cf. ‘ ‘ Iyam ya parameshthinl Vak 
devl brahmasamsita.’ ’) It is not until we come 
to the period of the Brahmanas that we find 
her position as the Sakti of Father Prajapati 
definitely established. In the Brahmanas she 
unites with Prajapati as his wife and brings 
forth gods and universe. Here as “Suparni” 
she- becomes the mother of Vedic metres and 
serves as the source of all living things. Thus 
in the Brahmanas the relation of Prajapati to Vak 
is becoming a hieratic symbol of that of the Abso¬ 
lute to Logos. But in these treatises Prajapati. 
is not equal to the Absolute, Brahman (neuter), 
but is an emanation from the Absolute'. To 
understand this further step in the process of 
development of Vak-sakti from a ‘simple goddess 
of the Gna type' to the ‘Supreme Wifely Sakti 
of Prajapati,’ it is necessary to consider more care¬ 
fully her character as depicted in certain passages 
of the Brahmanas. 

Satapatha VI. 1, 9 describes how Prajapati 
created the primeval waters out of Vak. This 
Brahmana runs as follows :—“ Pie (Prajapati) 
created the waters out of Vak (Speech, that is) the 
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world ; for speech belonged to it; that was created 
(set free). It pervaded every thing here ; and 
because it pervaded (ap) whatsoever there was here, 
therefore, (it is called) water (apap).” Panca- 
vimsa VI.1-3 affirms more definitely that Yak was 
emitted from Prajapati as his ‘ other self ’ and 
through her he created the Rathantara and Brhat 
samans. “ Prajapati desired—‘ I will be many 
and procreate myself.’ lie silently meditated in 
his mind. Whatever was in his mind became big. 
He reflected ‘ this is my womb ’ (i.e., the inner 
essence) which is within me. This I will create 
by means of Vak. He emitted Vak and she 
entered the Rathantara. < Thereafter was born the 
Brhat (saman).” Later on (X.2,1) this Br&h- 
mana describes how Yak took out the * Light ’ 
(Jyotih) from Prajapati when he was exhausted 
after begetting creatures. Whereupon being inter- 
rogated by him she replied that she was but his 
‘ Own self ’ (Svaiva te vag ity abravit). Pancavim- 
sa XX, 14,2 leaves no doubt as to the fact that Vak 
is the companion-principle of Prajapati in the 
matter of creation. “Prajapati va idam eka aslt, 
tasya vag eva svam asft, vag dvitfya—sa aikshata 
imam eva vacam visrija iyam va idam sarvam 
vibhavanty eshyatlti, sa vacam vyasrjata sedam 
sarvam vibhavanty ait, etc.’’ 

Kathaka XII. 5 (and 27, 1) make it absolutely 
clear that Yak is the wife of Brahma Prajapati, 
who couples with her and creates all beings.- 
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“ Prajapatir va id am Sslt, tasya vag dvitiyasit, tain 
mithunam samabhavat, sa garbham adliatta, sa- 
’sxnad apakramat, sema praja asrjata, sa Praja- 
patim eva pun ah pravisat.’’ The epithet Yacas- 
patirn” which appears in V.S. IX.1 and Satapatha 
Y. I. 1, 16 directly as the name of Prajapati proves 
this wifely relation of Vak beyond doubt. Aitareya 
X.l describes Vak as the Nivid of twelve syllables, 
which came out of Prajapati while the latter 
was practising austerity and through whom Praja¬ 
pati created all beings. Taitt. Br. II. 1, 2 narrates 
the story that Prajapati was doubting whether he 
should perform ‘ homa/ by the * ghee ’ produced 
from his sweat. Vak in her invisible form told 
him to perform the homa. When she was ques¬ 
tioned as to her identity she replied that she is 
but the self of Prajapati. Thereupon Prajapati 
performed the homa by uttering Svaha ” and 
thus was born the “ SvShakSra.” Often in the 
Brahma pas we find that Vak disappears from the 
gods, and the latter, unable to perform Yajna 
without her, as she represents the wisdom of 
speech at sacrifices, have to make a regular search 
after her ( cf . Pancavim&i VI. 5, 10$. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that Vak in 
the Brahmanas does not merely represent the out¬ 
ward expression of ‘uttered speech,’ but also signi¬ 
fies the inner aspect of subjective thought processes 
which are intimately connected with language 
(expressed). It is for this reason that $atapatha z 
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Tandy a and such other Brahmanas describe Vak 
as * Upholden by the mind ’ or the * Yoke fellow ’ 
of mind. There can be little doubt that the authors 
of the Brahmanas fully grasped the fact that a 
certain mental factor is invariably involved in an 
intelligible form of speech. It is this fact that led 
them to affirm that Speech is upheld by the Mind, 
because the Mind goes before Speech (and prompts 
her), 5 speak thus, say not this.’ So well indeed 
did they perceive the relation between Yak and 
Manas that in the Satapatha they actually make a 
statement that 4 were it not for the Mind, Speech 
would talk incoherently ’ (Sat. Br. 2, 4, 11). It 
is also interesting to note that the authors of the 
Brahmanas were no less quick to realise that 
Mind, meaning simply the suppressed form of 
thought activity, without Vak, signifying an active 
expression of ‘inner language’ in vocable letters, 
is not at all sufficient for understanding. Thus 


Satapatha IV. 6. 7 


says 


"Now wherever 


this speech was, there everything was done, 
everything was known ; but wherever Mind 
was, there nothing whatever was done, nothing 
was known, for no one knows (understands) 
those who think in their minds.” It is quite 
likely that they wished to express this intimate 
connection of Vak with Mind when they 
affirmed that Manas is a male and Vak is a 
female forming a * divine couple ’ at the sacri¬ 
fice (Devanam mithunarn). The same idea is 
5 
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intended to be conveyed in these words when 
Prajapati, the ‘ male principle ’ representing 
productiveness (Sat. V. I. 3, 9, 10), is identified 
with Manas and associated with Vak (Taitt. Sam. 
II. 5, 11 ; Kaushltaki XXVI. 3). Aitareya 
VI. 5 declares that Vak is impelled by the Manas 
when she speaks, and that if Vak utters speech 
without the guidance of mind that speech be¬ 
comes ‘ unsanctified ’ (Asurya) and ‘ unattended 
by the gods ’ (A-devajushta). Possibly it is 
this idea of the intimate relationship of Vak with 
Manas (the latter being the guiding principle) 
that naturally led the Itshis in the Brahmanas 
to identify Manas with Prajapati (cf. Taitt. 
Sam. II. 5, 11; Samavidh. I. 1, 4), whose 
inseparable connection with Vak as her husband 
becomes more explicit only when suggested by 
the analogy of the interdependence of Mind and 
Speech commonily perceived in the phenomena 
of language. Thus if we consider the relevant 
Brahmana passages on this point of the nature 
of Vak’s relation to Manas it becomes perfectly 
clear that Vak in the Brahmanas is not only a 
personification of 1 incoherent external speech 
but a complete entity of ‘ Creative Speech energy ’ 
holding together her subjective and objective 
aspects in a perfect synthesis. 

Closely connected with Vak is Sarasvatl, who 
was originally a goddess of the (Ina type. In 
the earlier books of the Bgveda Sarasvatl is often 
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rngga&d with the sister-goddesses Iia and Bharatl, 
forming a triad (RV. I. 142, 9 ; I. 188, 8 ; II. 

1, 11 ; II. 3, 8 ; III. 4, 8, etc.). In the 

Rgveda she figures generally as a river-goddess, 
the deification of the sacred river Sarasvatl, on 
whose banks several Aryan tribes dwelt and per¬ 
formed their sacrifices. RV. VII. 96, 2 mentions 
that the tribe of Purus lived on the grassy banks 
of Sarasvatl, who is invoked in the hymn for 
protection and bounty. That Sarasvatl in the 
Rgvedic age did not assume the definite 
character of a ‘ goddess presiding over the wisdom 
of speech ’ as in later times, but simply re¬ 

presented the divinity of the river of that name, 
is apparent from several hymns of even such later 
books of the Rgveda as the 7th and 10th Man- 
dalas. RV. VII. 36, 6 describes her as 4 loudly 
roaring,’ 4 Mother of floods,’ strongly flowing 
and 4 with fair streams full swelling with the 

volume of their water.’ RV. X. 30, 12 invokes 
her with the waters. X. 64, 9 and 75, 5 invoke 
her along with several other rivers such as 
Sindhu, Sarayu, Ganga, Yamuna, etc. How 
Sarasvatl from a river-goddess came to be identi¬ 
fied with Vak in the Brabmanas and finally 
became the pre-eminent 4 Goddess of Learning or 
Wisdom of Speech ’ is a highly interesting 
problem. The reason for this peculiar develop¬ 
ment of the conception from a river-deity to an 
abstract Goddess of Wisdom can be found, most 
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probably, in her connection with ‘ prayer ’ and 
the * sacrificial performances ’ on her banks. 
For even in the earlier portion of the Rgveda 
we find that suggestions of her connection with 
* prayer ’ arid * sacrifices ’ are not absolutely 
wanting. RV. II. 3, 8 describes her as the 
Goddess who ‘ perfects the devotion ’ of her 
worshippers. RV. VII. 35, 11 describes her as 
accompanied ‘ with Holy Thoughts,’ which evi¬ 
dently mean devotions or prayers. In IX. 81, 4 
she is spoken of as ' Suyama ' which possibly 
means * one who is easily led by prayer.’ X. 17, 7 
says that £ the pious worship Sarasvat! while 
the- sacrifice proceedeth.’ X. 30, 12 connects 
her with 'Intellect’ and ‘Amrta.’ Thus it is 
highly probable that with the rising predominance 
of Yajna, naturally involving the mystic power 
of Mantras or prayers in the Brahmanas, she 
came to be unified like most of the other goddesses 
of the Gna type under the most enlarged 
conception of the Supreme Creative Principle, 
Vak, and was actually identified with the latter, 
with regard to this problem Dr. Muir suggests 
a similar explanation in the following terms :—, 
“ Sarasvat! is a Goddess of some, though not 
of very great importance in the Rgveda. As 
observed by Yaska (Nir. II. 23) she is celebrated 
both as a river and as a deity...She was, no 
doubt, primarily a river deity, as her name 
J ‘ the watery ’ indicates, and in this capacity she 
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is celebrated in a few separate passages. Allusion 
is made in the hymns' as well as in the Brahmanas 
...to sacrifices being performed on the banks of 
this river and of the adjoining Drshadvatl, and 
the Sarasvatx in particular seems to have been 
associated with the reputation for sanctity, which, 
according to the well-known passage in the Insti¬ 
tutes of Manu, was ascribed to the whole region, 
called Brabmavarta. The Sarasvat! thus appears 
to the early Indians what the Ganges (only twice 
mentioned in the RV.) became to their descendants 
...When once the river acquired a divine character, 
it was quite natural that she should be regarded as 
the patroness of the ceremonies which were cele¬ 
brated on the margin of her holy waters, and that 
her direction and blessing should be invoked as 
essential to their proper performance and success. 
The connection into which she was thus brought 
with sacred rites may have led to the further step 
of imagining her to have an influence on the 
composition of the hymns which formed so impor¬ 
tant a part of the proceedings, and of identifying 
her with Vak, the Goddess of Speech” (Original 
Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V, p. 338). Professor 
Macdonell suggests that V. S. 19, 22 marks the 
transition from her older conception of a river- 
goddess to the later Rrahmana conception of a 
‘goddess of speech.’ “ The transition,” he says, 
“ from the older conception of Sarasvat! to the 
later conception (as the goddess of the wisdom of 
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speech) is, perhaps, to be found in passages like 
V.S. XIX. 12 which states (the myth) that when 
the gods celebrated a healing sacrifice, the Asvins 
as physicians and Sarasvatl through speech (vaca) 
communicated vigour to Indra” (Vedic Mythology, 
P- 87). 

Frequently in the Taittirlya Sarasvatl is asso¬ 
ciated with the Alvins, the “ Divine Physicians,” 
in respect of her healing function. Taitt. II. 6,-4 
states that she carries out the function of creating 
the shape of the body (possibly of Indra) by bring¬ 
ing together the bones, marrow, flesh, etc., in 
their proper places. She also creates the ‘internal 
organ’ of Manas in collaboration with the Asvins. 
She" produces the blood just as a weaver weaves a 
piece of cloth in his loom. Even the Vyana-Vayu 
which pervades- the body from head to foot (cf. 
“ Vyano sarva^ariragah”) is said to be generated 
through her activities (Taitt. H. 6, p. 620, 
Anandasram edition). Taitt. II. 6, 4 ascribes to 
her the function of stimulating and sustaining the 
growth of the foetus in tho womb. Taitt. II. 6, 11 
and 12 speak of her as a physician (“Susha 
Sarasvatl bhishak ”). Thus it seems that these 
passages of the Brahmanas which explicitly de¬ 
scribes her as having a certain agency in the general 
formation of the body and especially in that of the 
“Garbha” do really indicate a transition in her 
conception. No doubt, in the Rgveda Sarasvatl is 
intended to be connected with a certain intellectual 



activity when she is characterised by such epithets 
as “Dhitibhih saha,” “Dhmam avitri,” etc. 'But 
in the Rgveda her character of a river-goddess is 
never completely separated from her abstract intel¬ 
lectual nature. These two characters, as a matter 
of fact, run side by side. It is not until we come 
to the Brahmanas that we find the natural concep¬ 
tion of a river-divinity almost disappearing and 
giving place to the other abstract notion of a 
“goddess of speech stimulating the holy thoughts 
(sumatlnam codayitri). Under the influence of 
this new conception she naturally tended to become 
identified in the Brahmanas .with Yak, especially 
as the ‘Goddess of Truthful Bpeech.’ Hence, we 
find in the Taittirlya that the epithet “ Satyavak ” 
is repeatedly used to denote her (Taitt. I. 8, 19). 
Another interesting feature of SarasvatT consists in 
her possible connection, on etymological grounds, 
with ‘Saras’ or a lake. In this respect she may 
be compared with the Greek “ Muses,” jxovarjx 
probably ‘ montia,’ “ mountain-lady,’' as she is 
“ SarasvatT ” or the “ Lady of the Lake.” 

Equally interesting is the epithet “ Ambi tama ” 
or the ‘most motherly ’ applied to Sarasvatl in 
the Rgveda II. 41, 16. This ‘ motherly ’ concep¬ 
tion brings her in close connection with the other 
‘’mother-goddesses ” of the Rgveda such as Aditi, 
Puramdhi, etc. Two reasons might possibly have 
suggested the attribution of a ‘ motherly’ character 
to her, viz., (1) because she was worshipped 
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by the tribes along the river as the spirit of 
fertility promoting by her abundant water the 
growth of crops cultivated on her banks, and (2) 
because she nourished by her ‘ ‘full swelling volume 
of waters ” the smaller streams which issued from 
her, just as a mother feeds her suckling babes. 
Thus it is quite likely that this analogy of a 
parent stream contributing * watery ’ nourishment 
to its offshoots of rivulets suggested in the minds 
of the ftshis the idea of motherly nature, though, 
perhaps originally derived from the animal world. 
Like SarasvatT, the Sindhu is also described as 
“ Matrtama ” in RV. III. 33, 3. ‘ Matrtama. 

nadyo ’ occurs also in BV. I. 158, 5. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say what exactly led the Bsbis to form the 
conception of the motherly attribute, which cer¬ 
tainly plays a great part in the post-Vedic worship, 
to many of the female goddesses of the Bgveda. 
But from the way in which several female divinities 
such as Aditi (T.B. III. 7, 5,10 ;lp. Sr. II. 5, 9), 
Puramdhi (cf. Pischel-Geldner’s Vedische Studien, 
Erster Band, p. 202 ff., article on Puramdhi as 
a “ Fruchtbarkeitsgottin ”), Indrani (as Dhena), 
etc., besides SarasvatT, are described as ‘ mother- 
goddesses,’ it can be easily seen that this ‘ motherly 
conception, ’ a fundamental idea behind the notion 
of such goddesses as Uma, Durga, Parvatl, 
Lakshml, etc., is, undoubtedly, of Vedic origin. 
Mr. K. E. Johansson is perhaps right when he 
says:—“The mytho-religious conception of 
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mother, sister, and wife generally sprang out of 
the ‘ motherly-wifely ’ conception and frequently 
overlaps it (tfbcr Die Altindischen Gottin Dhisana 
und Verwandtes, p. 90). There is, of course, 
no doubt, that the post-Vedic conceptions of the 
* mother-goddesses ” such as Kali, Durga, Lakshml 
and especially the guardian “Mothers ” of South 
Indian villages, do not consist , p ur # of tllis 
Vedic conception of ‘ Motherly nature ’ in the 
higher sense of fertility and protection. 

Doubtless, the ideas of Indian Folk-religion 
exerted, as Ernst Arbman suggests, a great 
influence in moulding the notion of the ' motherly 
divinities ’ of the post-Vedic age, especially in 
their demonic nature (</. Arbman s Rudra, 
Upsala). But to deny altogether any connection 
of these * mother-goddesses, ’ as lima, Durga, 
Parvatl, Lakshml, etc., with the old Vedic fer¬ 
tility-goddesses such as Sarasvatl, Puramdhi, 
Aditi, etc., is, perhaps, equally unjustifiable. For 
it can be easily seen that much of the c Maternal 
characteristics 5 of the goddesses is scattered 
throughout Vedic literature. Tryambaka, one of , 
the Rudras (sons of Tvashtr and Aditi) isasso- v 
ciated with 3 Ambas, meaning wives or mothers, 
in the Traiyambaka homa. Tryambaka here indi¬ 
cates Rudra and Ambika, perhaps originally his 
sister, is, in the ritual concerned, identified with 
Uma, Durga, or Parvatl, as Siva’s consorts. In the 
rites of the Asvamedha the 3 queens correspond 
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to the three ‘ mother-goddesses ’ with their 
ceremonies of sympathetic magic to the horse (c/. 
Johansson’s book, pp. 90-91). Vak, as we have 


seen, is described in the Brahmanas as the 


‘mother ’ of the thousand-fold progeny’at Vedic 


hymns. Now, in the later Puranas or in the 
Schools of fiaivism and Vaishnavism, Parvati or 
Lakshml as the Sakti of Siva or Vishnu did not 
primarily signify any demonic nature. In the 
Vishnu Purana, the most authoritative text of all 
the schools of Vaishnavism, Lakshml or Sri is 
described as the ‘ Supreme Mother-goddess by 
such epithets as “ .lagan mata (Vishnu P. VIII. 
15,28). In the 1st Amsa IX. 116 and 117 she 
is spoken of as the “Lotus-sprung Mother” 
(Jananlm abjasambhabam) and is also identified with 
Sarasvatl. Lakshml’s motherly nature is further 
brought out in this Purana by such beautifully ex¬ 
pressive epithets as “Vedagarbha,” “Yajnagarbha,"’ 
“Suryagarbha,” “ Devagarbha,” “ Daityagarbha,” 
(as Aditi and Diti)—all of which go to prove her 
motherly nature as the “ Great Cosmic Mother” 
or Jagaddhatri, in which aspect she is still wor¬ 
shipped in Bengal (Vishnu P., Amsa V, ch. II., 
7-12). In the Markandeya Purana (XXIII. 30- 
48) Sarasvatl as the Sakti of Vishnu is similarly 
described as the “ World-sustainer ” (Jagaddhatri) 
which signifies the same mother. The same 
Parana (eh. LXXXIV. HI.) depicts Lakshml as 
Ambika in a motherly sense. 
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In such Pancaratra treatises as the celebrated 
Lakshin! Tantra Lakshml is several times address¬ 
ed by Sakra (Indra) as the “Supreme Mother’’ 
and explained as such, especially as the “Mantra- 
Mother ” ( cf . Lakshml Tantra, VI. 3, 4 ; XXIII. 
11 ; XXIX. 26, etc.). Parvati or Durga, the Sakti 
of Siva’s Creative Will, according to Siva Purana 
(Vayavlya Samhita, Uttara, V. 16) has the attri¬ 
bute of motherly nature indicated by the epithet 
V “Prasavadharmini.” Even Kali, who in the 
Mahanirvana Tantra is explained as the embodi¬ 
ment of the destructive energy of Time (IVth 
Ullasa, 30-34), is not altogether devoid of such 
gracious features as the ‘removal of evils’ and pro¬ 
tection. The 13th Ullasa, 242 and 243, invokes 
Parvati as the “great World-mother ” who main¬ 
tains all the worlds together with the gods in her 
womb. Numerous other passages can be adduced 
from the authoritative texts of the later Saivas 
and Vaishnavas to show that the old Vedic ideas of 
generation and protection which were at the back 
of the Vedic conception of motherly character still 
played an important part in the formation of the 
post-Vedic conception of “motherhood ” of goddes¬ 
ses, though, perhaps, modified to a great extent, by 
the influence of popular forms of worship and 
religion. All that we wish to point out here is 
that in the attribution of motherhood to Sarasvatl 
we find one of the earliest attempts on the part of 
the llshis to conceive the female divinities in. a 



motherly character which we find so well developed 
in the post-Vedic Sakti-cult in the Puranas, the 
Epics and the Tantras (both the Varna and the 
Dakshina paths). 

When from the Br&hmanas we come to the 
Upanishads, we find that the mind oi the Bshi 
is more occupied with the problem of ‘one all- 
embracing principle ’ Brahman who is immanent 
in every form of creation, than with the question 
of sacrifice and matters accessory to it; As the 
result of this transference of interest we find that 
the seers have almost given up discussing such 
topics as the performance of various rites With 
their prescriptive ceremonies, the application of 
different metres, and so forth, but have set them* 
selves seriously to the task of grasping the 
fundamental unity of phenomena. Consequently, 
Vak-sakti, who enjoyed a prominent rank by the 
side of the male Prajapati in the Brahmanas, has 
come to occupy a much inferior position in many 
of the principal Upanishads such as the Chandogya 
and the Brhadaranyaka. In these works she is 
in fact subordinated to the Prana-sakti, as can be 
seen from the common Opanishadic narrative of 
the quarrel amongst the. different senses, which 
always ends in the establishment of the superiority 
of Prana, or rather the ‘Mukhya-Prana.’ In the 
Kaushltaki, for example, Prana is explained as 
Prajna or self-consciousness, and Speech is describ¬ 
ed as one portion taken out of it, having the word as 
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her object, placed outside ( cf . Kaush. II. I; III. 

4. 5). The Upanishadic conception of Prana-Sfttli 
we shall discuss later on in the chapter on Matrka 
bakti in the Kashmere school. Nevertheless, the 
Rshis of the Opanishads could not entirely break 
away from the earlier speculations of the Brah- 
maiias. Hence we find that such topics as “Om,” 
Udgitha,” etc., which strictly do not come under 
their subject-matter, are frequently discussed in 
such Upanishads as the Chandogja, the Katha 
(I. 2, 15-17), the Taittiriya (1.5), the Maitrayaniya 
(VI. 2, 4; 22-28), the Pra&na (V. 2-7), etc. The 
whole of the Mandukya is devoted to the discussion 
of Om-kara.' Prajapati (the Father of creation) 
who is a familiar figure in the Brahmanas, still 
appears with his offspring the Devas and the 
Asuras in the same role in the -earlier portions of 
the Chandogya and the Brhadafanyaka-. The same 
old Brahmana conception of Prajapati as the ‘year 
comprising the months’ or food (Arinam) lingers 
in the very first question of the Prasna in such 
statements as ‘the year indeed is Prajapati -‘the 
month is Prajapati ; ’ food is Prajapati,’ etc. 

(I. 7-15). 

Just as in the Brahmanas Prajapati creates all 
beings by practising penance oi a kind of coercive 
self-meditation so also in the Prasna the celebrated 
saint Pippalada in the. reply to the question of 
Kabandhin Katyayana says :—“ Prajapati (the 
Lord of creatures) was desirous of creatures 
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(prajah). He performed penance, and having per¬ 
formed penance, he produced a pair, matter (rayi) 
and spirit (prana), thinking that they together 
should produce creatures for him in many ways’* 
(Prasna I. 4). Similarly in the Maitrayanlya (II. 
6) we find that in the beginning Prajapati, 
the Lord of creatures, stood alone, and then medi¬ 
tating on himself he created many creatures, into 
whom he entered in the form of vital airs that 
they should awake. In the Upan’ 



Prajapati does not usually create 


self and then produce all creatures in union with 
her, as in the Brahmanas, but sometimes brings 
forth the syllable “Om” together with the “ Vya- 
hrtis” or sacrificial interjections, which are ex¬ 
plained philosophically not as a mere symbol of 
thought but as representing all kinds of speech and 
identical with the whole world of phenomena 
(Cl). Up. II. 23, 3-4 ; Brh. Up. I. 5,5). 

In spite of the increasing importance of “Om” 
or “ Pranava” in the Upanishads a wonderful 
continuity of Brahmaria speculation with regard to 
such topics as Vak, Gayatrl, etc., is clearly percep¬ 
tible in these works of philosophical speculation. 
Thus the two ancient Brahmana conceptions, viz., 
(1) the identification of Vak with B,k and (2) 
that with the Gayatrl metre, which we have con¬ 
sidered above, seem to persist in the earlier portions 
of the Ohandogya and the Brhadaranyaka 
in such statements as “ Purushasya Vag raso vaca 
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rasah,” “Vag eva Ek Pranah Sanaa, ” 
Speech is Bk, and therefore when a man utters a 
Ilk verse he neither breathes up nor down,” etc. 
(Oh. Up. I. 1, 2; 1. 1, 5 ; I. 3, 5). Ch. I. 37, de¬ 
scribes Yak as a cow capable of yielding the milk 
of speech to him. who thus knowing meditates on 
those syllables of the name of Udgltha. This idea 
is nothing but the old Samhita idea of Vak as a 
productive principle conceived in the character of a 
cow. This ancient idea is more clearly expressed 
in the BrhadSranyaka (V. 8, 1) in the following 
terms :—“ Let him meditate on speech as a cow. 
Her four udders are the words Svaha, Vashat, 
Hanta and Svadha. The bull of that cow is 
breath (Prana), the calf the mind.” 

In the same TJpanishad (I. 2, 4) the Brahmana 
identification of Manas with Prajapati, who enters 
into Vak for creative purpose, also finds its place. 
Chandogya III. 12,1, expresses the identity of Vak 
and G-ayatrl which is so often mentioned in the 
Brahmanas. The continuation of the Brahmanic 
notion of Vak in the Upanishads will be better 
understood if we consider the following passages 
of the Brhadaranyaka : — 

(1) In the beginning there was the self alone, 
one only. He desired, ‘ Let there be a 
wife for me that I may have offspring, 
and let there be wealth for me that I may 
offer sacrifices.’ Verily this is the whole 
desire, and even wishing for more, he 





would not find it...And so long as he does 
not obtain either of these things, he thinks 
ne is incomplete. Now its completeness 
his made up as follows) :—mind is his 
(seif (husband); speech the wife ; breath 

the child; the eye all worldly wealth, . 

the body (atman) is his work, for with the 
body he works. This is the fivefold sacri¬ 
fice, for fivefold is the animal, fivefold 
man, fivefold all this whatsoever. He who 
knows this obtains all this." (Brb. I. 
4, 17.) 

(2) .Verily the self consists of it (i.el, Prana); 

that self consists of speech, mind and 

breath .These are father, mother 

and child : the father is mind, the mother 

speech, the child breath.What is 

known has the form of Speech, for speech 
is known. Speech having become this 

protects man.Of that Speech 

(which is the food of Prajapati) earth is 
the body, light the form, viz ., this fire. 
And so far as Speech extends, so far ex¬ 
tends the earth, so far extends fire.” (I. 5, 
3-11.) 

(3) In the beginning there was nothing to be per¬ 

ceived here whatsoever. By death (i.e., 
Mrtyu or Prajapati) indeed all this was 
concealed,—by hunger ; for death is born 
of hunger.He desired, ‘ Let a second 
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body be born of me’ and ho (Death or 
Hunger) embraced Speech in his mind. 
Then the seed became the year. Before 

that time there was no year.. He 

therefore brought forth by that Speech and 
by that body (the year) all whatsoever 
exists, the Eh, the Yajus, the Saman, 
the metres, the sacrifices, men and ani¬ 
mals.” (Brh. I. 2, 1-5.) 

If we consider these and similar other passages 
of the Upanishads it becomes clear that the old 
Brdhmana conception of the female Vdk bringing 
forth the creatures in union with the male Praja- 
pati still lingers in the memory of the Rshis 
of the Upanishads, and finally culminated 
in the more developed conception, as in the 
^vetasvatara, of a ‘ Supreme Sakti belonging 
to God Himself, hidden in its own qualities’ 
( cf . “Devatmasaktim svagunair nigudharo”). If 
we'leave out the Svetasvatara, we find that in the 
ten or twelve principal Upanishads the word 
Sakti is not directly mentioned, it is for this 
reason that the later writers on Saivism or 
Vaishnavism frequently quote texts from this 
Upanishad but seldom from the Brhadaranyaka, 
Mundaka, etc., to prove the Srauta origin of 
the doctrine of Sakti (Sakti-vada). In the Trika 
school of Kashmere Punyananda quotes several 
Sveta^vatara verses in his commentary on 
Kamakalavilasa (cf. commentary on slokas 5, 7 
7 




aud 20). Thus, for example, he quotes the 
text;—“Eko’varno bahudha saktiyogat, etc.,” 
in explaining Vimarsa Sakti, who, as we shall 
see later on, holds within herself, all the pheno¬ 
menal objects, both “ flabdatmaka ” or ideal 
and “ Arthdtmaka ” or real. Mahesvarananda, 
the author of Maharthamanjari", tries to trace the 
origin of Juana Sakti, one of the tripartite 
Saktis of the Lord Mahesvara, to the Upanishad 
text:—“Utainam gopS adrsan utainam udaharyah.” 
He seeks to establish by this text the fact that the 
Juana Sakti as the self-illuminating conscious¬ 
ness of egoity is ingrained in the self-perception 
of all creatures from the animal of the lowest 
grade to the highest type of a self-conscious 
man (cf. sthulo’ham sampanno’ham iti svatma- 
sphuranam, commentary on si. 4). He also tries 
to prove the existence of Vimars'a Sakti as the 
power of agenthood in all persons from Taittirlya 
II. 6 : “Asti Brahmeti ced veM santam enam 
tato viduh.” The word “Sat” in the text he 
breaks up etymologically into two parts, viz. (1) 
the root‘As’ meaning “ Bhavanakhyakriya and 
(2) the participial affix ‘ Satr ’ implying Ilartrtva 
or agenthood. Now taking together the gram¬ 
matical implications of these two parts he 
attempts to prove that the term Sab in the above 
text means “ Kartrtva Sakti ” or the power by 
which an independent (Svatantrah) agent brings 
something into existence (cf. “ Bhavanalakshauayah 
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kriyayah karta”). This, according to him, 
practically signifies Vimar&t Sakti, the funda¬ 
mental Sakti-principle of the Trika. Abhinava- 
gupta, the most prolific writer on Trika philo¬ 
sophy, quotes Brhadaranyaka II. 5, 29 in his 
Pratyabhijnavimarsim (1.1,5) in support of 
the Trika doctrine that Vimarsia Sakti is the 
Prakaia or the ever-illuminating principle of 
Paripurnahamta or ‘Reflection of Complete Egoity’ 
and as such can never be denied (c/. “Tannihnave 
hi kah prasnah kim uttaran ca syad iti”). 
In his commentary on Paratrira^ika Tantra 
(slokas 3 and 4) he quotes Katha II. 3 in support 
of his theory of Sakti. After Abhimava, Kshema- 
raja, another celebrated writer of the Trika 
school, quotes Katha IV.l in his commentary 
on Pratyabhijfiahrdaya (sutra 18) to explain 
the yogic process of turning the activities of 
the senses inward for the realisation of the true 
self. Jayaratha and Sivopadhyaya also attempt 
to trace the origin of Ananda Sakti from such 
Upanishadic texts as “Knando Brahmeti vyajandt 
“Raso vai sah, rasnm hyevayam iabdhva anandi- 
bhavati,” etc. 

Similarly in the Bengal school of Vaishnavism, 
maintaining the. doctrine of Acintyabhedabheda 
relation of Sakti to the supreme Godhead 
Vishnu, we find that Svetasvatara texts are almost 
.invariably cited to trace the origin of the Sakti 
conception from Vedic literature. Thus, for 
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ex a ma ple, Jiva Gosvaml, the most erudite and 
critical exponent of the school, devotes a long 
and highly polemical chapter on Sakti in his 
masterly work Sarvasamvadinl (cf. Bhagavata- 
sandarbha with its Anuvyakhya in Sarvasamvadinl, 
Banglya Sahitya Parishat edition, Calcutta). In 
this chapter he quotes several times from the 
Brnadarauyaka and Cbandogya to prove that 
Jfiana is the Svarupa-Sakti of SrI-Bhagavan. But 
his favourite texts in support of Vishnu’s Divine 
Sakti, which he is never tired of quoting again 
and again, come from the Svetasvatara. Almost 
the same Svetasvatara texts on Sakti are quoted 
by such prominent Lingayat writers as Siva- 
yogl Renuka and Maritontadarva. Looking 
-at many of these texts quoted from the principal 
Upanishads it seems that some of them have, 
perhaps, very little to do with the idea of Sakti 
as the “Supreme Creative Power,” but are 
only so explained by the usual ingenuity of a 
commentator. But there is no doubt that these 
writers of Saivism and Vaishpavism were deeply 
influenced by the texts of the BrhadSranyaka 
the Cbandogya, the Kena, the Mundaka, etc., 
many of which, at any rate, strongly suggest 
the idea of Sakti in the sense of “ Divine Creative 
Power.” It must however be admitted that 
in quoting from Svetaivatara, where we find 
the Sakti-idea expressed in unequivocal language, 
they do not twdst the natural meaning of the texts. 
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In this connection it is interesting to observe 
that while in the Samhitas and the Brahrnanas 
the idea of Sakti signified generative power in 
its natural sense of “Copulation,’' the usual form 
of creation, in the IJpanisbads it tends to assume 
the philosophical form of “ Ikshana ” or “Abhi- 
dhyana,” as it is termed in Manusmrti meaning 
a fiat of volition or a kind of ‘ ideal presentation 
of the world-to-he ’ in the mind of the Supreme 
Being. Thus in almost every Upanishad (of. 
Srashtavyalocanatmakavyaparah) we find that the 
“Creative Brahman,” the Purusha, the Akshara, 
or whatever he may be called, desires or puts forth 
this activity of Ikshana ‘ I will be many and pro¬ 
create myself ( cf. “Bahu syam prajayeya”). Now 
the fundamental idea underlying this conception 
of Ikshana is Sakti or the “Power of Creative 
Desire. This Ikshana, as we shall see later on, 
is exactly the same as the Vimarsa Sakti of the 
Kashmere school implying “paramarsa,” which 
Abhinava explains as ‘creative desire’ (cf. “ para* 
marso hi ciklrsharupa Iccha ”). 

So far we have discussed the continuity of the 
early Brahmana speculations on Sakti in the 
Upanishads and have examined the Upanishadic 
texts which have been quoted and utilised 
by the later Saiva and Vaishnava writers in 
expounding their particular doctrines of Sakti. 
Thus having prepared the ground it will be 
easier for us to consider carefully the following 
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suggestive texts of the main Upanishads on the 
point : — 

(1) Kena—III (Khanda) giving the significant 

story of the appearance of Uma Haima- 
vatl before the gods who were priding 
themselves on their victory over the 
Asuras. 

(2) Katfca—~V. 12,18 : (a) “There is one ruler, 

the self within all things, who makes 
the one form manifold. The wise who 
perceive, etc. 

(b) There is one eternal thinker, thinking 
non-eternal thoughts who, though one, 
fulfils the desire of many. The wise, etc. 

(c) VI. 2 and 8: “Beyond the Un¬ 
developed is the person, etc. 

(3) Munrlaka—-I (Mundaka), I (Khanda) verses 

8 and 9 :—(a) “ Tapasa clyate Brahma 
tato’nnam abhijayate. Annat prano- 
manah satyam iokah camrtam.” (b) 
“Yah sarvajhah sarvavid yasya Jhana- 
mayain tapah, TasmM etat Brahmand- 
mariipam annafi ca. jayate.” Also 1.1,1; 
II. 2,1. 

(4) Taitti.—II (Valli) V (Anuvaka) : — 

“Vijnanam yajiiam tanute, Karmdni 
tanute’pi ca,Vijnanam devah sarve. Vij¬ 
nanam Brahma ced veda.” 

II. 5 :—“He perceived that understand¬ 
ing (Vijnana) was Brahman, for from 
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understanding these beings are born 
by understanding when bom they 
live; into understanding they enter at 
their death.” 

(5) Chandogya—III. 14, 4 : “ Yah sarra- 

karma sarvakamah sarvagandhah sarva- 
rasah sarvam idam, etc.” 

(G) Brhadaranyaka (I. 4, 1-5) : (a) “ EkakI 
na rarnate. Sa dvitlyam aicchat. Sa 
haitavan asa. Pumstvam strltvam ca 
apatayat. Patanat patih patnl ca. Sa 
gaur abhavat. Rshabhah itarah. 
Tabhyam gavah, etc. ’ ’ 

(b) III. 7 (the whole of it) which deals 
with the Antaryamitva aspect of Brah¬ 
man as the ‘inner-controller’ of all 
things. 

One fact is quite evident from the texts men¬ 
tioned above :—all the principal Upanishads agree 
in emphasising, more or less, the ‘active nature’ of 
Brahman (i.e., His Sakti). It is indeed true 
that they often speak of the Highest Brahman as 
a changeless being transcending all phenomena. 
But at the same time it cannot be definitely assert¬ 
ed from the texts only that the seers of the Upa¬ 
nishads regarded this Higher Brahman as devoid 
of Sakti or potential capacity of projecting the 
world. The Katha text (a) clearly indicates the 
existence of Sakti when it says that the self, 
the ruler 'makes the one form manifold.’ For 
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otherwise how can the eternal thinker, who is 
one, fulfil the desire of many (Katha) (b) unless 
the Bshi presupposes the existence of some kind of 
Sakti in him? Then again the Katha (c) plainly 
suggests the existence of the phenomenal world as 
the unmanifested Sakti when it assigns a subordi¬ 
nate place to the Undeveloped (Avyakta) in rela¬ 
tion to the Purusha, almost in the same manner 
as the Trika maintains the existence of the world 
as a seed (undeveloped) in the hrdaya or the inner 
self of Siva \cf. “ Tatha brdayabljastham jagad 
etac caracararp ”). 

The Mundaka text (a) shows that Brahma swells 
by his ‘ brooding penance * in his Sakti-state, 
which reveals a striking resemblance to the Trika 
explanation of Sakti as “ kincid-ucchiinatapatti ” 
of Siva when he is about to create. The Mundaka 
text ( b ) calls attention to Brahma’s Sakti or creat¬ 
ive effort which is his “ Jfianamayam tapah ” 
and from which proceed all enjoyable objects 
manifested by nama and rupa. This “ Jnana- 
mayam tapah ” is certainly a clear hint at Jnana- 
Sakti, which, later on, becomes one of the three 
primary Saktis of Siva in the Kashmere Trika 
school. Besides these, Mundaka I. 1, 7 ; II. 1, 

1 ff., also suggest the idea of Akshara Brahma’s 
Sakti by describing creation as a process of ‘ pro¬ 
jection ’ or ‘ emission ’ of the world illustrated by 
the examples of a spider sending forth his' \yeb 
and a blazing fire throwing off sparks. The. 
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andogya text given above points out the Sakti- 
nature of Brahma, as rightly urged by Jlva 
Goswami, by such significant expressions as 
“ Sarvakarma,” Sarvakamah,” etc. The Brhada- 
ranyaka passage (a) leaves no doubt as to the 
issuing out of Sakti from the Purusha as his 
* second ’ or female partner whom he embraces 
in various feminine forms and by whom 
he begets creatures. So clearly indicative of 
Sakti is this Sruti that Srlkumara, the author of 
Tatparyadlpika, a commentary on Tattvapraljfisa, 
(a rare Agamic work on the Saiva System of Phi¬ 
losophy), carefully selects this text in support of 
the theory of Siva’s need of a Sakti-consort for 
the accomplishment of Pasu’s enjoyment (Bhukti) 
and final emancipation (Mukti; cf. Tatfcvapra- 
kasa, commentary on I. 3, Trivandrum edition). 
In the Kena, as mentioned above, Sakti appears 
before the gods in the form of aiemale figure, high¬ 
ly adorned, and is designated by the significant 
epithet “ Haimavatl ” or the “ Daughter of Hima- 
vant.” It is not until we come to the Svetasva- 
tara that we find the Upanishadic conception of 
Sakti fully developed. For in this theistic Upani- 
shad alone the absolute Brahman of the other 
Upanishads becomes really the “ Personal God,” 
Isvara, associated with his Sakti who is not an 
altogether separate principle hut belongs to Him 
as His own. The exact nature of the relation of 
&akti to Parama Mahesivara is, for the first time, 
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this Upanishad in such precise terms 
as “ DevatmaSakti,” “ Svagunair nigudha,” 
“Ruled by the Lord,” etc. This view of the 
relation of Sakti to Saktiman Isvara was adopted, 
as we shall discuss in our chapters on Trika 
and Vlra^aivism, by all the later schools of 
Saivism. 
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g.VKTI IN THE TRIKA SCHOOL OF KASHMERE. 

The Saiva system of Kashmere, known special¬ 
ly as the Trika^asana in the ancient philosophical 
literature of India, upholds, as its name indicates, 
the existence of three ultimate principles, viz.. 
(1) Siva, the Supreme all-doing, all-knowing, 
all-sustaining Being called Prakasa, (2) Sakti, 
a personal entity of the nature of Perfect Egoity, 
and (3) Anu, the individual soul under the 
bondage of impurities of limitations. Of these 
three, the exponents of the Trika School have 
brought into greater prominence the idea of Sakti, 
the second Tattva, by a thorough and systematic 
analysis of the nature and development of its con¬ 
cept and significance in their particular branch 
of Indian religious thought. The meaning of 
this will, perhaps, be better understood, if, in 
the first instance, it is explained what precisely 
this school meant by their first principle Siva,, 
whom they admitted to be the Highest Being 
transcending all the processes of discursive 
thought. According to MSlinl-Vijayottara- 
tantra, a highly authoritative work of this 
school, this highest Being of pure consciousness, 
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Siva, is tlie Supreme Entity. He is the all-doing, 
all-knowing, serene Lord—the all-pervading, in¬ 
divisible and infinite. 1 He is called by various 
names as Parama Siva, Parama Siva Bhattaraka, 
Bhairava, and a host of other names. In Him 
remains His Sakti or Nature in a sort of reflex 
relation of Self-Identity. Then as he comes to 
possess the tendency of projecting Himself this 
Sakti evolves from Him in the form of Divine 
Creative Will 2 (Icchatvam). This statement of 
Malinlvijaya, it seems, lays the first foundation 
of a definite conception of Sakti upon which the 
later writers have built a splendid superstructure 
of brilliant elaborate dissertations. For the 
Malinlvijaya Varttika goes on to explain that Siva, 
who is never dissociated from His form of con¬ 
sciousness, has three Saktis assuming the forms of 
the cogniser and the cognisable by virtue of His 
own power of freedom. 3 Thus it can be seen 
how Malinlvijaya arrives at a very definite con¬ 
ception of Sakti in propounding the idea that 
Sakti is that ‘ power ’ of freely willing 
Nature of Siva which is related to him in 
Self-Identity. 

This conception of Sakti as Siva’s ‘ nature of 
perfect freedom ’ is further defined by Utpaladeva 
in bis Isvarapratyabhijna as Vimarsarupa, i.e., 
as the vibration of Consciousness of real Egoity 
holding within itself and visualising the entire 
world of objects as ‘ this is.’* Utpaladeva thus 
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draws our attention to the clearer and definite 
idea of £5akti as the ‘ unalienated conscious nature 
of Siva with all its contents unmanifested This 
attempt of TJtpala to define Sakti from the stand¬ 
point of its ‘vimar&i character’ helps us a great 
deal to grasp the value and importance of the truth 
that Sakti can never be conceived as a mere 
abstract principle devoid of all ‘concrete content.’ 5 
It is from an appreciation of this position that 
IJtpala further styles this vimarsarupa Sakti as 
the Sara, essence and Hrdaya, the inmost core of 
the heart, as it were, of the Parameshthi, the 
Creative Lord. 

On this question of the determination of Sakti 
the Sivasutravarttika says that she is ‘the power 
or capability of knowing and acting of the self- 
established Siva.’ Sakti is the divine Nature 
which supplies the ground of Siva’s realisation of 
His own self. It is, mother words, a sort of mirror 
in which the Supreme Being sees Himself and 
comes to know His real nature. The idea of Sakti 
being the ground of Siva’s consciousness of Egoity 
and as such nothing extraneous to Him, is 
very lucidly explained by Punyananda in bis 
Kamakalavilasa 0 by the illustration of a king of 
handsome appearance who sees himself reflected in 
a mirror placed in front of him and knows that to 
be his own self 

To this conception of Sakti as the free nature 
of Supreme Siva in his creative tendency 
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MahesWarananda adds a further important element 
of ‘Self-enjoyment’ and so makes it more compre¬ 
hensive. With perfect ease and simplicity of 
expression he describes the ‘Sakti principle’ as that 
slightly swelled up aspect of Siva in which he 
possesses the tendency of visualising (ikshitum) 
maintaining (sthatum) and projecting the world 
while experiencing the most supreme felicity of 
joy which he feels by feasting, as it were, upon 
his own self (the triangular heart) sweetened by 
the honey of the spontaneous outburst of his inner 
content of joy.’ In other words, Sakti is but the 
‘conscious nature of Siva’ when He has swelled 
up out of the fulness of the blissful state and set 
'himself in spontaneous vibration towards the act 
of self-expression. Here in this conception of 
Sakti we come to a position where she is viewed 
as the nature of Siva in a state of suspended 
animation of joy or self-realisedness of which we 
can neither posit existence nor non-existence in the 
proper sense of the terras. It is, perhaps, for this 
reason that most of these writers of the Trika 
School seek to explain Sakti from this standpoint 
as a sort of tendency (UnmukhTbhavana) of a seed 
slightly swelled up just before the shooting out 
of the plant which erstwhile remained in the seed 
in a nascent state. 8 ' 

The Trika writers, when they conceived the 
idea of Sakti in this character of course regarded 
it not as ‘force in exercise’ but as a transcendental 
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beyond the reach of discursive reason¬ 
ing . 9 Malinivijaya therefore speaks of both 
Siva and Sakti as beyond the Turya or the fourth 
state . 10 Looked at from this point of. view, Sakti 
is not at all an entity different from the Parama 
Siva and does not stand in any (external) relation 
to him. She is only a sort of hypothesis framed 
to explain to the devotee of dull intellect the true 
nature of Siva, so that, merging himself into 
the ocean of His Divine Essence,, he can obtain 
final release. This the Trika expounders of Saiva 
philosophy clearly perceived that the idea of a 
separate Sakti arises in the human mind only 
when he attempts to concentrate his analytic 
thought on the compact indivisible Pure Conscious¬ 
ness and tries to separate the content from the 
unified whole by predicating some definite character 
to it. Hence there can be no such thing as Sakti 
except from the point of view of a cogniser 
(Matrta), or literally, a measurer or determinator 
of reality. This highly metaphysical truth of deeper 
significance regarding the idea of Sakti is clearly 
hinted in the following couplet of MalinTvijayotta- 
ravarttika : — 

“ SaktiSca no Saktimato vibhinna 
Tenaiti no bhedamiyam prthaktvam i 
Amatrtayam na ca Saktir asti 
Tena Svarupam na hi Saktiyuktam 11 ” 

“ The Sakti again is not different from the 
Saktimat. Hence this separation does not lead to 
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its distinction. In the absence of the state of a 
cogniser Sakti does not exist. Hence the Real 
Self is not joined with Sakti.” 

Sri Adyanatha, the author of Anuttarapraka- 
sika, seeks to define and explain the idea of Sakti 
from an entirely different point of view. He 
does not consider Sakti so much from the Vimarsa 
aspect, but lays greater stress on the conscious 
Self of independent illuminative nature (Anan- 
yatah Prakasah)*which merely rejoices in absolute 
freedom. He, therefore, explains Sakti as that 
. illumination independent of anything other 
than its own-self which is but the power of 
limiting the world-transcending Siva. According 
to him Sakti comes to mean that power of 
absolute freedom of Siva by virtue of which 
He voluntarily limits Himself and appears as the 
world of objects . 11 It may incidentally be noted 
here that this definition of Sakti approaches very 
nearly to the etymological meaning of Maya, which 
also being derived from the root ma to measure, 
has been taken to mean that by which something 
is measured, i.e., the power of voluntary Self¬ 
limitation. 

From what has been said above it can be easily 
understood that the idea of Sakti has been 
interpreted by most of the eminent writers of 
this School as the inner nature (Sara) of the 
most Supreme Siva (Parama Siva-Bhattaraka), 
who possesses consciousness of Perfect Egoity 
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(Paripurnahanta) and ‘unrestricted freedom’ 
(Svata.itrya) as tbe two essential constituent 
elements <pf Him. It has also been remarked 
that some c?f l '-e later authors added the element 
of joy (Ina^da, to this concept of Sakti. This 
characteristic Mature of joy ef the Sakti concept has 1 
been very greatly emphasised by Abhinavagupta, 
one of the cdost accurate. and philosophical inter¬ 
preters of th-3 School, who flourished from 993 to 
1015 A. D. la his celebrated work the Tantraloka 
he seeks to explain the idea by that aspect of Siva, 
the Supreme Hnjoyer (Bhokta) possessing the 
power and objects of enjoyment (Bhogyatva). 
In the 190th sloka of Tantraloka he says : — 
‘The God of unsurpassed blissful Joy is called 
the Emjoyer (Bhokta), Desire and such other con¬ 
tents of His Self are His ‘enjoyables’ (Bhogya). For 
this reason only he assumes the state o f Sakti.” 13 
The value of this particular way of determining 
Sakti consists in the fact that it endeavours to es¬ 
tablish the idea of Sakti by bringing it into a sort 
of closer and more intimate connection with the 
Highest Reality, Siva. Besides it also tries to 
point out the most important fact that the whole 
wmVl of diverse names and forms exists as real 
only when it has its roots deeply struck into the 
nature of the Supreme Being Siva and is, there- ' 
fore, nothing eke than the externalisation of the ■ 
conscious Siva ai the object of His own Self¬ 
enjoyment. 

9 
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“ Sakti,” says Jayaratha, the celebr ated com¬ 
mentator of Abhinavagupta, “is the very Sa tiraat 
Himself. But Her difference from Him is held 
only by a sort of transference of ep'Mief by reason 
of the difference in Her evol a ^ es • ’ ’ 18 This 
characterisation of the Sakti idea f:’ om the aspect 
of the ‘ enjoyed ’ has this grea c advantage in 
speculative thought that it serves f° firing out the 
fact that the concept of Sakti impli# a ‘substantial 
totality’ beyond relations—a who!® seeking to 
realise itself in their detail. To put this in plainer 
language, Sakti refers to a ‘unity which transcends' 
and yet contains every manifold appearance* (Svat- 
xnasatkrtakhilapvapanca). One fact of supreme 
importance that strikes a student of the Trika 
Literature as he passes from one definition of Sakti 
to another is that almost all of these definitions of 
Saiva writers try to explain the worm xl pheno¬ 
mena—both mental and material—not from a static 
point of view as a mass of lifeless inert matter but 
from a dynamic view-point as a vast store-house 
of one energy manifesting itself as partly potential 
and partly active. 1-1 It is by the power of His 
Illimitable Consciousness of Egoity (Vimarsa 
Sakti) that the Supreme Lord manifests Himself 
as the world of objects. But the difference consists 
only in this, that in the form of material or rather- 
cognised objects (Vedya) such as 'pots and jars’ 
He does not possess any freedom of Self-determi¬ 
nation (Svatantryasunyatabhasana) while in that 
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conscious evolutes such as Sadasiva, Xdvafa, 
etc., He retains that power (of Self-determination) 
under certain limitations (SvatantryayuktatabhS.- 
sana). 18 Now it may be asked how this Sakti, 
which is nothing but consciousness or sentiency, 
operates in externalising Her self (bahiskarbti) 
as the material objects of perception such as 
blue colour, pleasure, pain, pots, etc. To this 
Trika philosophers answer that conscious illumi¬ 
nation (Prakasa) has always the character of a 
cogniser Pramatrtva, because without that the : 
Conscious Reality would not become a positive 
entity (Vastu) but a sort of non-entity without 
any definite character of its own 18 (A vastu). 
So when the Conscious Reality Samvid, instead 
of the conscious reflection of Egoity, reflects 
itself as ‘ this it is ’ He becomes materialised, 
so to say, by that particular mode of his reflective 
consciousness. Looked at from this new poirft 
of view of the Kashmere Saivas, the whole exter¬ 
nal world of ‘cognisables’ or matter interpreted 
as having its origin from Sakti as a particular 
mode of conscious reflection of objectivity (Idanta- 
paramar^a) comes to be imbued with life-force, 
and, apparelled in the garb of truth and reality 
(not Maya or illusion), appears in a perfectly glo¬ 
rious light to the devotee (Sadhaka). This inter¬ 
pretation of; the phenomenal world of manifold 
appearances by the application of the idea of Sakti 
is fraught 'with a deeper truth as regards' the 
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nature of the Supreme Reality which is bound to 
disclose itself to every right-thinking man in a 
calmer moment of reflection. It is the fact that 
the idea of Sakti as interpreted above by the pro¬ 
minent writers of the Trika School impels us to 
recognise the truth that Supreme Reality is not 
a ‘mere sundered abstraction’ sitting apart from 
phenomena something similar to the conception 
of the changeless (Kiitastha) inert Brahma of the 
Advaita Vedanta. On the contrary. Reality it¬ 
self is nothing at all apart from appearances, and 
that outside it, as Prof. Bradley puts it, “ there 
is no space in which appearances could live.” 17 
If we closely consider how the powerful advocates 
of this School of Thought handled the problem of 
Sakti or of diversity, we cannot fail to notice 
another most interesting point in their discussion, 
viz., the introduction of the idea of ‘ Self-wonder¬ 
ment ’ (Camatkrti) as an integral element in con¬ 
stituting Vimarsa. 18 This idea of wonder, again, 
is further connected on etymological grounds with 
the aspect of the feelings of ‘ having enjoyed’ or self- 
realisedness mentioned above. The meaning which 
they wanted to convey by employing this psycho¬ 
logical factor of self-wonder is that whenever a man 
begins to reflect on his own self as an ego in the 
category of subjectivity (Ahanta) he invariably 
comes to experience within himself a sort of keenly 
felt wonder or a feeling of enjoyment as he discovers, 
all on a sudden, that he has the.capacity (Samarthya) 
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or power of being conscious of himself as an ego. 
This being true in the case of individual human 
consciousness, they extended this analogy also to 
the sphere of the consciousness of Parama Siva, 
and maintained without any hesitation that the 
Sakti, which is the reflective consciousness of Per¬ 
fect Egoity, consists also in a sudden outburst of 
Siva’s own consciousness of his potential possi¬ 
bilities—carrying along with it and at the same 
time a joyous feeling of 'self-realisedness,’ which they 
technically called ‘Antarnimagnasamvidananda.’ 19 

Indeed these writers conceived this element of 
‘self-wonder’ or ‘realisedness’ to be such an im¬ 
portant factor in the formation of the idea of Sakti 
that the celebrated author of Isvarapratyabhijna- 
vimarsinl defines Citsakti as of the nature of 
Pratyavamarsa, which again is nothing but the 
essential character of Her Self-wonderment 
(Svatmacamatkaralakshana). He even goes so far 
as to regard this character of self-wonder as the real 
test of determining the sentient character of things. 
“A jar,” says he, “is an insentient object because it 
does not wonder at its own self, that is to say, 
cannot reflect on the latent possibilities of its own 
self in the form of a subjective ego.” 20 This idea 
is more lucidly expressed by the author of 
Sattrimsattattva-sandoha in the course of his 
explanation of the idea of Sakti. “It is the 
Supreme.Lord (Parama X^vara) alone,” says the 
author, “ who comes to occupy the state of Sakti 





by virtue of the manifestation in different degrees 
of this ‘Self"Wonderment ’ at the consciousness of 
Perfect Bgoity owing to the condition of the 
swelling up or overflowing of His own Lordly 
Nature. 21 

Sakii—Her relation to Parama Siva. 

Sakti, as has been explained before, stands 
only for the inmost nature of the Supreme Lord 
Siva. This ‘nature’ again, has been explained 
as ‘the unrestricted freedom of His reflective 
consciousness of Perfect Egoity.’ No sooner had 
the Trika writers come to establish this idea of 
Sakti as a principle or category 23 with some sort 
of separate existence of its own standing by the 
side of Parama Siva for His creative impulse 
than they were inevitably driven to face another 
problem which they found by no means an 
easy one to solve. This new problem was: 
How is this full-bodied principle of Sakti to be 
harmonised with the conception of the Supreme 
Reality? Once the Sakti-idea received a kind of 
separate existence as a category in their hands, 
they began to apprehend that people might entire¬ 
ly lose sight of 'Her real character as the identical 
nature of Siva and. conceive Her in a dualistic 
relation to Him. It is probably in this anxious 
attempt to guard the earnest devotees of the 
Trika against such possible mistakes of fatal 
consequence that we shall find the real reason 
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why this question of Sakti’s relation to Siva 
formed the subject-matter of a serious discussion 
at all. Probably for this reason also we see that 
in the Malinivijaya Tantra, one of the oldest 
authoritative books of the School, Sakti is de¬ 
scribed as inhering in the Great Sustainer of the 
world (Jagaddhatrl) in a relation, if at all, of 
Samavaya—technically so called. 28 Here too in 
the MalinI we get for the first time a clear hint 
as to how to conceive Sakti in a perfectly har¬ 
monious relation to Siva, the Ultimate Reality. 
This point can be fully grasped only when it is 
explained what the relation of Samavaya exactly 
means in Indian philosophical literature. Sama¬ 
vaya means a relation by virtue of which two 
different things such as a substance (Dravya) and 
an attribute (Guna), substance and Karma, sub¬ 
stance and samanya, cause (Karana) and effect 
(Karya), atoms (Paramanu) and Vi3e?a appear so 
unified as to represent one whole. 24 It is, in other 
words, an inseparable relation of essential identity 
pointing to a reality which continues to remain in 
the character of an undivided organic whole. 
It is, therefore, practically not a relation at all 
in. the ordinary sense of the term but a special 
kind of indissoluble connection (Ayutasiddha 
Sambandha). It is, as Kumarila the great 
Mlmamsist philosopher holds, ‘ nothing external 
from the things themselves in which it inheres, 
but only a special aspect which refers to the real 
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essential nature of the things themselves (Sva- 
rupa). Thus when Malinl seeks to describe Sakti 
as SamavayinI of Jagaddhata, it evidently means 
that she belongs to the one unified real Self of 
Siva, and is not really a distinct principle at all. 
Kallatacarya, the famous author of the Yrtti on 
the Spanda Karikas, who flourished in the latter 
part of the 9th century A.D., clearly perceived 
that it is impossible to determine from the highest 
metaphysical standpoint any hard and fast rela¬ 
tion of Sakti to Siva, the Highest Eeality, because 
every relation as such implies some kind of rigid 
distinction between the objects denoted by the 
terms of the relation. He perceived, too, that to 
maintain a relation between Sakti and Siva in 
the absolute or ultimate sense would mean that 
the two—one set up in contrast with the other— 
are mutually distinct. This would, he saw, lead 
to the entire breaking up of the character of 
unity of the indivisible and supreme conscious 
reality, Siva. To avoid this misconception he 
takes great pains to explain the relation between 
Saktiman Siva and His Sakti as one of perfect 
non-distinction (Abheda). “ In the truest sense, ’ ’ 

says he, “the Parafiakti is a strictly unified whole 
because of her possessing consciousness of Perfect 
Egoity.” When this Supreme Lordly Nature 
(ParameSvarya), the manifestation of the highly 
wonderful Sakti holds within her the mass of 
phenomenal existences of endless diversity wrought 
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;aya Sakti, she seems to be invested with 
the nature of distinctions and minor differences 
(Aunmukhya) owing to the mere rising up of 
the tendency of the reflection of objectivity 
(Avaraparamar£a). It is then that She is speci¬ 
fically called ‘ Many ’ (bahu). But this specific 
denotation (VyapadeSa) of Sakti is employed for 
bringing home the real purpose of the non-distinc¬ 
tion (Abheda) between Sakti and Saktiman. 
To bring out this inner relation of harmony 
between Sakti and Saktiman Siva Kallata in his 
commentary on the Spanda Karika 18, charac¬ 
terises this Sakti in plainer language as ‘one who 
does not fall outside the Self of Paramegvara’ 
(SvavyatirekinI). In the course of elaborating 
the supremely transcendental character (Paratva) 
of this Sakti' he draws our attention to the fact 
of Her operation in perfect harmony with Siva’s 
illumination of consciousness (PrakaAa) in which 
she manifests Herself in all Her endless wealth 
of diversities. “ Herein,” says he, “consists Her 
supreme character (Paratva).” 

Passing on from Kallata, when we come to 
Ramakaptha, another famous commentator on the 
Spanda Karikas, who lived in the middle of the 
10th century A.D., we find this view of the 
inseparable intimate relation of Sakti with its 
possessor Siva is much more strictly adhered to. 
So great indeed was the stress laid on this aspect 
of Samavaya that Ramakantha even went so far 
10 
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^rks to advance this inseparable internal relation 
of Sabtias a ground for the existence of Siva 
Himself. We can easily find out what he meant 
- by this. It is the idea that Siva comes to re¬ 
cognise His own Lordship (Ai^varya) only when 
He knows Sakti as His and not something 


standing outside of Him. diva’s Siva-hood 


con¬ 


sists in His reflection of perfect I-ness (Purnaham- 
vimarda) as the Lord." 6 Now, consciousness of 
full Egoity is then and then only possible when 
He is also conscious of possessing Sakti who 
• holds within Her the entire phenomenal world. 
If Sakfci is allowed to stand apart from or outside 
the Supreme Siva, He will lose His positive 
character. Devoid of the consciousness of His 
endless wealth of manifold phenomena (Ananta- 
vaibhava), foiva will be without Caitanya or 
sentiency because He will no longer be able to 
experience the ever-increasing delight of Self- 


Wonderment (Svatma-camatkrti) at His vast 


resourceful nature of Sakti. Thus shorn of His 
immeasurable glory Siva, the highest Godhead, 
will naturally descend to the lowest level of an 
insentient material object, as a pot or jar of clay. 37 
With a view to explain with the utmost lucidity 
this idea of specially indissoluble inner relation of 
Sakti, Ramakantha makes use of an illustration 
drawn from the psychic state of a man’s everyday 
life. When a man begins to feel a 


desire for 


something, the object of his desire, being not yet 
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actually materialised, remains in him as an idea 
and as such cannot be differentiated from ‘the 
total psychic contents’ of his conative self.. 
So also the Sakti of Lord remains indeed in¬ 
separably united with His real Self (Svarupa)' 
when He is just conscious of the working of a 
creative impulse within him. 28 This Para Sakti 
of the Paramesvara, non-distinct from His own 
Self (Svarupabhinna) is, in the ultimate sense, 
a truly unified whole. When the word Sakti is 
specifically employed (Vyapades'a) to denote the 
individually determinate reals (Bhavavyaktayah), 
the real purpose of the author is to bring out 
the inner meaning of the total absence of Her 
distinction from Paramesvara, the possessor of 
Sakti. 29 

In Vijnanabhairava, a work of considerable 
antiquity, we find this very question as to the 
real nature (Svarupa) and relation of Sakti put 
into the mouth of Sri Devi, the divine consort of 
Bhairava. In reply to this Bhairava asserts that 
Sakti is nothing but His own self (Svarupa) in 
the aspect of ‘ one who fashions, sustains and 
Withdraws the world. He further affirms that 
Sakti, possessed as She is of His nature, is 
nothing distinct from Him, and that the relation 
of non-distinction always continues to exist be¬ 
tween Her and the Possessor 80 (Saktiman). 
This relation of non-distinction our author seeks ; 
to explain by various illustrations drawn from the ' 
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ordinary facts of a man’s life of everyday ex¬ 
perience such as the fire and its burning property 
(Dahika Sakti), the lamp and its illuminating 
power, the Sun and its rays, and so forth. 81 
“ The burning power,” he says, “of the fire cannot 
be perceived to exist separately, however carefully 
it no ay be argued out. , It is only the nature of 
the fire that we come to know when it is deter¬ 
mined by such experience of burning as • This it 
is.’ ” It is only because Sakti is essentially 
identical with Siva and breathes His nature that 
She is described in I^varapratyabhijna as possess¬ 
ing the character of a category (Padarthatraa) 
and not simply as the attribute. 82 Coming down 
from the 10th to the 11th century A.D., we find 
that the tendency to regard Sakti as a definitely 
marked out category (DharmI) as distinguished 
from a mere attribute (Dharma) has perceptibly 
increased. A greater stress is now laid on the 
substantively real character of Sakti as a definitely 
determined category (Padarthatma). Inspite of 
this increased tendency to give the Sakti-idea a 
more prominent position in thought, its real 
character of non-distinct relation to Siva is never 
forgotten and is constantly urged. As a good ex¬ 
ample of this we need only examine the remarks of 
Ksemaraja, the celebrated 11th century commen¬ 
tator of the Vijnanabhairava already mentioned. 
Commenting on a passage of that work dealing 
with the question of Sakti’s relation, he first gives 
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the bare etymological origin of the word Sakti, 
deriving it from the root ‘ Sak ’ meaning ‘to be able 
to do something ’ with the Krt affix ‘ ti ’ m the 
‘ Bhavavacya,’ meaning capability (Samarthya) 
in the sense of a Dravya or substance as distin¬ 
guished from an attribute. 38 'While attaching 
this substantial character (Dravyatva) to the 
meaning of the word, he had most probably in his 
mind the well-known grammatical maxim “ Krda- 
bhihito bhavo dravyavat praka^ate.” 84 Then he 
goes on to say that Sakti is a substantial cate¬ 
gory (DharminI) because She has come to possess 
such attributes of the Saktiman as omniscience 
(Sarvajnatva), omnipotence (Sarvakartrtva) and 
omnipresence (Sarvatmata). It is interesting to 
note in this connection that this conception of 
Sakti as a Padartha was already hit upon by 
Abhinava Gupta in the 10th century in his deeply 
learned commentary VimarsinI under the 12tb 
Karika, 5th Ahnika, 1st chapter, where he dis¬ 
cusses the question why Atrna, a DharmI or 
Dravya, is mentioned by a case in apposition 
(Samanadhikarana) with Caitanya which means a 
Dharma. 

Rajanaka, another Trika writer, in his Sat- 
trim^atitattvasandoha puts this idea of Sakti as a 
category in the plainest language possible. 
“ Sakti,” says he, “ is not distinct from the Sakti¬ 
man as held by other schools of thought though 
She has the attributes of the Saktiman.” 85 
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“Sakti,” says Bodhapanoasika, “is never 
intended to be described as a thing apart from the 
nature of Saktiman. There is always an essential 
identity (Tadatmya) between the two, as in the 
case of the fire and its burning power.” 86 Here 
a question might naturally arise as to why the 
conception of Sakti as a sort of * Companion Princi¬ 
ple ’ to Siva is at all necessary if She is not regard¬ 
ed as anything different from His nature or self. 
In answer to this two reasons have been suggested 
by the adherents of this school. The first argu¬ 
ment is that the Real Self of Siva cannot be 
established unless it is also admitted that He has 
an active character, i.e., His Sakti (Svarupaprati- 
padananyathanupapatti). The second argument 
is that the two most outstanding characteristics of 
Siva, namely, Supreme Lordship (Mahesvarya)' 
and absolute consciousness (Samvittva), without 
which He will not be what He is, will come to 
nothingness if Sakti is not maintained in the above 
sense. 

Ramakantha in the Vrtti on the 16th Karika 
argues that it is extremely difficult to grasp the 
undetermined (Anavacchinna) Supreme Being 
by human intellect, as it cannot proceed without 
bringing in an element of division by breaking up 
the reality presented as a whole into two factors, 
viz., a “what” and a “that,” an existence 
and a content (Uddesya and Vidheya). Intellect, 
as we all know, operates through a process of 
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sjoining of quality from being.’ Tbs process 
which characterises a man's mind (Minas), is 
called in the Sanakhya philosophy ‘ Samkalpa * 
or discrimination (Vivecana) of an object by means 
of a subject and a predicate (Visesya and Vige- 
sana). 87 To express this idea more clearly, it 
may be said that thought cin never enter into 
reality as an undivided whole. but has to grasp it 
by detaching from it a quality and then adding the 
same to it as an adjective), Jl’or example, when 
we perceive a jar of clay as \tlis is a jar,’ what 
is really presented to us, according to almost all 
the different schools of Indian philosophy, is an 
undetermined reality, whole and entire. Then 
the intellect comes in and alienates from that un¬ 
divided existence an aspect of it, viz., its parti¬ 
cular shape, colour, etc. (Kambugrlvadimattva), 
that differentiates it, and reunites them with the 
characterless reality expressed as subject. So 
Eamakantha says that the Seers of the Truth 
(Tattvavid) sought to indicate the real nature of 
the Supreme Reality by breaking it up into princi¬ 
ples or categories, viz., Siva and Sakti, in view 
of this inherent limitation of intellect. “It is 
for this reason,” says he, “ that the ancient 
teachers have in the ‘ Tattvagarbha ’ hymn sung 
in praise of the Siva category alone with a view to 
establish the prominence of Sakti forming His 
own Nature characterised by the condition of an 
ever-existent consciousness which never disappears 
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(Aviluptcfalabdhrtval akshan a). ” TLie following is 
the hymn :— 

“ Let us ever worship that Supreme Mother 
who is of the form of an * Undetermined Effulgence 
(Nirupadhi-jyotirupayah) an d who is specifically 
referred to by the epithet Siva.” 39 

For the second reason for this twofold division 
of the Highest Being, we have to turn to the 
famous 10th century exponent of the Trika, Abhi- 
nava Gupta, and also to his well-known commen¬ 
tator Jayaratha, who flourished in the latter part 
of the 12th century A. D. Abhinava Gupta takes 
up the question in Tantraloka, and offers the 
explanation that the conception of Sakti is equally 
necessary with the conception of Mahesvara, 
because without this conception of his Lordly 
nature Siva would lose His essential character as 
MaheS vara and a conscious principle. 89 As He 
would then have to remain always in one definitely 
fixed character like a jar of clay, He would have 
to be a material object. The deeper significance 
implied by this argument has been fully brought 
out by Jayaratha. “ It is His real Nature,” 
argues he, “ that is alone everywhere declared as 
Absolute self-determination (Svatantrya) and 
Supreme Lordship (Mahesvarya). Now, these two 
characteristics constituting His Nature would not 
have been possible if His Self were to be manifest¬ 
ed in one constantly fixed character. In that case 
materiality would come upon Him. 40 Pots of clay 
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etc., are purely material, and so they appear 
always in one fixed way, as ‘ Here now appears 
this pot.’ Not so appears the Supreme Illumina¬ 
tion ” (Prakasa). 

“ Sctkti — Her Manifestations.” 

In the previous section an attempt lias been 
made to show how from the mere abstract 
subjective idea of Sakti embedded in the Supreme 
Siva as His ■ Inner Nature of Perfect Bgoity 1 the 
exponents of the Kashraere School had to pass on to 
the more concrete and objective elaboration of Her 
as a ‘ full-bodied principle ’ or category (Padartha) 
of independent existence capable of having things 
predicated of Her. Once the purely metaphysical 
idea of Sakti as ‘ merely the essential character of 
Siva in an indissoluble relation of self-identity ’ 
was left behind, She at once rushed into the fore¬ 
front of definite human thought as the sole ‘ living 
principle of cosmic forces in synthesis ’ possessed 
of a definite character of Her own—this time, a 
Dharmi and not a mere Dharma. This attribution 
of the new character of a substantive category 
(Dravyatva) was so pronounced and well-defined 
that in course of time even Siva, the Ultimate 
Reality (the datum of all modes of consciousness), 
was pushed into the hollow background of a * Pure 
Being ’ beyond the reach of human intellect. 41 
This fact of the rising predominance of the Sakti- 
idea as a principle and the gradual dwindling away 
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of Siva into comparative insignificance is easily 
brought home to one who carefully goes into the 
details of such earlier Trika Tantra works of 
unquestionable authority as the Malinivijayottara 
and the Vijnanabhairava. In the former of these 
two works the reader will find that at the very 
outset Sakti, the goddess TJma, occupies an equal 
position with Paramesa, the Supreme Lord, as 
His divine consort (MaheSanl). 12 But later on 
as he goes deeper into the contents of the whole 
work, e.g., (1) the details of the cosmic evolutes 
of Sakti, 48 (2) the devotee’s merging into Her 
Self by the different kinds of concentration 
(Dharanas) according to Yogic method, 44 (B) 
concentration on the letters (Varnas) of Mantras 
as imbued with living psychic forces * s and (4) the 
various kinds of spiritual initiation (Dfksha), 40 he 
finds that they are all explained specially from the 
Sakti point of view. So much stress is indeed 
laid on their bearing on Sakti that a reader imme¬ 
diately after finishing the whole treatise invariably 
carries away with him a general impression of the 
Sakti-principle reigning supreme over all the pro¬ 
cesses of cosmic evolution. 

It should be remembered here that this Tantra 
forms only the latter part (Uttara) of a bigger and 
more comprehensive work, of which unfortunately 
no manuscript has as yet been discovered. It is, 
therefore, quite possible that in the earlier portion 
of it (Purvamalini) there were many elaborate and 
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illuminating discussions on the nature and classi¬ 
fication of the 4 modal manifestations ’ of the Sakti 
principle, which, if discovered, would undoubtedly 
throw a flood of light on the problem of the various 
manifestations of Sakti in Her expansion both 
in the order of cosmic evolution and in that of 
individual psychic consciousness. However, the 
Malinlvijayottara in its present shape treats mainly 
of the different esoteric methods of a particular 
type of Saivic Yoga. 47 For the attainment of this 
‘ Yoga ’ several * mudras ’ or occult postures are 
enumerated. These ‘ mudras,’ too, are explained 
as the different modes of the Sakti-manifestation 
of Siva (Mudrakhyah Siva^aktayah). 48 

In the chapter which treats of 4 Manasa Yaga, 
a kind of ‘internal meditative sacrifice,’ concen¬ 
tration on the limbs of Sakti is expressly enjoin¬ 
ed. 49 In explaining ‘ DIksha ’ it is specially enjoined 
that the devotee should fix his memory on the 
‘ enkindled Sakti ’ who pervades his whole body 
from head to foot. 60 With regard to Dharana it 
can be seen that this Tantra, while recommending 
the 4 fixing of mind ' on the sense-organs as all- 
pervasive (Vyapaka), holds up before the mind’s 
eye of the devotee the alluring prospect of a kind 
of 4 unrestricted power over the exercise of these 
organs. ’ 61 In the same manner even the 4 Saivic 
Yoga ’ is explained as the realisation of unity with 
Sakti, the Great Cosmic Energy in the inner as 
well as the outer worlds. 63 In Chapter XIX of this 
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Tantra even the letters (Varnas) constituting a 
‘ mantra ’ are said to have their origin from a parti¬ 
cular Sakti-manifestation called. Kula Sakti. 53 It 
must be admitted here that stray notes as to the 
meditation of Siva are not wanting in the Malinl. 
But still one cannot fail to catch as the one lead¬ 
ing note the dominating influence which Sakti 
exerts on the various rites and spiritual exercises 
of the devotee (Sadhaka). Hence the general 
impression that the Tantra as a whole leaves in the 
mind of the reader is that the whole of the work 
from first to last is fully saturated with the idea 
of the working of the Supreme $akti-prineiple. 
Similarly in the Vijnanabhairava we find that at 
the beginning the Sakti-principle has been placed 
on an equal footing with Siva (here specifically 
styled Bhairava) as His divine wife, Sri Devi. 54 
But here, too, a closer study of its contents reveals 
the fact that the general purpose of the work is 
an elaborate elucidation of the Sakti-principle 
rather than of Siva Himself. This Tantra opens 
with a question of Sri Devi to Her Lord Bhairava 
regarding the real nature of Sakti. In answer to 
this Bhairava explains to her in detail the precise 
nature and relation of Sakti to Saktiman. 55 The 
first distinctive feature of this Tantric work lies in 
its wonderfully lucid and elaborate explanation of 
the different processes of mentah abstraction called 
Dharana. By means of these D.haranas, it is 
related, one is able to realise the Principle of Sakti 
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who in Her turn serves as an en trance to Bhairava, 
the Ultimate Reality. Thus Sakti, because She 
leads to the attainment of Siva, is called the ‘ Sai- 
vie Mouth ’ (SaivI raukham). 66 

The second distinctive feature of this Tantra 
consists in the manner in which it clearly develops 
the idea of Sakti as a ‘ Void ’ (Sunya). 67 WheS 
by the exercise of Dharanas all the mental modi¬ 
fications (Vrtta-y 0 ^), die swept away from the 
‘ field pi consciousness,’ leaving only the sub¬ 
stratum of undetermined consciousness as the 
‘ Energy of Pure Sen,tiency ’ (Cit Sakti), Sakti 
‘ Self-satisfied ’ (Svaparitppta) is called the 
‘ Great V r oid ’ (Maha £unya). 58 Here, a question 
might naturally arise as to why only two works, 
viz., the MalinI and the Vijnanabhairava, have 
been specially chosen out of the extensive field of 
Trika literature in support of this view of the 
early rise of Sakti into prominence with the 
result of the gradual retirement of Siva into the 
inaccessible citadel of a ‘ Transcendental Principle 
of Pure Being.’ In answer to this possible ques¬ 
tion it has to be noted that these two Tantric 
works are chosen because they are regarded as 
typically representing the essential teachings of the 
numerous other works of the Trika School. As for 
the pre-eminent position of MalinI, suffice it to 
say that it is regarded by no less a person than 
Abhinava Gupta, one of the masterly exponents 
of this School, as presenting the essence of Trika 
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philosophy. 59 -Jayaratha, one of the most brilliant 
commentators of Abhinava, following in the foot¬ 
steps of his master, says that “ MalinI is even 
superior to all the other Schools of Saivistic Tan- 
tricism.” 60 Thus having so far dealt with the 
problem of the rising predominance of the Sakti- 
priiiciple. let us enter into the question of the 
different series of Her manifestations. 

Sakti before She shines oJ the different 

modes of Her manifestations remains, as has been 
so often pointed out, immersed in the Being of 
Parama6iva. From the point of view of this un¬ 
differentiated immanental state of existence She is 
described by the general term ‘ Cit Sakti ’ or 
* Vi mar6a Sakti ’ in the sense of an ‘ All-tran¬ 
scending powder of Perfect Bgoity.’ With reference 
to this stage of immanence, again, She is also 
designated by the term “ Para Vak,” the “ All- 
transcending Supreme Logos.” 61 Of all the trea¬ 
tises in the Trika, it is in the 16varapratyabhijna 
Karikas of Utpaladeva in the early part of the 9th 
century A.D. that we find this Vimar6a character 
of Sakti most emphasised. 63 Then in the 11th 
century Abhinava Gupta in his celebrated com¬ 
mentary Vimar&ni on the X6varapratyabhijna 
seems to see in it the greatest determinative 
character of Sakti. Accordingly, he took a good 
deal of trouble to trace all the different phases in 
the Sakti idea to this fundamental character of 
Vimarsa, which, again, he identified with the 
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power of ‘ Self-determination ’ (Svatantrya). 6 * 
IJtpala in Isvarapratyabhijna, characterises * Cit 
Sakti,’ the power of Pure Sentiency, as having the 
nature of ‘ Pratyavamarsa. ’ Abhinava explains 
‘ Pratyavamarsa ’ as that “ which has the nature 
of * Sabdana ” or sound, meaning a kind of * inner 
inarticulate expression ’ 64 independent of Sam- 
keta or the conventional agreement by which a 
particular word is meant to express a particular 
meaning. 66 Pratyavamarsa, in this sense, is the 
basis of such ordinary words of speech dependent 
on Samketa (convention) as * this is blue, ’ ‘ I am 
Caitra,’ etc. In this form of * inner sound ’ 
Sakti includes within her the entire world of 
objects in its ideality. Hence She is called ‘ Vak ’ 
or the Word. As ordinary words (thought-symbols) 
express their corresponding objects by a process of 
‘ spreading out,’ over the objects, Sakti as the 
* Supreme Word ’ spreads Herself out on the whole 
world of objects and envelops them within Her 
folds. Because She thus appears always in the form 
of ‘ resting on Her own Self ’ (Svarupa-visranta) , l 
which is essentially 'Cit,’ She is * eternal ’ (Ni- 
tya). 66 This eternal aspect of Sakti ‘ reflecting in 
wonder at Her Self with the ideal world ’ is really 
what is meant by Vimarsa. This very fact Pun- 
y&nanda, the author of Karnakalavilasa, express¬ 
es by saying that ‘ Vimarsa is the name of one iden¬ 
tical Sakti whose manifestation knows no limit.’ 67 
Prom a consideration of the explanations offered 
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by the Isvarapratyabhijnaand Nagananda (quoted 
by Punyananda) we can unhesitatingly say that 
Vimarsa Sakti is the Supreme Sakti in the state 
of ‘ vaguely experiencing ’ in Her Egoity the ‘ sup¬ 
pressed ideal Universe ’ while it is yet of an unde¬ 
fined character referring to the ‘ I-ness ’ (Ahanta) 
as still the more dominant factor. Abbinava 
Gupta fully discusses this essential, aspect of the 
‘ first stirring-up of the ideal world ’ in Sakti in 
the -5th Ahnika under Karika 9 in the following 
words : — 

l: Therefore, all this aggregate of objects 
(Bhavara.4ih) is in the Cidatma (Pure experience) 
in the continuous resplendent form of ‘ I am.’ 
Then because Samvid (the pure conscious Princi¬ 
ple) possesses the nature of a master characterised 
by Self-determination of the form of Lordliness, 
She throws out this aggregate of objects in gradual 
succession in diverse forms, making possible the 
distinctions of different cognisers (Pramatrbheda- 
prathanapurvakam). Even then She brings 
unity amongst different cognisers with regard to 
some common object of appearance (Abhasa), as 
in the case of several persons witnessing the danc¬ 
ing performance of a girl (Nitambinl-nrtye iva 
prekshakan). In so far as the girl remains the 
common object of the witnessing activities (Pre- 
kshana) of those persons, there happens for the 
time being a kind of unity (Aikya) amongst 
them. But so far as their bodies, vital forces. 
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ellects, pleasurable feelings, etc., are concerned, 
there does not occur any perfect unity, because 
these factors of distinctions still remain. 68 Thus 
unifying (Samyojana) and separating (Viyojana) 
every moment in various ways the cognising 
subjects (Pramatr), the Lord of Supreme Power 
projects the world of names and forms by exercis¬ 
ing the functions of creation, preservation, etc.” It 
is this ‘ independent play ’ of his power of introduc¬ 
ing diversity in unity and unity in diversity both 
in the external and the internal world that is 
called Vimarsa. 69 According to the Isvarapra- 
tyabhijna Karika of lltpala, this Vimarsa Sakti 
is beyond the determinations of time and space 
(Desakalavi^eshinl)V Hence, She is regarded as 
the ‘ Great All-pervading Existence ’ 70 (Mahasatta): 
Abhinava attempts to strengthen this transcenden¬ 
tal character of Sakti (Vimarsa) by the argument 
that determination of a thing is possible only when 
the subject of determination and the object quali¬ 
fied can be combined in thought without any in¬ 
congruity or 4 inner conflict. As an illustration 
of qualification he mentions the stock example, 
viz., “ Caitra is with a bracelet” (Katakavan 
Caitrah). Here, according to him, the person 
called ‘ Caitra ' and ‘ Kataka ’ can be connected in 
idea without any feeling of incompatibility or inner 
conflict. But in the case of Vimarsa and Time 
and Space the same Jhing cannot be said, because 
they give rise to a feeling of utter incongruity, 
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as; Yimar^a manifests Herself in subjectivity 
(Ahanta), whereas Time and Space express 
objectivity (Idanta). 71 When this Vimar6a Sakti 
comes into operation, there arises the fixed deter¬ 
mination of distinction and non-distinction in the 
world (Bhedabhedavyavastha). Again, V imania, 
as pointed out before, is said 4o be identical with 
the Svatantrya Sakti, the power of Self-determi¬ 
nation, on the ground that this fixed order of 
difference and non-difference is nothing but the 
outcome of the Svatantrya or the Self-determin¬ 
ing capacity of the Lord Siva possessing the 
nature of conscious Self-illumination. 75 Thus in 
the last step of the process of analysis the Sakti- 
idea is resolved into the irreducible factor of 
Svatantrya, the power of determining Self by Self 
alone, into the two-fold categories of subjectivity 
and objectivity, or the perceiver and the perceived 
(Grahyagrahaka). It is. in other words, in 
Vimarsa that the Supreme Independence (Sva¬ 
tantrya) of the Lord in the above sense consists.” 78 
To express this idea in plainer language, it can 
be affirmed that the Supreme Soul (Paramatma) 
is pre-eminently an Independent Entity, a means 
and an end to Himself, because He is capable of 
reflecting on Self as the Perfect ‘ I ’ in essential 
identity with the phenomenal world presented in 
ideality. For an easy understanding of this intri¬ 
cate point of the essential unity of Vimarsa with 
Svatantrya it is worth while to remember always 
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tlie/all-important fact that whenever the writers oP 


this School employ any such term as "Prakasa 


(Sen-illumination), “ Vimarsa ” (Reflection of 
Egoity as ‘ I ’), and “ Cit-Svarupa ” (True Self 
of Pure Sentiency), they never mean any real 
difference amongst them. 7 ' On the contrary, 
they assume the existence of a vital connection of 
fundamental character, so much so that the denial 
of any one of these three necessarily implies the 
denial of the other two. What they really meant 
by this fundamental unity binding them together 
is thjffc whenever one thinks of any being as * Shin¬ 
ing by Himself’ (i.e., a Self-illuminating Principle, 
—Svayamprakasa), the very law of thought forces 
idnot to think also that such a being must have 
knowledge of his existence as ‘lam.’ This 
thought, again, by its sheer force of logical neces¬ 
sity leads to a further acknowledgment of the fact 
that it is by reason of this knowledge of existence 
(a? ‘I am ’) that such a being becomes what he 
re ,illy is—a Pure Conscious Self (Citsvariipa). To 
this simple but at the same time most fundamental 
tfhth of the * Ultimate unity of Self * lying hidden 
at the back of all the coufitless experiences Of 4Jy 
lifev the ‘ eternal rallying-point ’ of all our cogni¬ 
tions, Abhinava Gupta’s commentator Jayaratha 
attempts to draw our attention by the following 
brilliant passage of Tantraloka :—“ Svatantrya 
is truly termed Vimars'a, which latter again, is its 
principal character. Self-illumination without 
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arsa is neither possible nor can 
ably maintained.” 75 The reason for giving 
this detailed explanation of Vimarsa is that the 
term Vimarsa is not only employed in a highly 
technical sense, but that it is also an entirely new 
conception, because nowhere in the extensive 1 
literature of the six orthodox Schools of Indian 
Philosophy is this term to be found used in such a j 
special sense as is so often done in the Trika. 
It is, therefore, no exaggeration to say that / 
in the hands of such masterly exponents of 
Trika Philosophy as Utpala, Kshemaraja and 
Abhinava Gupta this Vimar&i conception became* 
a kind of ‘universal key’ by which a SAva 
devotee could easily aspire to unlock the doors 
leading to the secret chambers of the mysterious 
palace of Sakti—the Great World-mother—dis¬ 
closing to his eyes an amazing wealth of endless 
occult forces. 76 Thus having examined the 
nature and importance of the Vimarsa idea in 
connection with Sakti, let us go back to the 
original point of the different kinds of Satti. 
manifestations. 

The earliest reference to the well-known 
tripartite division of Sakti into Iccha, Jhana, 
and Kriya for the purpose of creation is to he 
found in the Malinivijayottara Tantra. The 
meaning of these three Saktis is best explained 
in the following passage of the work':— 
Devi, She who is called Sakti, inherent irffnw 
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it he reason- 
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Sustainer of the world, assumes the desire-natt 
(Icchatva) of Him who desires to create. He? 
how She attains multiplicity, though one. That 
by which a thing is known for certain to be 
‘this’ and not otherwise goes by the name of 
JfiSna Sakti in this world. When the idea is 
born ‘ let this thing be thus ’ the power making 
it so at that moment is called Kriya Sakti. 
Though She is thus of two forms, Isvarl, when 
determined by the limiting adjuncts (Upadhi) of 
objects, becomes of endless forms, like the jewel 
Cintamam. Therein She attains motherhood, 
becomes divided two-fold and fifty-fold. She thus 
becomes the MalinT. 7 ‘ Why, it may be asked, 
does this Supreme Sakti assume three different 
forms? This question was, as a matter of fact, 
raised by Bama-Kantha in the middle of the 10th 
century A.Dy In his "Vivrti on Spanda Karika 
(No. 1) he suggests that thifc division does not 
introduce any element of real difference into the 
nature of unity of the Supreme Sakti. The three 
modes Iccha, Jnana and Kriya are only three 
specific points of view (l/yapude6a), from which 
Sakti is looked at owing to the play of Maya 
Sakti, which brings objectivity (Idanta) into the 
uppermost level. 78 Maya Sakti, according to 
him, stands for the ‘ creative functioning ' of 
Sakti, which stimulates from, within Her the first 
stirring-up of the ‘Ideal Universe which had 
hitherto remained suppressed.’ This three-fold 
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cion of Sakti is the most general division 
n the Trika literature. But sometimes a five¬ 
fold division is also found. The best explana¬ 


tion of this latter division is to be found in the 
Tantrasara of Abhinava Gupta. “ There is,” says 
he, “One Independent Illumination (Prakasa). 
Because of his independence alone He is un¬ 
determined by Space and Time, and is therefore 
pervasive, eternal, and also possessed of the 
nature of both having forms and formlessness. 

(1) His Independence is Ananda Sakti ; 

(2) the feeling of ‘ divine wonder ’ at His 
independence is Iocha Sakti ; 

(3) the power of knowing without any refer¬ 
ence to feeling or emotion is Jnana Sakti; 

(4) the power of creating any and every form 
is Kriya Sakti; 

(5) and the power of * shining ’ or revealing 
His own Self is Cit Sakti.” 79 

This five-fold division is made in strict 
correspondence with the five principles of 
Siva, Sakti, Sada^iva, Isvara, and Vidya, 
which arise from Sakti in the course of Her 
manifestation in universal experience. According 
to the Tantrasara of Abhinava, Parames'vara 
passes through the above five stages (i.c., these 
five principles) owing to the preponderating in¬ 
fluence of one or other of the five Saktis. 80 Thus 
when Git predominates, the principle of Siva 
arises ; when Ananda Sakti predominates, the 
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Sakti-principle arises ; when Icchti gets the upper 
hand, Sada&va or Sadakhya originates; when 
JuSna predominates over the others, Is'vara comes 
into existence; and lastly when Kriya rises to 
the surface, Vidyatattva arises. As to what 
exactly is meant by these aspects of the five 
principles of Siva’s universal experience at the 
time of the inner working of the five Saktis, we 
can find a very lucid explanation in the commen¬ 
tary on Paramarthasara, a Kashmero Saiva work 
written by Yogaraja, who flourished in the 11th 
century A.D. “ Siva-tattva,” says he, “ is that 
Caitanya (sentiency in the pure sense) in the 
form of Supreme Illumination (Mahaprakasa- 
vapuh), who is above all the other four principles, 
and is full of ‘ Self-wonderment ’ at His Perfect 
Egoity dwelling in the hearts of all cognising 
beings. That very Lord, partaking of Cit-nature, 
comes to reflect inwardly (Paramrsatah) in such 
form of experience as ‘ I will become the world.’ 81 
Then out of this inner ‘ Contemplativeness ’ His 
Satpvid attains the special form of ‘ joy ’ or 
‘ Blissfulness,’ and comes to be invested with 
the character of a world (visvatmata). Thus 
Samvid at this stage, slightly swollen up (Ivincid 
ucchunatapanna), becomes like a seed contain¬ 
ing all the objects of the world that are yet to 
come. This is the Sakti-state. Then, again, 
from this germinal state (bljavastha) of cosmic 
evolution, technically called the ‘ Great Void,’ 



analogous to such a form of experience as 1 
am this,’ the Great Lord experiences a ‘feeling 
of wonder ’ full of Perfect Egoity at His 
reflection of identity with the coming world, 
as though it were held up before Him in Idea. 
This ‘ wonder ’ finds its expression in such a 
form of experience as ‘ lam this,’ because the 
Ilriya portion of Sakti finds rest in His Egoity, 
leaving the Jnana portion scope for free indepen¬ 
dent play. This stage of MaheSa is called Sada- 
siva. 8S Then follows from this the Isivara stage, 
when He feels ‘ Self-wonderment ’ in the feeling 
of identity with the world in Idea as 1 1 am 
this ’ by a perfect balance, as it were, of the 
two mutually contrasted aspects of Subjectivity 
and Objectivity. In this ISvara stage the 
ordinarily l'elt contrast between Subject and 
Object has not as yet dawned. 83 Now from this 
stage, Subjectivity expressed in ' I am this 
becomes the principal factor, and Objectivity 
becomes subordinate to it. This may be expressed 
by an analogy to such a form of individual 
consciousness as ‘ I am I and this is this. 
Here the wonder can be explained by comparing 
it with a kind of * undefmable wonder ’ that a 
new-born child feels when it touches its head 
with the fingers.’ 81 An interesting point in 
this conception of five stages in the ‘ universal 
experience ’ of Siva., with special reference to this 
five-fold manifestation of His Sakti, lies in the 
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fact that these five stages are conceived in strict 
accordance with the gradual decrease of the 
purity of this ‘ wonder ' (Camatkrti) of Siva. 
Thus in the first stage (Siva) this ‘wonder’ is 
the wonder of Pure Subjectivity unalloyed by 
any mixture of Objectivity. In the second stage 
(Saktitattva) it becomes slightly bound up with 
Objectivity (though yet undefined) in such inner 
reflection as ‘ I will become the world.’ Here 
the wonder of Pure Subjectivity (Purnahanta) 
gets the first colouring of Objectivity in the ideal 
presentation of the world. In the third stage 
(Sadasiva) Objectivity is dimly perceptible, 
though wholly overshadowed by Subjectivity. 
In the fourth stage (iSvara), the purity of 
‘ wonder ’ has considerably decreased, so as to 
make the appearance of the polarity of Objectivity 
and Subjectivity possible. In the fifth stage, the 
gradual process of mixing up this ‘ pure gold ’ 
of wonder with the alloy of Objectivity becomes 
complete. 85 It may be of some interest to 
note here that some of che later authors in this 
school do not recognise Cit and Ananda as 
two different manifestations. They include the 
former in Jnana and the latter in Kriya. The 
reason for this different enumeration lies, accord¬ 
ing to them, in the fact that the rising up of these 
principles in and within Siva means some kind of 
‘functioning’ or formative (NirmSna) activity 
being stimulated from within. Creative action 
13 




again, is seen everywhere in human experience to 
proceed from some agent possessed of Jnana (Co¬ 
ordinating intelligence) and Kriya (power of put¬ 
ting forth energy). 86 Asa typical representative 
of this divergent view we may mention Punya- 
nanda, the author of Kamakalavilasa, who pro¬ 
bably flourished much later than the great Trika 
expounder Abhinava Gupta. 87 According to his 
opinion, it is Jnana Sakti, and not Cit as a sepa¬ 
rate Sakti, that lies at the basis of Siva-tattva. 
Similarly also Kriya Sakti (and not Ananda) 
stands as the basis of Saktitattva. 

Connected with these three Saktis—Iccha, 
Jnana, and Kriya—a different set of three Sakti- 
manifestations is also mentioned from the stand¬ 
point of the three well-known functions of Crea¬ 
tion, Preservation, and Destruction, viz. :—Varna, 
Jyeshtha, and RaudrI. 88 Vama Sakti, the world- 
mother, means the power which projects the 
world of the endless cycle of births and re-births 
(Samsaravamanat). Jayaratha identifies Her with 
another Sakti called “ Tirodhana Sakti.” 88 It is 
specially to this Sakti that Brahma owes His func¬ 
tion of creation. Next comes Jyeshtha. She is 
the power by which the whole world is sustained, 
and is specially connected with Vishnu the preser¬ 
ver. RaudrI, as Her very name indicates, is the 
Sakti which belongs specially to Rudra, the God 
of universal destruction. The earliest trace of 
this division of Sakti from the view-point of the 
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three creative functions can be found in the 
Malinfvijaya. Here these three Saktis, conceived 
as the female counterparts of the gods of Hindu 
Trinity, are first mentioned in the 5th Adhikara, 
which deals with the enumeration and explanation 
of the different worlds and the various paths 
(Adhvas). 00 In this chapter they are mentioned 
with the two principles of Sadasiva and I&vara, 
and are said to be connected with the Sakala or 
waking stage. Later on, when we come to the 
8th Adhikara, dealing with the specific rules of 
Tantric purificatory rites, we find them mentioned 
once again.* 11 This time their connection with the 
Trinity is vaguely suggested. 

In Svacchanda, another Tantric work of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, which is very often quoted as 
an authority by the later writers of this school, 
they are mentioned with six other Saktis in con¬ 
nection with the rules prescribed for ‘Devatanyasa. 
According to this Tantra, the devotee should place 
on the throne the white lotus of Vidya, and in each 
petal of this lotus he should place (for the purpose 
of meditation) these ‘shining’ (Devi)female deities 
—Varna, Jyeshtha, and others. 92 Beyond this 
‘passing reference’ Svacchanda does not clearly 
explain the meaning or function of these ‘Shining’ 
Saktis. Curiously enough, no mention of these 
can be found in the Yijnanabhairava-tantra. 

Coming down from the time of such Tantric 
works of remote antiquity to the early part of the 
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pounded the Trika system in the Siva Sutras pro¬ 
mulgated by him in a mysterious way as a ‘fresh 
utterance’ from Siva, we do not find Varna and 
others mentioned anywhere in the Sutras by their 
specific names. There are, of course, two or three 
Sutras which might be taken as vaguely referring 
to these Saktis by such terms as ‘ Yoni ’ and 
‘ MatrkScakra.’ 93 Judging purely from the sutras 
themselves, it is indeed hazardous to assert that 
the words * Yonivarga ’ and ‘ Matrkacakra ’ refer 
only to these three particular Saktis, and not to 
any other kind of Saktis. Thus it seems probable 
that the Siva-sutras did not attach so much impor¬ 
tance to this division as it did to the other better 
known division into Iccha, Jfiana, and Kriya. In 
the early part of the 11th century Abhinava Gupta 
connects them with the Prana-activity in the 
bodies of animated beings. In Tantraloka he 
explains Varna as the “Goddess who presides over 
the * Samsarl ’ people and discharges the function 
of ‘vital-activity ’ of earthly creatures.’’ Jyeshtha 
carries on the same function within the bodies not 
of all persons but only of those who are ‘fully 
awakened to the consciousness of the Truth’ 
(suprabuddhanam). 94 This very function Raudrl 
performs in the bodies of ‘ those only who are will¬ 
ing to comprehend the Truth’ (Bubhutsunam). 
Jyeshtha tSakti has also another important func¬ 
tion to perform, It is She ' alone who leads the 
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9th century A.D., when Vasu Gupta first ex- 
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evotee to the attainment of a true spiritual 
guide (sadguru) assuming the form of Siva’s 
Will when the aspirant is already inspired with 
Rudra Sakti and is desirous of realising his true 
self. 9 ® 

After Abhinava in the latter part of the 11th 
century, Bhattabhaskara, in his Vrtti on the 
Siva-sutras, seeks to explain ‘ Youivargah ’ in the 
sutra “ Yonivargah Kaladariram ” as referring 
definitely to these three Saktis along with a fourth 
called Ainba. These four Saktis, according to 
him, are the originating sources of numberless 
other Saktis of the world. They are the concrete 
manifestations (mdrtayah) of Siva. Out of their 
conjunction is formed the body (sarlra) of the 
Kalas. The Kalas, again, are the causes of all 
‘ Sabdas ’ (words, lx., elements of speech), extend¬ 
ing from the first letter of the alphabet, A, to 
the letter Ksha These Kalas also cause the 
appearance of the distinctive knowledge of limited 
individuality, such as ‘ I,’ ‘ this is mine ’ (Aham 
mamedam iti bhedaprathatmakam) by an inter¬ 
pretation of Sabda or speech (sabdanuvedhena). 
Thus circumscribed by the working of the Kalas, 
the Pafiu forgets his own natural wealth of illimit¬ 
able Consciousness (Prakasa), and comes under 
their bondage. So in the end it is due to the 
gradual unfolding of the Saktis (Varna, etc.) that 
the true knowledge (of Self) of the Jivatman 
is enveloped. 97 
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Bhattabhaskara goes a step further, and 
attempts to trace the origin of these four Saktis 
from the transcendental Kriya Sakti manifesting 
herself as Matrka Sakti. 88 But though he seeks 
to derive all of them from the Kriya Sakti, he 
does not definitely suggest any connection of 
this new division (leaving out Arnba) with the 
more general division into Iccha, Jfiana and Kriya. 
But that such an attempt to harmonise these two 
different divisions of Sakti was already being made 
at this time can be seen from the following verses 
in Kamakalavilasa : — 

“ Icchaiaktis tatha vama pasyantivapusha sthita t 
Jnanasaktis tatha jyeshtha madhyama vagudlrita il 
lljurekhamay! vi^vasthita prathitavigraba | 
Tatsamsrtidasayan tu baindavarn rupam tisrita II 
Pratyavrttikramenaiva srngatavapur ujjvala I 
Kriyasaktisturaudriyam vaikharl vilyavigraha ll” 

Side by side with this division of Vama, Jyeshtha, 
and Baudri, the earlier Tantric works of the Trika 
seem to recognise a third set of Sakti manifesta¬ 
tions conceived of as ‘ Great Mothers (Maha- 
matrs)— sometimes eight and sometimes seven in 
number, presiding over the eight Vargas or groups 
of five letters. These Saktis are enumerated as : — 
Makes!, Brahman!, Kaumarl, Vaishnavl, AindrI, 
Yamya, Camunda and Yogis!. 99 The Maiini 
seems to suggest that these Saktis originated from 
the Iccha Sakti of the Supreme Lord impregnated 
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with the import of all the Sastric lore when He 
made Aghora understand this. 100 This eight-fold 
manifestation of Sakti is described in the 8th 
Adhikara of the work as ‘ surrounding Siva,’ who 
is described as ‘seated on the six-fold seat ’ of 
Ananta, Dharma, Jfiana, Vairagya, Arivarya and 
Karnika. Here their connection with the eight 
quarters is also vaguely suggested. “ After thus 
meditating on Siva of such description,” says 
Malinl, “ the devotee should sacrifice to the eight 
Matrs.” 101 But hero the enumeration, it may 
be noted, slightly differs from the preceding one. 
Instead of mentioning Brahman!, VaishnAvI, 
Camunda, Yogl^I and Kaumarl, the Tantra here 
mentions Agneyl, Varunanl, Vayavl, Nairrti, and 
Kauveri. On a comparison of these two enumera¬ 
tions of the same eight Mothers, one cannot fail 
to notice that in the second enumeration (in the 
8th Adhikara) the four intermediate quarters are 
referred to instead of the four Goddesses, viz. :— 
Kaumarl, Vaishnavl, Camunda, and YogisI. This 
fact leaves no doubt that the Malinl early sought 
to establish a connection between these eight 
Saktis and the eight quarters or directions of space. 
On this question of the eight-fold division of Sakti 
we find that the Yijfianabhairava, which is supposed 
to contain the pith and essence of an earlier Tantra 
called Rudrayamala, does not at all dwell on its 
nature and significance. As to why this division 
of Sakti is dropped in this Tantra we have no 
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means of offering any satisfactory explanation. It 
may be quite possible that these eight ^aktis were 
more fully dealt with by the bigger Tantra 
Rudrayainala, of which it contains the essence . m 

Turning next to the Svacchanda, we find that 
the connection of these Saktis with the ' vargas ’ 
or groups of letters and also with the directions of 
space—which was at least a suggestion in the 
Malini—is definitely worked out. This Tantra 
regards each of these Saktis as the ‘ ray ’ of 
Bhairavl, the divine consort of Bhairava. 
Strangely enough, Svacchanda mentions them as 
only seven and not eight in number. The Sakti 
cabled a amya is left out in this enumeration, 
which also differs somewhat from that of the 
Malini. Thus instead of Yogis'! and Brahman! 
we find here Varahl and MahSlakshml. 108 
Along with these three divisions of Sakti which 
we have hitherto explained, we also find a 
fourth division—perhaps the last important 
division—of Her into (1) AparS, or Ghoratarl, 

(2) Parapara or Ghora, and (3) Para or Aghora, 
from the point of view of tier different func¬ 
tions of degrading the Anus (individual souls 
in bondage) or leading them up towards 
the ‘ Supreme abode of Siva’ (ffivadhSma). “In¬ 
spite of the infinite forms of the Sakti of 
Siva,” says the Malini, “She is chiefly 
known, 0 Devi! in three different aspects 

owing to the different modes of Her operation 
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aryabhedat.). The name Apara stands for those 
Saktis which closely embrace the Budra-souls and 
draw them more and more downward by attaching 
them to sense-objects. Parapara stands for those 
Saktis which like the former, bar the progress of 
the individual souls towards final liberation by 
bringing about their attachment to the mixed 
fruit of their action (i.e., pain and pleasure). Last' 
ly, those benigni Saktis are called Para by the 
learned (in Saktitattva) which lead worldly 
creatures to attain the fruit of the (eternal') abode 
of Siva.” 104 In the 8tb Adhikara of MalinI a kind 
of description of the ‘concrete images’ of these 
three is given in connection with Nyasa of the 
Vidyamurti. Para, is described as possessing the 
‘pleasing* (Apyayanim) form of a ‘shining’ Goddess 
(Dcvlm) resplendent with effulgence of a million 
of moons. Assuming the form of ‘Will,’ She 
destroys the miseries (Arti) of supplicant devotees. 
Apara, the terrible, is said to be of a ‘ dark and 
tawny complexion.’ And lastly, Parapara—the 
mighty in Her real self—is of‘red complexion.’ 
She, too, assumes the form of Will, and is slightly 
stern (Ugra), but not terrible. 105 The real point 
of interest in this description is that a connection 
of these Saktis with the primate Iccha Sakti is 
sought to be established by the words “Iccharupa- 
dharam.”- In the Vijnanabhairava this division 
also finds its place in connection with the question 
of Sri Devi expressing doubt as to the triple nature 
14 
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of Sakti. In reply to Her question Bhairava ex¬ 
plains at some length only the nature of Para Sakti 
leaving out the other two. Anyhow, this Tantra 
does not seem to indicate so clearly as the MalinI 
the nature and reason for this division. Thus 
we have tried to set forth in a general way the 
different ways in which, according to the 
Kashmere School, the Great Supreme Sakti 
(Parabhattarika samvid) manifests Herself in 
the course of the gradual unfolding of the whole 
universe. To enable our readers to form an ade¬ 
quate idea of the interconnection amongst these 
different sets of Sakti-manifestations, we give 
below a tabular form. 106 

Sakti (Parabhattarika) 


Jftana Iccha Kriya 


Jyeshtka _ 

I 

Varna 


Eaudri 

i i 

Para Apara Parapara 

or or or 

Aghora Ghoratari Ghora 


RaudrI-Mahesi, Brahman!, Kaumarl, Vaisbnavi, 
Aindrl, Yamya, Camunda, Yogis!. 

1st set. —Iccha, Jnana and Kriya. 

2nd set. —Varna, Jyeshtka and Eaudri. 

3rd set. —Mahesl, Brahman!, Kaumari, VaishnavT, 
Aindri, Yamya, Camunda. and Yogisl. 

4th set ,—Para, Apara and Parapara. 









Having thus dealt with the question of the 
four main divisions of Sakti and their mutual 
connection, let us go back to the original topic 
of Her triple manifestations into Iccha, Jnana and 
Kriya. This division is indeed so well known 
amongst all the writers of this school and so 
significant from a psychological point of view that 
an attempt to discuss the problem of Sakti in the 
Trika system would be absolutely meaningless 
without a reference to this. It is because of these 
three Saktis coming into operation that we find 
the three Tattvas or categories of Siva, Sakti and 
Anu evolve. It is then and then only that the very 
application of the specific term Trika to this parti¬ 
cular system of thought becomes possible. Conse¬ 
quently, for a better understanding of the Trika 
mode of handling the problem of Sakti let us enter 
into a detailed consideration of each of these 
Saktis. As we have pointed out before, it is in the 
MalinI that we can find the earliest trace of an at¬ 
tempt to define regularly these three Saktis. Then 
from the MalinI, of rather uncertain date, we 
have to come down to the early part of the 
10th century A. D. for a further attempt to 
expound them by Utpala in his Pratyabhijna 
Karikas. 107 It is not until we come to the latter 
part of the 10th century, when Abhinava, 
the great encyclopoedic writer of this School 
flourished, that we can find a regularly philosophi¬ 
cal and consistent way of bringing out their 
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meaning and inner significance. To the gifted 
author of the masterly commentary Vimarsini 
indeed belongs the credit of having given a first 
systematic and closely reasoned out explanation of 
Iccha, Juana and Kriya Saktis. With these preli¬ 
minary remarks let us see what Jnana Sakti means. 
According to Mai ini, as we have seen. She means 
the * power’ by which a thing is known for certain 
to be ‘ this ’and ‘not otherwise.’ This power 
from which proceeds the ‘ determinate objective 
knowledge,’ or which imparts distinctive character 
to the knowledge of objects, is really meant by 
Jnana Sakti. This suggestion of the conception 
or ‘ distinctive determination ’ (niscayajnapakatva) 
Abhinava takes up from the MalinI and develops 
by affirming that Jnana Sakti denotes * that power 
of Samvid ’—the ultimate datum of all forms of 
consciousness—by which She causes the phenome¬ 
nal objects merged in Her to appear as * slightly 
emerged,’ bringing about the idea of externality and 
distinction in our knowledge of objects. 108 The 
whole process of reasoning by which he seeks to es¬ 
tablish this may be seen from the following passage 
of Vimarsini :—“ Samvid (Pure Consciousness) 
shines. No one can deny this fact. This Samvid 
cannot be said to be the exclusive property of 
objective phenomena, because in that case the 
‘ shining ’ or manifestation (Prakasa) of objects 
would not go beyond them to any cogniser (Pra- 
mata). On the assumption of thi3 position the 
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whole edifice of human knowledge, built on the 
relation between subject and object (Grahya-Graha- 
ka), would collapse. Hence, Samvid must per¬ 
force be admitted to include within Her the aggre¬ 
gate of phenomenal objects. These‘illuminations 
(Prakasah) of phenomena in and through Samvid 
cannot be distinct things like objects. So they aie 
but one, because otherwise there will not be any 
recognition in memory. Thus, one as She is, 
Samvid envelops within Her all the objects of the 
world. This being admitted, it has also to be 
admitted that She has the power to manifest some 
objects out of this ‘ inner content of the totality of 
objects ’ (Svarupantarbruditam artharasim) as 
slightly alienated from Her (hence the mutual dis¬ 
tinction of objects). It is this power of Samvid 
that goes by the name Juana Sakti. It is called 
Jnana because in this state, inspite of the ‘ first 
budding forth ’ of a sort of ‘ internal self-alienation ’ 
the element of manifestabiiity (Prakasakatva) still 
predominates. 108 This Juana Sakti is a self-estab¬ 
lished thing (svatah siddhah pad&rthah), and as 
such cannot be proved by anything external to Her' 
self. She is that ‘illumination ’ (Prakasa) in the 
sense of a ‘ mere presentation ’ which establishes 
itself in the * conscious reflection of Ego ’ (Aham- 
paramar^a) in every mode of knowledge such as 1 1 
know,’ ‘by me known ’ and * will be known by me,’ 
etc. 1 ' 8 Thus according to Abhinava the idea of 
the possibility of a ‘ manifestation (Prakasa) as 
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different from the limited cogniser (Mayapramata 
formed by the limiting influence of Maya) but at 
the same time remaining in unbroken unity with 
the Ultimate Samvid lies at the very root of the 
conception of Jnana Sakti. She is thus nothing but 
the ‘ Perfect Power of Independence ’ of the Lord, 
which brings about apparent distinction in Her 
nature of compact unity by a seeming alienation of 
the inner content, but all the while keeping intact 
Her real nature of higher unity. Thus we see that 
if we push our enquiry about this Sakti a step 
beyond, we inevitably come to the conception of 
Svatantrya Sakti lying behind Her 111 Thinking 
on the lines of Abhinava, it requires but a moment’s 
reflection to arrive at the most important conclusion 
that Svatantrya. as explainedin the Trika, unmistak¬ 
ably points tothe fundamental metaphysical position 
of this school, viz. :—that Truth in the ultimate 
sense is true because it contains within it a “ po¬ 
tential possibility ’ ’ of manifold appearance. This 
explanation of Jnana Sakti as the power of bringing- 
out the appearances of objects as distinct, yet 
retaining their essential oneness (Aikya) with the 
True Self, leaves us is no doubt that Abhinava en¬ 
deavoured to take his stand on the ultimate position 
of ‘ Truth as manifold possibility ’ and to deduce all 
the other Tattvas from it. When this Jnana Sakti 
or ‘ Power of determining knowledge ’ ‘ branches 
out ’ from potentiality to actuality, She attains the 
nature of Kriya Sakti. According to Abhinava, 
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knowing a thing implies a kind of ‘internal activity,’ 
or rather a kind of ‘ gathering one’s self np’ 112 
(Antahsamrambhah), by which the Principle of 
Consciousness in the form of illumination (Prakasa- 
rupa Sanpvid) distinguishes self from such grossly 
material (Atyanta-jadat) objects as the quality 
of * white’, etc. The precise meaning of Kriya 
Sakti can be better expressed in the following 
words of his Viinarsinl:—“ In such a mode 
of experience as * I know (Janami) a kind 
of ‘ internal effort ’ (Antahsamrambhah) is also 
experienced by the knower. It is by virtue of 
this Samrambhah, or the * pulling together of 
one’s self,’ that a person while knowing an 
object, e.g., a pitcher, also comes to have 
such experience as ‘ I know myself as separate 
from such grossly material things as the quality 
of white, etc. This ‘ internal activity,’ too, parti¬ 
cipates in the nature of Cit or conscious experi¬ 
ence. Such‘internal effort’ isVimarsa, and is called 
Kriya Sakti in a transcendental sense, because She 
is also a self-established and self-illuminating 
entity (Svatah siddha svaprakiisa), like Jnana 
Sakti. This very Kriya Sakti descends from Her 
transcendental position into the body of a creature 
gradually through vital force (Prana) and subtle 
body (Puryashtaka) in the form of physical 
vibration or nerve-force. It is then that She 
becomes capable of being directly perceived (i.e., 
in the feeling of fatigue after muscular exertion ). 113 




This interpretation of Kriyasakti Abhinava 
attempts to strengthen by quoting a remark of his 
great preceptor Somananda, viz. :—“Even at the 
very moment of grasping a pitcher that Kriya or 
the ' activity of knowing ’ knows it” (Ghatadi- 
grahakale’pi ghatam janati sa Kriya). ideally, 
the Supreme Sakti is one. Her real form is the 
‘Reflective consciousness of Egoity’ (Svabhava- 
pratyavamarsa). This true nature of 'Pratyava- 
mar^a’ or reflection of ‘I am,’ ‘out of me all 
things originate’ and ‘into me all are withdrawn,’ 
is the most intimate character (Nijo d harm ah) of 
Samvid, and is also called Samanya Spanda. 
Possessed as She is of this nature, She manifests 
Herself through the potency of the wonderful 
Self-determination of the Lord in two aspects, 
viz. :—Pure Sentiency as such and the cosmos. 
The first of these two is the internal, while the 
second is the external aspect (Bahirupam) of 
Sakti. 111 Even in the ordinary psychological 
sense Juana points to an ‘internal condition’ of 
the mind. The whole complicated process of it is 
carried on within the mind and as such is not at 
all > an extra-mental affair. Consequently, from 
this point of view of the ‘inwardness’ of Sakti as 
Pure Sentiency (Svabhavapratyavamarsarupa 
Samvid) She is called Jnana. 115 But when a 
particular stress is intended to be laid on the idea 
of ‘externality’ of the same Sakti as partaking of 
world-character (Visvatmakatva), that is, having 



within it in a nascent form (like a big tree in its 
seed) the whole extended world of names and 
forms, She is called Kriya Sakti. This special 
term is applied to Her because it ordinarily means 
‘so me kind of change’ that can be perceived in 
the external world—a kind of‘force in exercise.’ 
It can be seen that Kriya Sakti, understood in 
this sense, does not really signify anything subs¬ 
tantially different from Jnana Sakti, but only 
refers to a state of further ‘externalisation’ (bahi- 
rullilSsa) or ‘ branching out ’ (Pallava-svabhava) 
of Her very Self. According to Abhinava, in every 
kind of knowledge there is a hidden element of 
‘inner reconstruction’ (Nirmana). This ‘ internal 
reconstruction ’ necessarily implies some kind of 
‘ internal non-successive (A-krama) activity 
of the conscious Reality ( i.e ., Kriya). Thus, for 
example, in a person knows a pitcher what 
happens is that he not only grasps it in know¬ 
ledge, but also knows himself in a perfectly new 
aspect of being intimately connected with it. He 
now practically recreates himself in this newly 
experienced aspect of perceiver (Pramata) of the 
pitcher, which adds a fresh element to the already 
perceived groups of elements constituting his 
Self. 110 So with every act of knowledge a man 
comes to discover a new aspect of himself, or 
rather his potential possibility of Self-expansion. 
Thus with every act of cognition he is compelled 
to adjust himself to the new set of circumstances 
15 




that presents itself. By such an adjustment he 
makes them his own and transforms them into 
the necessary factors that go to constitute the 
concrete content of his Self or personality. It is 
this ‘ continual shifting of the knower ’ or * inner 
act of conscious response ’ with regard to the 
object of cognition that is meant by * inner recon¬ 
struction ’ or re-creation of Self. Thus to know 
is to create. It is this psychological truth that 
Abhinava Gupta had probably in his mind when 
he attempted to deduce Kriya gakti from Jnana 
Sakti as gakti in the sense of an unchangeable 
(Avyabhi chari) nature (dharma) of capability 
(Samarthyarupa), which shows Her self in the 
form (Sarfra) of ‘activity’ (Vyapara) distinctively 
characterised by a reflective consideration of the 
nature of Egoity of the Lord. 117 From this very 
timeless. Kriya gakti assuming tk subtle form 
of non-succession flow all the grosser physical and 
physiological activities of the world. As to the 
reason why She is not touched by Time (Kalen- 
asprshta), the Trika argument is that She cannot 
be subjected to the successional influence of Time 
because of Her being inseparably bound up with 
the Time-less deity giva. The ordinary activities 
of the world (LaukikI kriya) that we perceive to 
take place in successive points of Time are 
brought forth by a special mode of the Lord’s 
‘ volitional power,’ which seems to break up in 
separate links, as it were, the chain of continuity 
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objective appearances (Abhasavicchedana), 118 
Kriya $akti, thus conceived as the ‘ formative ’ or 
‘ constructive ’ power, is of the utmost value in 
this school because it is by means of this Sakti 
thoA the Lord Siva brings forth all the diversities 
of names and forms in the world. In this connec¬ 
tion it must needs be remembered that according 
to the view of the Kashmere School it is 
absolutely impossible to establish any real connec¬ 
tion between the world of manifold appearances 
and the Supreme Principle of Consciousness 
(or whatever may be its name)—a task that 
any system of Philosophy or Theology has to per¬ 
form if it at all deserves that name—so long as 
consciousness, ‘Cit’ in its truest sense, is main¬ 
tained as ‘ mere oneness ’ (Ekatva) without con¬ 
taining the ‘ many ’ within its Self even in a 
‘ potential form of unexpressed Desire.’ The 
problem of the ‘ one ’ and the ‘many’—a problem 
of age-long controversy—can never be satisfactorily 
grappled with unless it is admitted that the ‘one’ 
is not a mere hollow and characterless unity but 
a unity rich in the wealth of a power to compre¬ 
hend the ‘many’ within it (as its content). 119 
In other words, in attempting to face squarely 
the problem it is futile to push it back a step 
further into the region of obscurity, like the 
Advaitic Vedantists, by saying that the mani¬ 
fold world is neither existent nor non¬ 
existent but inexplicable (Tattvanyatvabhyam 
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anirvachanlyaro). On the contrary, it must rather 
be maintained that some kind of essential relation 
subsists between the two, and that the many 
has in some way or other (which we may not be 
able to say exactly) a * locus ’ in the ‘ one. 

It is at this point of the question as to the rela¬ 
tion of the two that the upholder of the Trika 
doctrine brings in this valuable conception of 
Kriya Sakti characterised by paramarsa—a kind 
of ‘Creative Desire’ (Cikirsharupa Iccha)~in 
order to bridge over the gulf of the ordinarily 
conceived difference between the ‘one’ and the 
« m any,’ the consciousness and matter. 121 In 
the course of his. attempt to harmonise these two 
orders of existence (matter and consciousness), so 
fundamentally opposed to each other in our or¬ 
dinary experience, Abhinava seems to have ana¬ 
lysed the idea of Kriya Sakti into two important 
constituent factors, viz. (1) Kartrtva or the 
state of a doer, i.e., agenthood, and (2) the func¬ 
tion of completely or regularly entering into the 
different forms of objects (i.e., a sort of co-ordina¬ 
ting activity implying the idea of ‘ scheme ’ or 
‘ design Bhinnarupa-Samavesa) . 122 These two 
elements of ‘Kartrtva’ and ‘ Bhinnarupa-SaraS- 
ve6a ’ constituting Kriya, again, are impossible 
if we do not admit in the background the exist¬ 
ence of Paramarsa or Svatantrya, which means 
an unrestricted power of self-determination. The 
very word Kartrtva suggests the idea of a ‘free 
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agent,’ as opposed to ‘ Karma/ meaning an object 
to be attained by the agent’s activity. 128 Now, 
this Paramar^a lying at the root of the concep¬ 
tion of Kriya is after all nothing but the * Creative 
Desire, of the Lord, in which all the phenomenal 
objects that are yet to be constructed (Kirma- 
tavyam) with distinct names and forms lie in an 
undifferentiated condition. It is very interesting 
to note in this explanation of Kriya Sakti how 
She is ultimately traced to the ‘ Creative Desire ; 
of the Lord called Iccha Sakti. Following this 
line of thought, it is not very difficult to see that 
not only Kriya but also the other two conceptions 
of Agenthood (Kartrfcva) and Causality (Hetuta) 
are so closely interconnected that they imply one 
another. 124 Hence, according to the Igvara 
Pratyabhijna of Utpala, the Lord Siva becomes 
the cause and the fashioner of the world of such 
phenomena as pots and jars. It must not be 
forgotten in this connection that the writers of 
this school, while thus describing the nature of 
Kriya Sakti, had always in view the fact of 
Her distinction from ordinary Kriya, which means 
a * movement of Time in the order of succession,’ 
or in relation of a * before 5 and ‘ after ’ (PQrva- 
paribhiitatva). Kriya, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, has the form of such perceptible (Abha- 
sagocara) * outgrowing activities 5 (Parispanda- 
rupa) as *Devadatta goes, moves, falls,’ etc. In 
these cases no Kriya is really seen apart from 
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ucli successive altered conditions of Devadatta at 
those of ‘ remaining inside his house ’ (G-rbades'a- 
gata) and ‘ outside it ’ (Bahyadesagata). Similar¬ 
ly in such Kriya as ‘ milk is transformed ’ (Pari- 
namate) the meaning is really only the ‘ change 
of one and the -same thing from being sweet and 
liquid to something acid and solid. 125 Thus 
Kriya, strictly speaking, refers to positive things 
only (Bhavah eva) in the 
occupying different points 


different characters of 
Time and portions 


of 


of Space. Consequently, such a thing as Kriya 
in-its-self (apart from the positive things 
affected) cannot be maintained to exist in the 
absence of any direct perception. Considered, 
again, from our common way of looking at things 
the very notion of Kriya (with succession and 
duration) necessarily suggests the idea of ‘ multi¬ 
plicity ’ by a reference to the different units of 
succession, and, therefore, cannot mean one unified 
non-successive entity. To obviate this possible 
confusion of the special Trika sense of Kriya with 
the ordinary meaning, a special term ‘ Spanda, 1 
as pointed out before, has been purposely employed 
by Abhinava. 

‘ Spanda ’ means a kind of 1 spontaneous self- 
initiated vibration ’ not stimulated by anything 
outside. Abhinava uses this term as a synonym 
of * Sphuratta,’ which means ‘ manifestation ’ (say 
of a pitcher) associated as a part with the ‘ I ’ 
(Ahamam^alagna.) 126 He explains e Spanda ’ as 4 a 
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slight motion ’ (Kincic calanam). The ■word 
‘ slightly ’ (Kificit) here, as suggested by him, 
conveys the sense of an ‘ appearing (Abhasate) in 
motion though really motionless ’ because Spanda 
nowise exists apart from the true Self of Pure 
Illumination (Prakasasvarupa). Only in the limited 
consciousness of an individual (Mayapramata) it 
appears as though it were connected with different 
phenomenal appearances (Abhasa-bhedayuktam iva 
ca bhati). As has been just now pointed out, the 
difficulty of maintaining Kriya Sakti in the ordi¬ 
narily experienced spatio-temporal sense in the 
Supreme Lord of Pure Consciousness could not 
escape the searching gaze of Abhinava’s keen 
intellect. He therefore leaves aside the cheap 
popular conception of Kriya and goes on to ex¬ 
plain Kriya Sakti from a higher and more advan¬ 
tageous position, namely, by a reference to the 
primate ‘ Conative Desire ’ of the Lord, which 
takes the form of a ‘ ceaseless cognition of the 
complete I ’ (Purnaham). 127 His standpoint is 
clearly brought out in the following passage of the 
Vimarfinl :— 

‘‘ But if this is so, one has to arrive at the 
natural conclusion that in the Lord, the Supremely 
True Cogniser (of Pure Illumination—Paramartha- 
prakasalakshana) there cannot be any Kriya 
because of the absence of the temporal succession 
in which She always expresses Herself.” To this 
possible objection the answer is that properly 
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speaking it is the Desire (Iccha) alone of Parame^- 
vara—which is of the nature of a ‘ ceaseless (1) 
cogitation of the complete I ’ ini the form of (2) 
unrestricted freedom, and which also has the 
nature of (3) not-looking-up-to-tbe-face of another 
—that is meant to be understood by the term Kriya. 
Thus the Will (Desire) alone is (expressed in the 
categories of) Causality, Agenthood (Kartrta) and 
Activity (Kriya). This holds good even in case 
of human beings such as Caitra, Maitra and-others. 
In their case, too, such ‘ internal volitional desire ’ 
as ‘I will cook ’ is really the action (kriya), on the 
ground that the continuous flow of " I will cook ’ is 
never broken even in the course of various external 
activities such as ‘Adhisrayana,’ etc. 128 On the con¬ 
trary, it is the will-consciousness such as ‘ I will 
cook ’ that really manifests itself in the character 
of "internal vibration.’ But there, truly speaking, 
no temporal succession exists. As in the case of 
men so also in the case of "he Lord, the Creator 
(Isvara), there is no sue <sion-element in His 
‘ cognition of the complete I ’ (\ irnarsa) which 
takes such forms as ‘I will rule,’ ‘I will manifest,’ 

‘ I will shine,’ " I will evolve myself,’ etc. 
Such forms of His experience consist only of 
* Egoity as such.’ But from this potential state 
of incipiency the Divine Will (Iccha) goes further 
down to a level of actuality, and assumes a 
form in which She seemingly (but not really) 
appears to be connected with succession. Plere 
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in some mysterious way She seems to pervade 
the body in the form of a * subtle vibratory energy '• 
such as a person feels when he says “ I am going 
to cook.” Now from a state of pure ideality, 
when She seems to pass on to that of materiality, 
She catches on Herself, as it were, a reflection of 
temporal succession and finally expresses Herself 
in the form of a rigid distinction of subject and 
object. Just as a person looking at the reflection 
on a mirror of a continuously flowing river seems 
to think that he perceives the very succession of 
the ripples of the stream, so also the Divine 
Iccha seems to express Herself in successive points 
of time in the course of Her passage from the 
ideal state of the vibration of the will to 
the grossly material state of the feeling of 
vibration in actual muscular exertion. To put 
it in simpler language, the same Divine Creative 
Will (Iccha) which leads the Creator to feel ‘I will 
shine,’ ‘ I will evolve,’ etc*, also leads a man in the 
same manner to such feelings of desire as ' I will 
cook,’ ‘ I am going to cook,’ etc. But in the ex¬ 
periences in the Lord’s Creative Will there is no 
‘now’ and ‘then.’ He does not require one 
moment to feel ‘I will manifest’ and another mo¬ 
ment to feel ‘I will evolve myself.’ All these are 
elements of His Creative Desire presented to Him 
in His Supreme Will as one ‘eternal now.’ But 
in the case of the will of a, human being She 
leads him to feel now‘I will cook,’ and the next 
16 
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moment ‘I am going to cook,’ and the moment 
after ‘I will put the pan with rice on the oven* and 
so on. So here, because the person feels the 
different elements of his desire in different acts of 
will expressed in successive poin ts of time, the 
Divine Will working in him appears (from his 
point of view and not really) to be successively 
expressed. The difference between the mirror 

and ParameSvara here lies in the fact that the 

« • 

mirror has no power of will, while Paramesvara - 
has. 189 Thus He has a two-fold Kriya.. Sakti, • 
viz. :"-(l) the power of producing activity in the 
form of succession, and also (2) that of establish¬ 
ing His connection with that activity in suc¬ 
cession. So also in the case of succession in 
Space, which is also due to His Kriya Sakti. 

It is the Supreme Kriya Sakti that brings 
about the direct relation (Sakshad anvayah) of 
Dravyas (substances) and Saktis with Kriya, e. g., 
the mutual syntactical relation subsisting amongst 
the different Karaka gaktis (i.e., gaktis inhering 
in Karta, Karma, etc.) and their relation to the 
receptacles where they inhere, such as 'rice,’ 
‘wood,’ and the ‘cooking pot’ in the illustration— 
"He cooks rice in the vessel by means of wood” 
(Kashthaih sthalyam odanam pacati). 180 The idea 
of spatial direction also arises out of the operations 
of this Sakti. ‘ Dik ’ or spatial direction is 
really nothing but a consideration of two things 
in ultimate reference to a unified experience even 
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?il ^e isaiost of Stich r 1; ' "ete considerations (Bhe- 
cfavimar^a as “ T ‘s I ing is to the east from that, 
•is beyond that, distant, ’ etc. Here, by theVimar- 
sa or the function of ‘ apperceptive unity’ of 
Kt iy Sakti the two things are viwed as internally 
united inspite of their being externally perceived 
ao different: In short, whenever the appearance 
of a,2 object does not get satisfaction from its final 
reference to itself only (Atma vitality a) but needs 
dependence (SakaAksha) in the last resort (Visranti) 
on another appearance (Abhasantara),.it appears 
in a relational aspect. This relational character 
of things is again an outcome of Kriya Sakti be¬ 
cause it involves Vimarsa or the ‘unifying activity.’ 
Thus operating as Vimarsa or ‘unifying power of 
I-reflection,’ Kriya Sakti not only enters, as we 
have seen, into the very constitution of Causality. 
Agent hood, syntactical relation (of the Karakas), 
Dik and relation in general, but also constitutes 
the very ground of inferential knowledge. On 
analysing the idea underlying inference, we see 
that tt Knowledge it gives is nothing but a kind 
of‘r -gnition’ (Pratipatti) of intimate connection 
be veen two appearances (Abhasas), one of which 
has the nature of effect or inner nature (Svabhava- 
bhuta) of the other. This intimate connection 
is established in thought on the ground of a nature 
of identity (Tadatmya) between the objects per¬ 
ceived in causal relation. This Vyapti-relation, 
expressing a relation of essential identity, is 
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baaed on the unconi. a ,\i c t e d experience of 
finding both of them al . a y" partaki ig of one; 
common character. Hence inference, working 
with the help of a consciousness of establishing 
unity in diversity, presupposes Kriya Sakti 
(through Vimarsa). 181 But the uniformly fixed 
relation of cause and effect and the co-presence ci 
the Sadhya and the Hetu (major and middle terms) 
in one and the same Adhikarana (substaiHCe, he., 
Paksha) in causal relation are brought forth by 
the operation of the Niyati $akti of the Lord. An 
inference is, therefore, valid only within the area 
of a particular period of time and a region of 
space where this Niyati or condition of uniformity 
of operation is known to exist. 

Not only Inference but Agama (scriptural 
text, as one of the sources of human knowledge) 
is also traced to Kriya Sakti. The only differ¬ 
ence in this case consists in the fact that it is a 
most ‘ inward activity ’ (Antarahga-Vyapara) of 
Isvara, whose nature is Git. This inward acti¬ 
vity assumes the form of • 'a highly confirmed 
and unifying reflection of Egoity’ (Dradhlyas- 
tamavimars'atma) which manifests itself as Logos 
or ‘Eternal Idea’ (Sabdana). This inmost activity 
or Vimarsa is the very life of even such forms of 
knowledge as ‘ Direct Perception’ (Pratyaksha), 
etc. 132 Thus operating as Vimarsa in the manner 
indicated above, Kriya Sakti brings unity and 
cohesion amidst apparent diversities of discrete 
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.euomena, and forms the corner-stone of the 
splendid edifice of human knowledge built on the 
three main authoritative sources of knowledge, 
viz.: —Pratyaksba, Anumana, and Agama. 

vVe have seen how the Lord causes, the diver¬ 
sity of phenomenal world to appear in His Pure 
Illumination (Prakasa) by means of Kriya Sakti 
in Vimar&t form, which is ultimately His Creative 
Desire. But how, one might ask, is it possible 
to harmonise in thought the world-diversity 
(Visvavaicitrya) with the one unified Prakasa ? 
There always seems to arise in thought an inner 
disruption when one attempts to think of an 
ultimate and real connection between the two. 
That it was so with the Advaitin we have said 
before. But, unlike the Advaitin of Nirvis'esa 
Brahman, the Kashmere Advaitin strikes out a 
new path, regarding the Sakti-holder as embracing 
within the Illumination-Self of Sakti the entire 
world of diverse phenomena. The hardest knot 
of all philosophical and theological speculations he 
unties in the easiest, way possible by using the 
happy illustration of a variegated picture on a 
piece of canvas. In a picture, he explains, the 
different objects which are placed in different 
positions by a combination of light and shade in 
different degrees appear quite distinct from one 
another, though they are all on the same undivided 
piece of canvas. So also Isvara, the Supreme 
Universal Artist, paints, as it were, the entire 





world-picture of manifold appearances on the 
plain and even-surfaced canvas of His one undivi¬ 
ded consciousness of Illumination. 180 According 
to Trika writers, the best place to look for an 
explanation of the existence of the Lord’s Juana 
and Kriya Saktis is the Jiva Himself (the indivi¬ 
dualised experiencer—Mayasamkucita pramata). 
If a person exercises a slight introspection and 
analyses the content of his own experience, he 
■will find that it is composed of two most important 
factors :—(1) Abhasana or Illumination of Self, 
together with the concrete mass of sensations, 
feelings, etc., and (2) Ullekhana or ‘bringing 
out ’ objectively the contents of his desire which 
hitherto he was unable to experience because 
they were not then existent. Of these two 
factors the first is really Inarm Sakti or his 
knowing faculty, while the second is his Kriya 
Sakti or desiring faculty. 134 Thus, strictly 
speaking, even a Jiva when he knows and acts 
realises to a certain extent bis latent power of 
creative self-determination. This is explained by 
the immortal creations of great artists or men of 
extraordinary genius. Now, from this level of the 
limited experience of Jiva working under the 
circumscribing influence of Maya, if a man 
pushes this result of his enquiry further on to a 
higher level, that of unrestricted consciousness, 
he is naturally led up to a position where he has 
no alternative but to affirm the existence, 
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in an undetermined condition, of Juana and Kriya 
Sakti. 

To sum up, we may say that in the highest 
stage of Parama Siva there are two indistinguish¬ 
able factors in His Supreme Sakti or Self, viz. 
Prakasa and Vimars'a. There His Sakti not only 
shines but at the same time incessantly reflects on 
' the ‘Complete-I.’ In this two-fold aspect of His 
Sakti-nature consists His Supreme Lordship 
(Make3 vary a). On emphasis being laid on the 
Illumination-aspect, that Sakti becomes Juana 
bakti. On stress being laid on the Viman-Sa 
aspect. She becomes Kriya Sakti. 135 


Maya Sakti in the Trika School of Kashmere. 

Maya Sakti plays an important part in the 
Trika system, for the reason that it is She alone 
who brings to the surface the category of Idanta 183 
(lit. thisness,’ i.e., objectivity), which before 
Her operation remains submerged in the Supreme 
Sakti. By causing this implicitly contained ele¬ 
ment of objectivity to shine out explicitly, She 
brings forth the well-known division of the Tattvas 
into Sada&va, T^vara, Vidya, etc. It is precisely at 
this point of the gradual differentiation within the 
‘ inner content ’ of the Supreme Sakti shining out 
so as to produce the objective world of diversities 
that the Trika writers have to bring in the concep¬ 
tion of Maya as an ‘individualising power capable 
of bringing forth diversities of genus and species’ 
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( Jatibhedopabhedotpadana - vaicitrya - samartbya - 
rup&). 187 The earliest mention of Maya as a 
Sakti is to be found again in the Malinlvijayottara. 
It seems that Malini regards Her as ‘ a material 
cause of the world’ (Upadana Karana) for the 
accomplishment of the enjoyments (Bhoga) of 
Pralaya Kevalas. This Tantra describes Her in 
the following terms :—“She is one, pervasive, 
undivided, the origin of the world, without begin¬ 
ning and end, and is also called the Ts§,ni of 
Siva,’’ 18 * From Her, according to Malini, not 
only proceed the five sheaths of limitations of 
Individual Experience (Panca Kancukas), viz., 
Kali!, Vidya, Raga, Niyati, and Kala, but also 
the other principles ranging from Purusha up to 
the earth, technically called in the Trika ‘ Kaladi- 
kshityanta.’ 189 One point that strikes us in the 
manner in which She is treated in the Malini is 
that She is regarded as representing the ‘productive 
aspect’ of the Supreme Sakti of the Lord offering 
to the Sakalas or JIvas in general for enjoy¬ 
ment an extensive field of Samsara, containing a 
a totality of the above categories. Apart from 
this short notice of a rather sketchy character at 
the beginning of the 1st Adhikara, Malini does 
not give us an explicit definition of Maya as a 
principle, nor elaborate on the processes of Her 
working. 

In the Vijnanabhairava-tantra we find the 
word Maya mentioned only on two occasions, 140 
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viz., (1) in pointing out the utter unsubstantiality 
(Asaratva) of the Sakala aspect of Bhairava, and 
(2) explaining that the Purusha is not separate 
from Siva, but thinks Himself so, because of the 
working of the Maya principle. Prom the way 
in which the word Maya is mentioned in this 
Tantra along with such other words as Sakrajala, 
(Magic), Svapna (Dream), and Gandharvanagara 
(the city of Gandharvas, i.e., the clouds assuming 
fantastic shapes), it would seem that in this trea¬ 
tise Maya is looked at simply from the point of 
view of an ‘ illusion or wonder-working power. ’ 
This impression is further confirmed by the 95th 
sloka, which attempts to define Her as ‘ She who 
keeps the individual soul under a spell (Moha),’ 
i.e, She possesses the distinctive attribute of 
‘ Mohanatva.’ 141 If from such Tantric works we 
come down to the 9th century, when Vasu Gupta 
“discovered” the Siva Sutras, we find that he 
explains Maya not so much bv laying stress on 
Her aspect of ‘ productivity of enjoyments ’ 
(Bhogosamsiddhi) or ‘ wonder of illusion ’ as by 
emphasising the aspect of producing ‘ Aviveka ’ 
or non-discriminate knowledge; The word Maya 
occurs in two Sutras only of the entire work of 
the Siva Sutras, viz. :—“ A-viveko Maya Saushup- 
tarn” and “ Kaladlnam tattvanam aviveko Maya.” 
In the first Sutra Vasu Gupta tries to convey the 
idea of Maya as a ‘ ‘ Great Dreamless Sleep ’ ’ of 
the individual Soul. In the condition of ordinary 
17 
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Sushupti (Dreamless Sleep) the mind-energv 
^Manah-spandana) of the Jlva remains at rest, 
and the whole world of the subject—the enjoyer 
and enjoyed--cannot be experienced owing to 
everything (Thinking Self and thought) being 
enveloped by a total darkness of non-discrimina¬ 
tion. So also, in the case of Maya, the Jlva is 
enveloped by an Ignorance or Ne-science which 
consists in a non-discrimination of the Supremely 
Conscious Nature of the Lord (Cidrupasya avi- 
vekah). 142 It is highly interestin g to compare this 
Sutra describing Maya as of the nature of ‘Dream¬ 
less Sleep ’ with the following remarks of Sarnkara, 
the great Advaitic Bhashyakara : — 

That Sakti, the seed of the world (undeve¬ 
loped) , to which the specific term Avyakta refers, 
is of the nature of A-vidya or Ne-science (A-vidya 
being nothing but the Aviveka of the Svarupa of 
Self). Besting Herself on the Supreme Lord, 
She is a ‘ Great slumber of illusion,’ in which all 
the Samsarl Jlvas lie, forgetful of the experience 
of the true Self.” 118 This illustration of ‘ Deep 
Slumber ’ to explain the nature of Maya is indeed 
a very happy one, as it serves to bring out with 
wonderful clearness Her enveloping function 
(Avarana). In the second Sutra Yasu Gupta 
brings out more explicitly the idea of A-viveka or 
non-discrimination of the Cidrupa Siva. This 
Sutra clearly states the fact that Maya is nothing 
but the non-discrimination (Aviveka) of the eternal 
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seer of Pure Cit from the Tattvas beginning from 
Kala. 144 This notion of Maya, as Aviveka or a 
positive principle of non-discrimination of the true 
from false appearances, which seems to be the 
main standpoint of Vasu Gupta, was further 
elaborated by Kshemaraja, the famous 11th cen¬ 
tury commentator of the Siva Sutras, in the 
following terms :— 



“ That indiscrimination (Aviveka) of the 
categories from Kala to Kshiti, of the nature of 
limited agenthood, etc. (Kihcit kartrtvadirupa), 
remaining in the forms of the sheaths, subtle 
bodies and gross bodies, is the non-distinctive 
knowledge of distinctive things. Such is Maya 
or Prapanca—-the objective world extended ini 
names and forms—constituted by Tattvakhyati or 
ignorance of the Tattvas.” m That Vasu Gupta 
viewed Maya from the standpoint of Avarana 
(enveloping character) productive of Aviveka or 
Moha is evident from the 6th and 7th Sutras 
which follow this one. In these two Sutras he 
expressly states that Siddhi (Sarvajnatva and 
Sarvakartrtva, he., the powers of Omniscience and 
Omnipotence) and Sahaja-Vidya (intuitive know¬ 
ledge of the Self-illuminating principle) can only 
be attained by a Yogi after the conquest and re¬ 
moval of the covering of Moha. 140 

Late in the 9th century, after Vasu Gupta, 
Kallata regards Maya as a kind of 4 taint ’ which 
spreads itself like a cloud over the clear firmament 
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of Siva’s Cit Nature. 147 In bis Vrtti on the 
Karika. he explains Maya as A-jnana or Ne-science 
which gives birth to Glani, causing the death and 
decay of the physical body of human beings. 148 
He does not refer to Maya in so many words 
actually, but seems to refer to her in his Vrtti on 
the 47th Karika when he says that the Sakti s are 
always engaged in wrapping up the true character 
of the Jiva, and that this Sakti by which the 
Pasu is caused to fall away from His true Nature 
of Siva and held in bondage is the Kriya Sakti of 
Siva working within the Pasu. This Kriya Sakti 
when not known in her true character (Svarupena 
ajilata) holds the Jiva in bondage, but when known 
leads him to the realisation of the final goal. 149r 
From the way in which Kallata discusses the 
question of the Bandha (Bondage) of Jiva through 
the fetters of mind, Ahamkara (Self-arrogation), 
subtle body, etc., it seems quite probable that 
he intends to identify Maya Sakti with Kriya 
Sakti and to say that it is Kriya Sakti alone who 
is the Maya or Ajnana, the binding power as 
long as She remains unknown. This suggestion 
of an interconnection between the two Saktis, 
Kriya and Maya, of the Lord Siva marks a distinct 
step in advance from the earlier writers reached 
by Kallata. This important hint, as we shall see, 
was in later times readily taken up and inter¬ 
preted with much force by one of the most eminent 
successors of Kallata, the great Abhinava Gupta. 
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Passing on from Vasu Gupta and Kallata to 
the earlier part of the 10th century, we find that 
the great disciple of Somananda, Utpala, takes 
up the conception of Maya Sakti in his Pratya- 
bhijfia Karikas and handles it in a more syste¬ 
matic and philosophical way, strictly confining 
himself to the functions and processes of Maya. 
He attempts to define Her as ‘that MohinI (Sakti) 
power of the Lord by which His Self, though 
ceaselessly shining as ‘ Illumination/ becomes 
partly unmanifested and the complete realisation 
of it barred in consequence. 150 According to 
him, it is because of this Maya Sakti of the 
All-pervading Lord that the Supreme Vimarga 
Sakti becomes limited, and being cut up into 
sections different from the cognisers as well as 
from -one another goes by the names of such 
mental modifications as Jnana, Samkalpa, Adhya- 
x ,asaya, etc. 151 Maya covers the ever-present 
i ’elf-illuminating ’ Cit and causes such gross 
reflection of Egoity as ‘ I am this gross body, 

’ (Asuddhaham vimanSah) to arise in connec- 
y or , with distinctly separate bodies and cognisable 
’objects ( e -0-> blue, etc.). Thus She operates so as 
j- 0 a ’ve birth to the self-arrogating feeling of a 
limb ec * eogniser. Hence, according to Utpala, 
■>...* unctioning activity of Maya is two-fold, viz., 
(1) Avaraua (negative) and (2) Vikshepa (posi¬ 
tive). By Avarana he seems to mean the drag¬ 
ging down of the Cit-Prineiple to a subordinate 
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position by partly enveloping His ‘ continual 
Self-revealing character.’ Viksbepa, according 
to him, would be the causing of the appearance 
of the feeling of a limited cogniser with reference 
to distinct bodies, intellects (Buddhi), and vital 
forces (t’rfina) in such expressions as ‘ I am, my 
body, intelligence, etc. 152 It is interesting to 
compare with this explanation of Utpala the 
doctrine of the later Advaita School describing 
May a as having the two-fold positive-negative 
functions of Viksbepa and Avar ana. The idea of 
Asuddha-Vimarsa in relation to gross bodies, etc., 
arising as resultant factor from the activities of 
Maya may also be compared to the Adhyflsa or 
the super-impositional character ascribed to Her 
in the Advaita School. We can thus rmhesitat- 
ingly say that TJtpala’s stress on the Vikshepa 
character marks a distinctly new step in the 
development of the conception of Maya as a Prim 
ciple. In his opinion it is due to the working 0 f 
this power that the different mental states 0 f 
knowledge such as Jnana, etc., though not 
tantially distinct from the one non-succes pire 
(Akrarna) Supreme Cit, not only arise as m , n _ 
tioned before, but also appear to be distinct fr< -> m 
Cit and successive, under the influence of 
individualising categories of Time and Spar w 
Thus he seems to account for the spatio-temporal 
feeling that is experienced along with every kind 
of knowledge (e.g., perception, doubt, et"•>)'. by 
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the fact of the discrete existence in space-time 
of the extra-mental objects. This spatio-temporal 
mode of the existence of the objects, again, he 
seems to derive from Maya. It is worth while 
to observe here how cautiously he approaches this 
question of Maya. He does not regard this Maya 
Sakti as a different power by Herself, but feels 
it safer to connect Her ultimately with Iccha 
Sakti, the most supreme and primate of all the 
Saktis of the Lord Siva. 164 Maya is, therefore, a 
form of Siva’s Supreme Creative will by which 
He, as it were, enters (Dehadim avigan) the 
physical bodies, vital forces, etc., of earthly crea¬ 
tures, and shows Himself in the rble of a ‘ limited 
cogniser (Samkucita pramata), as though pre¬ 
eminently possessing the ‘mortal coil.’ 155 Pro¬ 
perly speaking, all phenomena as they remain 
internally within Samvid-as-such (i.e., the Self- 
Illuminating Principle) are replete with Cit- 
nature. This typically Trika interpretation of the 
word has often been pointed out before. 160 But as 
soon as Maya Sakti begins to act upon them (i.e., 
the phenomena merged in Sainvid), they at once 
alienate themselves from Samvid and appear 
mutually exclusive and external (in existence). 
They exist externally, not because they are 
externally perceived, but because they are perceived 
as distinct from the perceiver in such a mode 
of experience as * This it is.’ 157 Finally, if we 
carefully analyse Utpala’s conception of Maya 
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as set forth in his masterly Pratyabhijna Karikas, 
we can clearly distinguish the three following 
constituent factors, viz. :—(1) Limitation (Sankoca) 
of the Supreme Vimar^a Sakti of Pure Ahampra- 
tyavamar^a, resulting in such mental modifications 
as Jfiana, Samkalpa, Adhyavasaya, etc., (2) The 
identification (Samaropa) of the Pure Ego with 
such unreal things as the body, intellect, Prana, or 
the * void,’ resulting in Maya-pramata or the indi¬ 
vidualised cogniser of limited experience, (3) The 
causing of an appearance of ‘externality (Bahyata) 
or the ‘apart-from-the-perceiver’ character of 
phenomenal objects really remaining with and 
undifferentiated from Oit, thus making possible the 
Artha-Kriya or the pragmatic value of each and 
every object. 

A careful perusal of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
Ahnikas of the Agama section of the Idvara-prat- 
yabbijna, discussing the relation of Maya Sakti 
with Suddhavidya Sakti and such Tattvas as Pati, 
Pasu, etc., leaves no doubt as to the conclusion 
that by the time of Utpala the positive conception 
of Maya as a power solely belonging to Siva of pro¬ 
ducing all the different impurities (Mala or 
Kalushya) clinging to Jiva and causing his bondage 
in the endless cycle of Samsara, had come to be 
fully established. 168 

Before Utpala, as we have seen, in the Saivistic 
Tantric works (e.g., the Malini and the Vijnana- 
bbairava) and the works of Vasu Gupta and 
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ita, this positive and definite character of 
Maya as ‘ Mother of all the evils or impurities,’ 
though vaguely suggested, was not definitely 
affirmed and carefully worked out in detail. It 
may be admitted that the Malm! early sought to 
establish, a connection between * Mala ’ (impurity) 
and Maya as Ajfiana—which possibly contained a 
broad hint as to this line of subsequent develop¬ 
ment in the definition of Mala as the cause from 
which shoots up the sprout of Samsara. But 
thus far went the Malini and no further. 158 Utpala 
however was not satisfied with only mentioning the 
three-fold function of Maya in giving birth by a 
process of ‘narrowing down’ the Illimitable Supreme 
Git, as noted above, to the three products, viz., 

(1) the individual cogniser of limited experience, 

(2) the mental modifications of Juana, Samkalpa, 
etc., and (3) the distinctive pragmatic values attach¬ 
ed to different objects (Visishtartha-kriya-karitva). 
He advanced a step further to strengthen Her 
positive character by deducing also the impurities 
of the six miseries, Kle£a, Karma, Vasana (sublimi¬ 
nal impressions as Aiaya), Vipaka (the enjoyment 
of actions ripened into fruits—either pleasurable 
or painful), and two M'alas, viz., Anava and 
Mayika. 180 Keeping in view all that has been 
said up to this point about (Jtpala’s exposition of 
the Trika doctrine of Maya, it will, perhaps, not be 
difficult to see why we have made the remark that 
of all the writers of the Kashmere School it was he 
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who first attempted to throw sufficient light on the 
problem by an elaborate and systematic treatment 
,of it. 

Passing on in chronological order from Utpala, 
we come to Ram'akantha, who wrote a very lucid 
and elaborate commentary on the Spanda Karikas 
about the middle of the 10th century. The most 
notable feature in his treatment of this problem is 
that he does not occupy himself very much with 
the definition and function of Maya, but rather 
sets himself to the task of determining Her exact 
position and ultimate relation to the Supreme 
Sakti of the Lord Siva. The existence of Maya 
Ramakantha seems to take for granted, on the 
authority of his predecessors Yasu Gupta, Kallata, 
and Utpala. He then proceeds to expand more 
fully some of the points which were not so deve¬ 
loped by the earlier writers. Thus, for example, 
in connection, with the function of Maya in giving 
birth to Asuddhaham-paramarSa or the reflection 
of the conditioned Ego—>a point only raised in 
passing but not elaborated by Utpala—he takes up 
for consideration and expand the superimpositional 
character of such AsuddhShanavimar^a into four 
kinds of ‘Imperfect Ego-consciousnessU (Aharnpra- 
tyaya), viz. :—(1) modes of Ego-consciousness 
resting on the gross body (Dehalambana), such 
as 5 I am a man, a Brahman, Devadatta, a youth, 
old, lean, bulky,’ etc., (2) modes of such conscious¬ 
ness resting on Buddhi (individual intellect— 
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Buddhyavalambana), as ! I am happy,’ ‘ I am 
sorry,’ etc., (3) those resting on Prana (Prana- 
valambana), such as ‘I am hungry,’ ‘I am thirsty,’ 
etc., and (4) that resting on the cognition of ‘void’ 
(Sunyavalambana) after rising up from a dream¬ 
less sleep, ‘as I knew not anything.’ 101 According 
to Bamakantha, all of these four kinds of Abam- 
pratyayas arising out of identification (Samanudhi- 
karanyam upagata) with bodies, intellects, etc., 
are caused by the Maya 3akt,i through removal of the 
Paramarsa of the true nature of Pure Ego (Aham). 
Another important function of Maya which was 
not explicitly mentioned by preceding writers, 
viz., bifurcation of the Supreme Samvid-nature of 
the Lord’s Sakti into the two most universally 
experienced orders of existence—the worlds of 
the subject and the object, or the cogniser and 
the cognisabies (Mata-meya or Jfiata jheya)—is 
expressly stated by him to be caused by the power 
of Maya. 1 " 2 Though in the writings of Kallata and 
Utpala we tind the superimpositional function of 
Maya dimly foreshadowed, we do not see any 
explicit mention of the process of Adhyasa, which 
played such an important part in the doctrine of 
the sister School of Advaita and formed the very 
foundation of Sankara’s exposition of Maya. But 
in the middle of the 10th century it seems that 
the Advaita School of Gaudapada gained a firm 
footing in the minds of the Trika writers. 
Thus it is extremely interesting to note that 
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who first attempted to throw sufficient light on the 
problem by an elaborate and systematic treatment 
.of it. 

Passing on in chronological order from Utpala, 
we come to Ramakantha, who wrote a very lucid 
and elaborate commentary on the Spanda Karikas 
about the middle of the 10th century. The most 
notable feature in his treatment of this problem is 
that he does not occupy himself very much with 
the definition and function of Maya, but rather 
sets himself to the task of determining Her exact 
position and ultimate relation to the Supreme 
Sakti of the Lord Siva. The existence of Maya 
Ramakantha seems to take for granted, on the 
authority of his predecessors Vasu Gupta, Kallata, 
.and Utpala. He then proceeds to expand more 
fully some of the points which were not so deve¬ 
loped by the earlier writers. Thus, for example, 
in connection with the function of Maya in giving 
birth to Asuddhaham-paramarsa or the reflection 
of the conditioned Ego—a point only raised in 
passing but not elaborated by Utpala—he takes up 
for consideration and expand the superimpositional 
character of such Asuddhahamvirnar^a into four 
kinds of ‘ Imperfect Ego-conseiousnesst ’ (Aharnpra- 
tyaya), viz. :—(1) modes of Ego-consciousness 
resting on the gross body (Dehalambana), such 
as 4 1 am a man, a Brahman, Devadatta, a youth, 
old, lean, bulky,’ etc., (2) modes of such conscious¬ 
ness resting on Buddhi (individual intellect—- 



Buddhyavalambana), as ‘ I am happy,’ 4 I am 
sorry,’ etc., (3) those resting on Prana (Priina- 
valambana), such as ‘I am hungry,’ ‘I am thirsty,’ 
etc., and (4) that resting on the cognition of ‘void’ 
(Sunyavalambana) after rising up from a dream¬ 
less sleep, ‘as I knew not anything.’ If ’ 1 According 
to Bamakantha, all of these four kinds of Aharn- 
pratyayas arising out of identification (Samanadhi- 
karanyam upagata) with bodies, intellects, etc., 
are caused by the Maya Sa.kti through removal of the 
Paramarsa of the true nature of Pure Ego (Aham). 
Another important function of Maya which was 
not explicitly mentioned by preceding writers, 
viz., bifurcation of the Supreme Samvid-nature of 
the Lorii s Sakti into the two most universally 
experienced orders of existence—the worlds of 
the subject and the object, or the cogniser and 
the cognisable* (Mata-meya or Jnatfi-jneya)—is 
expressly stated by him to be caused by the power 
of Maya. 1 " 2 Though in the writings of Kallata and 
Utpala we find the superimpositional function of 
Maya dimly foreshadowed, we do not see any 
explicit mention of the process of Adhyasa, which 
played such an important part in the doctrine of 
the sister School of Advaita and formed the very 
foundation of Sankara’s exposition of Maya. But 
in the middle of the 10th century it seems that 
the Advaita ochooi of Gfaudapada gained a firm 
footing in the minds of the Trika writers. 
Thus it is extremely interesting to note that 
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Ramakantha uses the very word ‘ Adhyavasyan’ as 
synonym of the more general word ‘ Adhyasyan ’ 
in such remarks as “ Atmfinam ca dehadyanitya- 
bhavahambhavena adhyavasyan janmadibandha- 
bhak, etc.” Even here he does not stop. To 
strengthen this position, he actually quotes a 
Karika of Gaudapada on Maya. 168 Another notice¬ 
able feature of Ramakantha’s exposition lies in the 
fact that in interpreting the principle of Maya he 
does not hesitate to utilise the conception of 
Ajnana. In the earlier writings of the Tantras 
and the Siva Sutras, as we have.seen, the word 
A-jnana is seldom used to denote Maya. Even 
when it is used it is employed ip a rather loose 
sense. Kallata no doubt uses the word, but does not 
explain what it definitely means. 164 The definite 
sense of Ajnana to denote an effect of Maya is, 
therefore, first supplied by Ramakantha. He 
explains Ajnana as a kind of ‘ SelfTarrogation 
(Atmabhimana) of not-self, such as body, etc., 
which possess the six-fold characteristics of change 
or transformation, without knowing the un¬ 
changeable nature of the true Self.’ In so explain¬ 
ing Ajnana he also uses the word ‘ Aropa,’ which 
is characteristically expressive of Adhyasa. 168 It 
is, however, not so much his explanation of the 
processes of Maya that lies to the credit of Rama¬ 
kantha as the wonderfully clear and precise term 
in which he brings out Her real position in the 
Trika scheme of Tattvas and the relation She 
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bears to the Supreme Sakti of Siva. One of the 
most remarkable results achieved by him with 
regard to the question of this relation is the con¬ 
ception of Maya as the ‘ most wonderful wealth or 
i esource of Siva s Nature (Paramadbhutasva 
vaibhava). IBR Thus, according to him, Maya is as 
necessary for the ‘ completeness ’ (Purnatva) and 
Lordship (Isitrtva) of Siva as His Supreme ‘inner 
nature of Cit Sakti.’ Hence, on the highest 
metaphysical ground, unlike the Advaita view, 
Maya has a definite locus standi in the Highest 
Reality, Siva as His Own Sakti (Nijaya eva Maya- 
Saktya), and not simply an alien power. Equally 
important with this is the conclusion of Rama- 
kantha that this Maya, the Lord’s own power by 
which He plays eternally in creating myriads and 
myriads of worlds, cannot in any ultimate 
sense obscure the true character of Siva, i.e., 
His Supreme Samvid of all-completing Perfect 
I-ness. This is so because She is bound to rest 

Herself for Her very existence and manifestation on 
this supremely blissful nature of Siva which She is 
to obscure. Consequently, paradoxical though it 
may sound, the most significant and rational con¬ 
clusion that Ramakantha has thus attempted to 
present before his careful readers is that Maya really 
stands on the Supreme Consciousness-nature of 
Siva, and from there causes an obscuration of that 
very Asraya Cit to be brought about in appearance 
only, without really running counter to that 
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Asraya. Herein lies that ‘ most wonderful 
character of bringing forth unthinkable events 5 
• :(Aghatanaghatana) of Maya which is technically 
called ‘ Durghatatva/ and which in later time was 
much emphasised by Abhinava Gupta. 168 Strangely 
enough, this position taken up by Bamakantha 
exactly tallies with that of Sarvajnatman, one of 
the most prominent writers of the sister School 
of Advaita, propounded in his famous work the 
Samkshepa Sarlraka. The only difference between 
them is that Bamakantha ascribes highest reality 
to Maya as the Lord’s own power, whereas 
Sarvajnatman maintains a sort of illusory relation 
(Adhyasika) between Maya, and Brahman. 16 ® 

After Bamakantha, in the earlier part of the 
11 th century, Abhinava carries this process of 
development of the Muya-conception a step further, 
and connects it with the Supreme Svatantrya- 
power of the Lord, This attempt to interpret 
Maya from the point of view of Svatantrya, 
which, as we have seen, forms the central part 
of the system of Trika speculation, is fraught 
with deep significance. It is only in the Kash- 
mere School that Mitya is looked at from this 
entirely new point of view. In the six orthodox 
Schools of Indian Philosophy Abhinava’s concep¬ 
tion of Maya as a 1 power of self-determination 
in bringing about the appearance of discrete exist¬ 
ence of objects ’ can seldom be found. 170 To the 
assertion of Biimakantha that Maya is the Lord’s 
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own power and not something adventitious Abhi- 
nava seemed to supply the reason by affirming 
that it is so because She is nothing but His 


power of absolute freedom in the manifesta¬ 


tion of manifold appearances.’ Svatantrya, as 
we have pointed out before, is explained by 
Abhinava as the Supreme Vimarsa Sakti. Maya 
is a form of Svatantrya. Hence, according to 
him, Maya is ultimately an external manifesta¬ 
tion of the Supreme VimarSa Sakti of the Lord 
Siva. 171 This emphasis, it may be repeated, 
on the Svatantrya-nature of Maya is the most 
notable feature in Abhinava’s treatment. What, 
it may be asked, does this Svatantrya underlying 
the conception of Maya mean ? This Svatantrya, 
replies Abhinava, means the ‘ unrestricted power 
of the Lord in accomplishing the extremely diffi¬ 
cult. task of separating His non-dual Sarovid into 
two mutually opposing categories of subject and 
object of thought. ’ Maya, understood in this sense, 
forms the ‘Aisvarya’ of the Lord, defined as Ati- 
durghata-k&ritva or the capacity of bringing to 
pass effects very difficult to produce. Every 
object, he goes on to explain, is a part and parcel 
of the Supreme Cit of Self-illumination. 172 Even 
to a limited cogniser in the stage of undetermined 
cognition a pitcher appears to be invested with a 
pervasive and undetermined character. But such 
cognition of a pitcher cannot serve any pragmatic 
interest (Artha-kriya). So the Lord evolves out 
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of His free nature the activity of Maya, and cuts 
into different sections the objects which are really 
all-lilling by negating them from the perceiving 
Self and Pratiyogi (other objects from which they 
are separately cognised) . m It is due to this negat¬ 
ing function of May& that a Mayapramata comes 
to have determinate cognition of a pitcher such as 
‘ It is a pitcher alone.’ She thus introduces a 
three-fold distinction in knowledge, viz. :— 

(1) the distinction of objects from one another, 

(2) the distinction of objects from the cognising 
self, and (3) the distinction of one cognising self 
from another. 174 This tripartite distinction intro¬ 
duced into the content of the one Supreme un¬ 
divided Samvid naturally presupposes a certain 
‘ free activity ’ of a supremely higher kind (Para- 
Svatantrya). Consequently, Abhinaya describes 
Maya Sakti as ‘ that Supreme freedom of Pararn- 
esvara through the instrumentality whereof He 
makes manifest the Pasu stage (conditioned soul) 
by first bringing into the upper level the aspect of 
the enjoyer (Bhoktrtva) and then through the latter 
that of the objects of enjoyment (Bhogyatva).' 175 
The main difference, therefore, between the Maya 
Sakti of the Kaslimere School and the Anirva- 
caulya Maya of the Advaita School consists in the 
fact that according to the Trika Maya is nothing 
but a ‘ highly synthesised power of freedom ’ of 
Mahesvara, whose nature of Satpvid has no real 
character of one-ness (Vastavamekatvam) in 
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apposition to plurality. Hence, according to the 
Kashmere School, Maya, is perfectly describable (or 
definable) both from the point of view of her true 
form (Svarupatah) and that of Her ultimate 
originating cause (Ivaranatali). So she is not 
Anirvacanlya Avidya of the strict Advaita, which 
baffles all attempts at rational determination. It 
is for this reason that the Trika writers do not 
resort to any of the five well-known ‘Khyatis’ 178 (or 
theories of explaining false knowledge) in explain¬ 
ing the Mayic Avorld of multiplicity and distinct¬ 
ions (Anekatva and Bheda), but fall back upon an 
altogether new conception of ‘Khyati,’ to which 
they give the special name of ‘ Apurna-KhySti ’ or 
positive Ne-science of the completeness of things, 
thus freeing themselves from the trammels of the 
ever-elusive doctrine of Anirvacaniya-Khyati. 
Maya in the Trika view is not, therefore, an error 
(Bhranti) of Ne-science, indescribable as either 
existent or non-existent (Sadasadbbyam anirvaca- 
nlyam), but an error of Ne-science consisting in 
incompleteness (Apurnakbyatirupa Bhrantifi), in 
so far as She does not manifest properly that 
which ought to be explicitly apprehended in com¬ 
pleteness to the last degree of Vimarsa (or com¬ 
plete I-ness). 177 Now the objection may be raised 
that on the acceptance of this explanation of Maya 
the apprehension of a piece of real silver as such 
would also be an error of non-complete apprehen¬ 
sion. Exactly so, is the answer given by the 
19 
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Trikavadin. If the antagonist further objects 
that the whole world of objects them becomes an 
error (Bhranti), the Trikavadin replies that it is 
perfectly true that the entire world of cognisable 
objects, as it comes under the purview of Maya 
(or Apurna, Khyati), becomes a kind of ‘ error 
whole and entire.’ Within this world of Supreme 
Error of Maya there come to be included other 
smaller errors, such as in the case of singly per¬ 
ceived objects or the taking of mother-of-pearls for 
a piece of silver. Such cases of errors compre¬ 
hended in the Supreme Cosmic Error of Maya the 
Trikavadin tries to illustrate by the example of a 
* dream within a dream.’ 170 It is from this Trika 
position that Abhinava directs a strong polemic 
against the Advaitin’s Avidya or Maya in the 
following terms : — 


379 “ If you say that the exclusive one-ness 
(ekatva) of the Git-Principle is His real nature 
(Vastavam) whereas multiplicity (Bheda) is due 
to an overflow (upaplava) of Avidya, we ask 
with regard to whom is this overflow of Avidya? 
It cannot be said of Brahman, because He is of 
the nature of Pure Knowledge. Nothing else, as 
Jlva, etc., really exists by His side to which 
Avidya can be ascribed. If you say that Avidya is 
indeterminable (Anirvacaniya), we do not under¬ 
stand to whom it is so. If you urge that Avidya 
appears (Bhasate) in Her proper form (Svarupena)* 
but is not determinable, you are but talking 
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nonsense. If again, you maintain that She is 
indeterminable because She cannot be grasped by 
reason, we ask: Of what avail is that reason 
(Yukti) which runs counter to one’s inner ex¬ 
perience (Samvedana), and what impossibility 
(Anupapatti) can there be in an actual pheno¬ 
menon? If you reply that Brahman is of the 
nature'of the Existent and is at the same time 
non-distinct, and distinctions arise only by the 
force of Vikalpa or constructive imagination, we 
ask : To whom does this activity of Vikalpa or 
imaginative construction apply ? It cannot belong 
to Brahman (nothing else being existent at the 
time). Moreover, you cannot draw a strict line 
of demarcation between Avikalpaka (that which 
is not constructed by imagination) as truth and 
Vikalpaka as untruth, as both of them equally 
possess the character of manitestability (i.e., are 
equally manifested—Bhasamanatva). If you say 
that distinction (Bheda) is contradicted or nega¬ 
tively obstructed (Badha) in experience despite 
its appearance, vve reply that the same remark 
applies also to non-distinction (Abheda), inas¬ 
much as Badha or obstruction means the rising 
up of a reverse form of knowledge. If this obs- . 
traction can be a real one only because it mani¬ 
fests itself, why cannot distinction for that very 
reason be true and not Avidya? If you say that 
this non-distinction holds good as it is based on 
the testimony of Scriptural texts alone, we reply 
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that Scriptural texts are also not real (in the 
highest sense), as they, too, presuppose the funda¬ 
mental distinction (of the divisions) of the cogni- 
ser, the cognisable, and the cognition. Hence, 
the whole thesis of Anirvacanlya Avidya falls to 
the ground.” 180 


Maya and her Evolules. 

Maya Sakti, as has been shown before, is the 
mother of all distinctions (Bhedaprastiti) that the 
fettered soul perceives, viz. : —(1) the distinction 
of the cogniser from the cognisable, (2) the dis¬ 
tinction of one cognising self from another, and 
lastly (3) the distinction between the cognisable 
objects themselves—in spite of the fact that all 
phenomena, irrespective of their mutual distinc¬ 
tions, proceed from the same Self-determined 
Sakti (Iccha) of Siva the Lord. Hence She is 
conceived in the Trika as a * Grand Matrix ’ out 
of whose stuff are moulded and shaped in a way 
all the thirty-six categories from Siva to Kshiti. 
But strictly speaking, the evolutes of Maya are 
only the five sheaths of Kala, Vidya, Raga, Niyati 
and Kala and the twenty-four principles enumerat¬ 
ed in the Satnkhya system. For an easy under¬ 
standing of these Tattvas which flow out from 
Maya as Her progeny we give below a table, 
following the order in which they are enumerated 
in the Malinlvijayottara : — 
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A glance at the above table will show that the 
Trika adopts the Sainkliya categories of Prakrti, 
Mahat, etc., and also the general plan of its 
analysis of the * Psycho-physical Whole.’ But 
unlike the Sarpkhya, which leaves a wide 
chasm of irreconcilability of mutual interaction 
between Prakrti and Purusha by treating them 
as t wo entirely independent entities of matter and 
consciousness, the Trika overcomes the difficulty 
by bringing Prakrti under the higher Cetana 
principle of the Kala Sakti, a form of Siva’s 
Supreme WiH-activity. In this manner deducing 
Prakrti from Kala the Trika avoids the inevitable 
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lamkhya error of the arbitrary introduction of an 
externa! agent, Pur us ha, otherwise unnecessary, 
for the disturbance of the equilibrium of Her 
constituent Guijas. This question we shall discuss 
more fully elsewhere. Let us now look into the 
meaning and inter-relation of these live categories, 
which are called Ivancukas. Malinivijaya seems 
to take Kala in the sense of a 4 capacity of 
limited agent-activity 5 (Ivihcit-kartrtva), which 
flows out of Maya and by virtue of which an 
individual soul feels himself to be a doer with 
a limited field of activity. It is, in other words, 


because of its operation that a Pasu is compelled 
to put forth its activity under restrictive condi¬ 
tions and cannot do everything. 181 

Next to Kala is born Vidyfv which means the 
‘ capacity (Saraarthya.) which determines an 
individual’s field of knowledge.’ 182 It is through 
her that a person feels that he knows some things 
only and not all (Kincit janami iti). According, 
to Abliinava, the function of Vidya is to discri¬ 
minate (Vivecana) objects of knowledge such as 
‘blue,’ ‘ pleasure,’ etc., which are reflected on 
the mirror of Buddhi (Intellect). 183 As to the 
reason why this discriminative function is attri¬ 
buted to such a separate principle as Vidya and 
not to Buddhi, which, according to Satnkhya, 
is the proper faculty of discrimination, Abliinava 
argues that Buddhi constituted as She is by a 
collocation of the conflicting Gunas is Jada or 
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inert matter, and, therefore, cannot discriminate 
herself, not to speak of discriminating objects of 
knowledge as pleasurable, painful or deluding 
(Moliatmaka). 184 The relation between Kala and 
Vidyii is one of co-presence. Every activity 
presupposes knowledge as a necessary condi¬ 
tion. Kartrtva or agent-activity is impossible 
without a knowledge of the doer himself. 
Hence, Kala or the * Mayic capacity of imper¬ 
fect action ’ naturally involves Vidya or the 
capacity of imperfect knowledge. The most 
interesting point to be noticed in Abhinava’s 
exposition of Vidya is his affirmation of the 
insufficiency of the Sanpkhya conception of Buddhi 
as a passive product of Prakrfci so far as the func¬ 
tion of intellectual discrimination of objects and 
sense-instruments in cognition is concerned. This 
enables one to see clearly how far the Trikavadin 
goes hand in hand with the Sanpkhya and where 
he parts company. He goes with Sanpkhya so 
far as the mere presentation of objects constituted 
of Sukha, etc. (Sattvic mode, etc. , by Buddhi is 
concerned. But he disagrees with him where 
the question of definite determination arises, 
because the Viveka of an object perceived as 
pleasurable as distinguished from another 
object perceived before as painful requires a 
certain ‘ mental act of rejoining ’ (Anusandhana), 
■'vtiich Buddhi, a purely material principle, cannot 
accomplish. 186 On the contrary, Vidyi! can perform 
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this function, as She is not substantially different 
from Maya, which is not ultimately dissociated 
from the Cit-nature of Siva. Even assuming 
the reflection of the consciousness of Purusha on 
Buddhi, which is transparent like a mirror, this 
difficulty from the Trika point of view cannot be 
solved, for the simp'. 0 reason that even then an 
actual relegation of Purusha’s essential character 
of consciousness (Cetanatva) to the mirror of 
Buddhi cannot be proved. 188 It may be seen that 
this difficulty is at bottom the main difficulty of 
the Sainkhya system, which holds Prakrti and 
Purusha in extreme antithetical relation with no 
common ground between them to make interaction 
possible. 

Next to Vidya is born Raga, which is ex¬ 
plained' as attachment (Abhishanga) to worldly 
objects. It is that which lends its colour, as 
it were, to objects (Ranjayati) and makes them 
appear in a favourable light, though as a matter 
of fact they may be just the opposite. Hence 
Rfiga consists in a capacity of super-imposing 
pleasurable or other characters (Gunaropapa-maya) 
on the cogniser as well as on the bodies, senses, 
etc., which are cognised. 187 Here, too, the Trika 
makes another departure from the Sainkhya, which 
considers Raga as one of the properties of Buddhi 
defined as Avairagya or non-dispassion. Raga , 
in this school, understood as a Mayic pov/er 
inhering in a person in the form of an ‘ inner 
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ng ’ for something other than himself (Kindt 
me bhuyat) more deeply than mere Avairagya,™ 
which is a temporary attitude of the intellect. 
Raga is related to Kala and Vidya in the sense 
that without it an individual cannot have imper¬ 
fection of knowledge and activity only with refer¬ 
ence to certain fixed objects such as body, etc., 
which people perceive in the every-day experiences 
of life (Pratiniyatavastu-paryavasayi). IM It is 
precisely for this reason that Saga has to 
be admitted as a category besides Ivala and 
Vidya. 

After Raga, Maya gives birth to the fourth 
Tattva, called Niyati. Niyati, derived from the 
root ‘Yam’ with the prefix ‘ni,’ means ety¬ 
mologically a kind of ‘ regulation ’ that such and 
such effects should follow only such and such 
causes and not others. According to MalinI, it is 
the power of Niyati that causes an individual 
soul to be attached to his own actions, and 
not to those of another soul. 1 * 0 The regulative 
function of Niyati in determining the pragmatic 
interests of life (Niyatartha-kriya) can be observed 
even in the every-day activities of people. 

A person, for instance, who wants to cook 
procures fire and not a brick-bat ; and also a 
person desirous of gaining heaven performs only the 
Jyotishtoma and not the Syena sacrifice. 191 This 
'fixed determii(ation’ cannot be an inherent quality 
of causes or effects themselves, because by 
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themselves they are unconscious (Jada). Hence 
they require the aid of an active will-agent to bring 
them under a schematic order. This is the reason 
why Niyati is regarded as a principle besides the 
three mentioned above. In the opinion of Ablii- 
nava, it is this Niyati that brings the two pheno¬ 
mena of cause and effect, such as fire and smoke, 
under an essential relation of invariable sequence 
(Avinabhava-sambandha). 182 In other words, it is 
due to the working of this Sakti that a phenome¬ 
non which is a cause behaves itself in such a uni¬ 
formly special way in relation to another which is 
its effect that wherever the latter appears the 
former must also present itself. Later in the 11th 
century, Yogaraja goes even further, and main¬ 
tains that Niyati not only exercises a power of con¬ 
trol in the region of causality but also controls the 
sense-organs of a Ivshetrajna (knower of the field 
of knowledge), limiting their activity within a 
narrow field of certain special objects in special 
points of time. Hence, according to him, the in¬ 
dividual soul circumscribed by Niyati can receive 
with his sense-instruments only some objects, and 
not all at a time. But the souls who have realised 
their fundamental identity with Siva (Rudrapra- 
matr) can employ their senses unchecked, and 
thus superseding the control of Niyati they are able 
to know all and do all in one single moment of an 
‘eternal now,’ as it were. 18 * Niyati thus carries out 
a two-fold function of specific regulation, viz .:— 
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(1) the specific determination of causes and effects, 
and (2) the determination of the specific energy of 
different sense-organs. Pre-eminently a principle 
of specific determination, Niyati is more or less im¬ 
plied in all the other four principles, because they 
all carry out their respective functions of limitation 
only through a process of ‘fixed determination’ of 
their objects by negating them from their oppo¬ 
sites (which means Niyati). 

After Niyati comes out of the womb of Maya 
Kala, the fifth principle of determination. Kftla is 
that Mayic power of limitation which breaks away, 
as it were, from the continuous chain of appearan¬ 
ces the constituent links of temporal instants, 
makes them appear in the discontinuous form of 
past, present and future, and thus gives rise in the 
mind of the Pramata to what we call the idea of 
temporal succession (Krama). Then from his 
mind the Pramata superimposes this idea on the 
objects of the extra-mental world, and comes to 
have such feelings as : ‘ I who was Jean have now 
become plump, and shall continue to be more so in 
future.’ 191 The relation of such a power as Kala, 
which introduces the element of succession into 


the grouped mass of our feelings and sensations, 
to the above four principles is quite evident. In 
all movements of the individual, whether in action, 
discrimination, longing, or specific determination, 
the indispensable element of time-succession is 
involved as a pre-requisite condition. 
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One important point that can hardly be over¬ 
looked in connection with this order of Tattvic 
evolution according to MfilinI is that a logical 
character of causality is attributed to it, so that 
every category which precedes is causally related to 
that which follows it. 193 The special value of this 
scheme of Tattvas presented by MfilinI seems to 
consist in two facts, viz. : —(1) that this causal 
character serves to bring out clearly the idea of 
a perfect inter-relation which exists amongst 
the evolutes, and (2) that it also brings into a 
greater prominence the idea of Kala Sakti by 
showing her as the effect directly produced by 
Mftyfi and not through an intermediary principle 
' like the other Tattvas. It may be noted here that 
this scheme of MfilinI slightly differs from that 
presented in Svaccbanda, an equally authoritative 
Tantric work of the Trika. According to Svac- 
chanda, not only Kala but also the other four 
Tattvas are born directly out of Maya. 188 But Abhi- 
nava is more inclined to the scheme of MalinI, on 
the ground that, though these principles anticipate 
one another in a way, it is better to take Kala as 
the first product of Maya and the generator at the 
same time of all the other four, because Kala as 
the power of agent-activity (in limitation) is a 
condition without which Maya cannot produce the 
other four principles. 197 Comparing the relative im¬ 
portance of these five categories, we find that Kala 
is the most important of all. As the Sakti of a 
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conditioned agent, She unites in Herself in the 
form of a sprout slightly swollen both the univer¬ 
ses of the ‘enjoyer’ (Bhoktr) and the ‘enjoyed’ 
(Bhogya). The great point about Her is that She 
is nothing but a form of Siva’s Supreme Will, and 
therefore not an unconscious inert principle, like 
Prakrti. Her very definition as “Kincidrfipatu- 
vi^ishtam Kartrtvam” implies that She consists of 
the same stuff as the Supreme SvStantrya Sakti of 
Siva. Now, this definition when analysed reveals 
two parts, viz. :—(1) Kartrtva—the subject, and 
(2) Kincittva—the predicate specifying the subject. 
The subject portion of the definition points out the 
‘enjoyer’ aspect of Kala’s inner content, because 
to be active as an agent means to be an ‘enjoyer. ’ 
The predicate portion Kincit (something), mean¬ 
ing the ground or object upon which the enjoyer 
has to act in order to experience himself as an 
agent (Kartr), indicates the ‘enjoyed’ or object- 
aspect. of Her content. 198 By a process of gradual 
alienation of the ‘ enjoyer’ portion from the whole 
content, She gives birth to the subject-series of 
Vidya, Raga, Niyati, and Kala. Then simultane¬ 
ously with Vidya, etc,, She produces by the same 
process the object-series of Prakrti and Her evo- 
lutes. Thus we can easily understand how the 
Samkhya Pradhana or Root-Evolvent is made to 
fit in harmoniously with the Trika scheme by 
being subordinated to the higher Wilt-force of 
Kala, which holds in synthesis the opposing 



principles of consciousness and un-consciousness 
(i.e., materiality). We can also see how by the 
admission of Kala Sakti the Trika is not forced to 
maintain like the Samkhya an influence almost 
ex-abrupto on Prakriti of such a ‘ lame ’ principle 
as the Purusha, but how, on the other hand, the 
whole process of ideal (Bhoktr-Sarga) and mate¬ 
rial evolution is more cogently traced to the 
‘immanent working’ of a Supreme Will tending to 
express itself. 

Let us now pass on from the question of the 
nature of Kala, and examine more closely that of 
all the five principles which so tenaciously cling to 
the individual soul as a kind of * tight jacket ’ 
(Kancuka) and cause him to he stripped of all his 
innate potentialities (Apahrtaisvarya-sarvasva). 199 
Here a slight difference oft opinion amongst Trika 
writers of different periods becomes noticeable. 

In the 9th century KaUata identified Her 
with the Kriya Sakti of Siva, which, according to 
him, enters into the individual soul unknown to 
him and without losing Her fundamental Cit-nature 
carries out Her function of ‘narrowing down.’ 200 On 
the contrary, Abhinava about 1000 A.D. identified 
them with the Iccha Sakti of Siva, which, accord¬ 
ing to him, is prior to Kriya in the order of mani¬ 
festation . 201 After Abhinava in the 11th century, 
Bhiiskara, commenting on the Siva Sutras, seems 
to have traced their origin not directly from Kriya 
Sakti but through Matrka Sakti, a manifestation 
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latter. 202 These apparently conflicting views 
can be easily reconciled if we remember that 
according to the Trika School there is no diff¬ 
erence between Iccha and Kriya of Siva so far as 
their common substance is concerned. The latter, 
as we have said before, is regarded only as a fur¬ 
ther externalisation of the former in the order of 
evolution. 

In the 18th century a rather interesting 
account of the nature of these categories is given 
by Sivopadhyaya in his commentary on the Vijua- 
nabhairava. The most noticeable feature in that 
account consists in the fact that he does not 
attempt to derive their real nature from either 
Iccha or Kriya, but goes straight to the very root of 
all Saktis, viz. :—the Svatantrya Sakti, under Her 
specific title Unmana. 203 The Supreme Unmana 
Sakti of Siva, he explains, enters into KalS, which 
again specialises Herself at every stage of evolu¬ 
tion up to the earth (Bhuvana) and gathers up 
within Her folds the six-fold path of Vacya and 
Vacaka, viz. : —Kala, Tattvas, the Earth, and 
Varna, Mantra and Pada. 204 By Manjunatba, a 
spiritual disciple of Abbiuava Gupta, a manuscript 
of whose short Trika treatise entitled “ A Mirror 
of the 36 Tattvas ” has been unearthed from 
Travancore in the extreme South of India, these 
five Mavic categories are looked at from the point 
of view of their function of * narrowing down’ the 
five Saktis of the eternally emancipated Siva, viz.. 
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—Omnipotence (Sarvakarkka), Omniscience 
(Sarvajuatva), All-completeness (Purnatva), Ever¬ 
lastingness (Nityatva), and AU-reachingness 
(Vyapakatva). According to him, when Siva’s 
power of omnipotence is narrowed in its extent 
owing to ignorance of Jiva, She appears in the 
r6le of Kala ; when the power of Supreme Omni¬ 
science is so limited, She takes the form of Yidya, 
and so forth. 205 Thus, according to the Trika the 
Pasu has at bottom all the five potentialities of 
Siva just mentioned. When this grand truth of 
his essential unity with Sakti or the nature of 
Siva dawns upon him through the gracious in¬ 
struction and initiation of a Guru, these fetters of 
the five Saktis, instead of keeping him “cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” become purified, and lead 
him to the right path of Salvation. On such an 
enlightened devotee Kala Sakti bestows the power 
of performing religious duties such as worshipping 
the deity and meditating on Him ; Vidya, instead 
of limiting his discriminative power, confers the 
higher power of spiritual discrimination (Tattvic 
Viveka); Raga, instead of causing attachment to 
the fleeting objects of the world, engenders Bhakti 
or the true attachment to the Supreme Reality ; 
Niyati, undergoing a thorough transformation, 
attaches him to devotional exercises ; and Kala, 
similarly transformed, enables him to establish a 
synthetic character in all the successive teachings 
of preceptors of different ages. 20 ' 1 
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Matrka—The Sakti inherent in Mantras. 

The idea of Para Sakti assuming the form of 
Matrka or energy residing in a latent condition 
within the letters a Mantra or mystic syllables 
forms! by no means an unimportant doctrine in the 
Saiva School of Kashmere. We need not go very 
far to look for its reason. Its significance as 
Mantra Sakti becomes clear if we keep in view 
the fact, that the Trika, like almost all the other 
religious systems of India, such as Vaishnavism, 
Agamic Saivism, Tantrio Saktaism, etc., attached 
a good deal of importance to the utterance of 
Mantras while concentrating on their meaning. 
That this esoteric side of mystic spiritual exercises 
with the help of certain Mantras or mystic for- 
raul® was considerably developed alongside with 
its philosophical tenets and ideas can be easily 
ascertained by a reference to such Tantric works 
as the MalinI, Svacchanda, and Vijrianabhairava. M7 
As the Agamic Saivas had their one all-important 
Mantra called the Harpsa Mantra, the Panca- 
ratrins their Sudarsana or the eight-syllabled 
Mantra, the Bengal Vaishnavas their bljamantra 
‘ Om namah Krsknaya,’ the Advaitins their 
‘ Great Sentence’ (Makavakya) ‘ So’ham and so 
forth, so the Trika Saivas had also their Maha- 
Mantra. 208 So far as the mere discussion of Mantra 
as imbued with Divine Energy is concerned, the 
Trika has nothing to say that is peculiarly her 
21 
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own. But the most interesting feature in her 
treatment of this subject of Mantra from a Sakta 
stand point consists in the fact that she endeavours 
to raise the whole question of the power and signi¬ 
ficance of Mantras to a firmer footing by establish¬ 
ing an essential connection with the highest 
principle of the system, viz., Vimarda $akti. 

Before proceeding to investigate this specific 
manifestation of Sakti, it is necessary to remember 
that, although this idea of Matrka Sakti as the 
origin of all Mantras with their constituent letters 
is common to such systems as the Agamic Saivism 
the Pancaratra, the Bengal Tantricism, etc., they 
hardly attempt to give a rational and systematic 
basis to the whole subject by showing how this 
conception of Sakti as a power behind the Mantras 
follows logically from the highest metaphysical 
ground of the system. These systems present 
Matrka as a special mode of divine energy in the 
Mantras, and seek to enumerate her different 
forms. Pancaratra treatises, for example, seldom 
attempt to discuss philosophically this Sakti of 
Matrka. 200 In the Srlpra&i \ Samhita—a Panca¬ 
ratra work of authority—we find that Matrka 
as a Sakti is merely asserted. There she is 
explained as the mother of all mantras, the 
latter being her physical embodiment. This work, 
apart from Mantra-Matrka, gives us a further 
physical description of Yarpa-Matrka, i.e., a 
Sakti of Narayana residing in each letter of a 
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antra. 210 Although the Padma Tanfcra devotes a 
long chapter to the subject, its treatment is not 
very philosophical. Only the Lakshml Tantra 
contains one or two chapters on Matrka where 
an attempt is made to explain her philosophically 
from the Paucaratra view point of Sakti. 211 In 
Tantric works, such for example as the celebrated 
Mahanirvana Tantra, we indeed find her several 
times mentioned, but a properly reasoned-out 
explanation of her significance and place in the 
system as a whole is hardly attempted. In the 
9th Ullasa, for instance, only an enumeration of 
tne 16 forms is given, in connection with the Rtu 


Sarpskara, when they are invoked after the worship 
of the five deities. 212 Turning from the.Tantras to 
the Agamas, we do not find very much of an 
explanation of this Sakti in the texts which are 


available, except a sort of passing reference in the 
Kamika and the Paushkara. In the Kamika 
Matrka is touched upon in the Mantroddhara Patala. 
Ihere again she is spoken of as only the primary 
mantra of all mantras (Sarvamantranam mukhya- 
bhuta), by whose help every object of desire can be 
accomplished.' 113 In the Paushkara she is only once 
mentioned in the 8th patala, dealing with the 
origin of Tantras and mantras. There, too, she 
is spoken of as a Sakti of Siva, who is the omni¬ 
scient mother of the universe of speech (Vanmayam 
jagat). 214 Mrgendra, however, has nothing to say 
on this Sakti. The Agamic treatment of this 
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question we shall have occasion to discuss in our 
chapter on Sakti in the Saiva Agamas. 

With this preliminary survey let us proceed to 
our subject-matter. Apart from the 'Kashmere 
Tantric works, we find the word Matrka used 
for the first time by Vasu Gupta in the Siva 
Sutras. Here the word occurs in two sfxtras, 
viz. —Jfianadhishthanarp matrka and Matrka- 
chakra-sambodhah. The first Sutra gives us a 
sort of definition of Matrka as that Sakti which 
acts as the repository of all cognitive knowledge 
of distinction and non-distinction (Bhedapratha 
and Abhedapratha). Considering this Sutra in 
its order of sequence with the previous one, 
“ Yonivargah Kala-Sarlram,” where ‘ Yonivarga ’ 
is explained by Bhatta Bhaskara as meaning the 
four Saktis of Amba, Jyeshtha, Rauftrl and 
Vama presiding over the letters of the alphabet 
from A to Ksha, 2W it may be said that possibly 
Vasu Gupta intended to convey the idea of 
the Matrka being the one identical Sakti 
presiding over these Sakti-forms- The second 

Sutra seems fo indicate a circular conception of 
Matrka as the centre of a wheel (cakra) whose 
circumference is formed by the four above-men¬ 
tioned Saktis comprehending the alphabetical 
letters. Besides this meagre description, Vasu 
Gupta does not seem to throw much light on 
this Sakti. In the Sutras promulgated by him 
we do not find, as in later times, any indication as 
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to what necessary connection .she bears to any of 
the three primary Saktis—Xecha, Jnana/ and 
Kriya. This point, which lie left unnoticed, 
was developed by the subsequent writers. After 
Vnsu Gupta, Kallata in his Vrtti on the Spanda 
Karikas seeks to identify Matrka with the Kriya 
Sakti of Siva, whose business, as pointed out 
before, is to keep the soul in fetters of bondage 
after stripping off his garb of innate potentialities 
by means of letters (i.e., throjigh speech), whence 
arise all forms of distinctive cognition. 818 Though 
Kallata does not mention the exact term Matrka, 
yet ihe fact that he has this Sakti before his mind 
when explaining the limiting influence of Kriya 
Sakti becomes quite clear if his comments on the 
Karikas 45-48 are read together as one piece. 
This identification of Matrka with Kriya Sakti, 
marking a distinct advance upon the ideas of 
Vasu Gupta, is a matter of utmost importance, 
because it enables us, as we shall see later on, to 
assign her exact position in the whole system. 
After Kallata, Ramakantha in commenting on 
the 18th Ivarika of the 4th section of Spanda 
seems to bring out another point of vital interest, 
namely, the connection of Matrka with the 
Supreme Vimar&i Sakti manifested in the region 
of discursive thought as Para Vak 216 Like Kallata 
he identifies her with Kriya Sakti; but at the 
same time he attempts to show that in her 
character of an embodiment of the lord (Aisivara 
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Vigraha) she is presupposed as a sustainer 
(Samasraya) of the four kinds of speech. Though 
she is inherent in all the different grades of Vak 
Bamakaiitha seems to be more inclined to connect 
her specially with the last and grossest stage, 
Vaikhari. He does this because the PasyantI and 
Madhyama are pre-eminently the manifestations 
of Jnana and Iccha. 219 It is the V aikharl alone 
which involves an actual effort of breath touching 
the different speech-organs, so as to result in the 
utterance of different kinds of letters, which 
means a manifestation of Kriya Sakti. 

This line of thought upon Vak, it is needless 
to mention, is traceable to some extent also 
in the Brahmanas and the Upamshads. 219 But 
the fact which stands out as a typical Trika 
view regarding Vak is that she is not simply 
looked at as articulated speech generated from 
an effort of breath coming through the larynx- 
box and striking against the different organs of 
speech, but as a kind of living intra-organic 
force—no t a mere physiological process, but a 
Supremely Intelligent Entity by herself. Accord- 
ding to Trika, Vak before she comes to be ex¬ 
pressed in actual vocable letters can hardly be 
distinguished from thought. As for example, 
when a person is just on the point of uttering 
‘ghata’ (a jar), the word, i.e., the speech-elements 
(not, the letters ‘ Gha ’ and *ta*), is still within 
him indissolubly associated with its correlative 
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deaT^of a jar. Practically, every bit of speech 
efore we give expression to it is inextricably 
ound up with a disorganised mass of thoughts 
and ideas not yet formed into definite shapes. To 
in words constituted by letters, therefore, 
neans simply an act of. disentanglement of the 
of a definite thing from the confused mass 
)f indeterminate ideas, all in a state of perfect 
oalescence. Consequently, according to Rama- 
aOtha, this Matrka Sakti, or Para Vak, w'hich, 
as we have seen before, is at bottom the supreme 
Vimar^a Sakti, radiates as speech in two different 
■vays, namely, as Eternal (N-itya) in the form of 
Mantras and Sastras, and non-eternal in the 
firm of language serving the ordinary purposes of 
ife. ,so To be able to grasp the essential point of 
datrka’s identity wfith the Supreme ‘All-tran- 
cending’ speech (Para Vak), it is necessary to 
onsider, in ,the first instance, the theory of the 
gradual manifestation of Vak through the three 
tages of Pasyantx, Madhyama and Vaikharf—a 
heory which is more or less inherited from. Vedic 
ources by almost all the religious systems of 
ndia. 


Vedic Origin of Vak Doctrine. 

This idea of the four-fold division of Vak or 
peech-energy is indeed of very ancient origin. 
|t can be traced to such an early period of Vedic 
fmtiquity as that of the Rg Veda, first Maxidata. 
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Vigraha) she is presupposed as a sustainer 
(Samasraya) of the four kinds of speech. Though 
she is inherent in all the different grades of Vak 
Ramakaiitha seems to be more inclined to connect 
her specially with the last and grossest stage, 
Vaikharl. He does this because the PasyantI and 
Madhyama are pre-eminently the manifestations 
of Jnana and Iccha. 218 It is the Vaikharl alone 
which involves an actual effort of breath touching 
the different speech-organs, so as to result in the 
utterance of different kinds of letters, which 
means a manifestation of Kriya Sakti. 

This line of thought upon Vak, it is needless 
to mention, is traceable to some extent also 
in the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 219 But 
the fact which stands out as a typical Trika 
view regarding Vak is that she is riot simply 
looked at as articulated speech generated from 
an effort of breath coming through the larynx- 
box and striking against the different organs of 
speech, but as a kind of living intra-organic 
force— not a mere physiological process, but a 
Supremely Intelligent Entity by herself. Accord- 
ding to Trika, Vak before she comes to be ex¬ 
pressed in actual vocable letters can hardly be 
distinguished from, thought. As for example, 
when a person is just on the point of uttering 
‘ghata’ (a jar), the word, i.e., the speech-elements 
(not the letters ‘ Gha ’ and * ta’), is still within 
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idea of a jar. Practically, every bit of speech 
before we give expression to it is inextricably 
bound up with a disorganised mass of thoughts 
and idea*? not yet formed info definite shapes. To 
speak in words constituted by letters, therefore, 
means simply an act of. disentanglement of the 
idea o£‘ a definite thing from the confused mass 
af indeterminate ideas, all in a state of perfect 
oalesoience. Consequently, according to Rama- 
r.uQfha, this Matrka Sakti, or Para Vak, which, 
as we have seen before, is at bottom the supreme 
Vimarsa Sakti, radiates as speech in two different 
ways, namely, as Eternal (Nitya) in the form of 
Mantras and Sastras, and non-eternal in the 
form of language serving the ordinary purposes of 
life.* 80 To be able to grasp the essential point of 
Matrka’s identity with the Supreme 'All-tran¬ 
scending’ speech (Para Vak), it is necessary to 
consider, in ,the first instance, the theory of the 
gradual manifestation of Vak through the three 
stages of Pasyanti, Madhyama and Vaikharl—a 
theory which is more or less inherited from Yedic 
sources by almost all the religious systems of 
India. 

Vedic Origin of Vale Doctrine. 

This idea of the four-fold division of Vak or 
ispeech-energy is indeed of very ancient origin. 
Jit can be traced to such an early period of Vedic 
j antiquity as that of the Rg Veda, first Mandala. 
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As an illustration we need only look at the 
following translation of the 45th verse of hymn 
164 of the same Mandala :—“ Vak is measured 
in four divisions. Them only those Brahmanas 
know who possess keen intelligence. Three quarters 
of her are concealed in the cave (of Buddhi ?) and/, 
cannot be perceived. It is only the speech <?i 
the fourth kind that men utter.” 2,1 To talce tb 
example of ghata, again, just before it was iittere' 
it already remained within the speaker not as 
particular kind of sound represented by the word 
‘Ghata’ but mixed up with a world of innumerable 
other ideas, from which the speaker could not yet 
distinguish it in the form of a judgment as ‘ This 
is a jar’ (Ayam ghatah). Thus speech articulate, 
which is composed of words formed by a com¬ 
bination of letters in different orders expressed 
in the form of a judgment, means a breaking up 
of this original unity of ‘ Total Experience’ into 
the two-fold aspects of the predicate, which 
stands for the idea (Vacaka) and the subject, 
which stands for the corresponding objective 
reality (Vacya) , m Hence * thoughts ’ or ideas 
which express, or to be more accurate, ‘speak of’ 
(Vakti or Abhidadhati) and things or objects ex¬ 
pressed are from the Trika stand point of Monistic 
Idealism one and undivided in the ultimate ground 
of the unity of Thought and Experience. Notv, 
according to Trika, this process of breaking up 
of the ‘Original universe of unified reality’ into 
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the, ty\j> clistitict but correlated universes of Vacy#^/- • 
"Vtj.efrkt- must necessarily presuppose the internal 
actiyit|^rf , living intelligent principle, which, 
thus banc. off into two seepdingjy opposite ' 

' Vct-Kns. This ‘Energy of ideational movement - ’ 
a -lie jack of all speech-activity the Trika styles'^' ' 

Pp.‘. v V’ik or Vimarsia or Matrka. 

||j 

: mishadic Theory of Prana Sakti. 

* ' ;:V . r' >v •’ 
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It inay v ho, be out of place here to point out 
that the Trika possibly received a suggestive hint 
as to tins idea of the play of a Sakti at the back 
if the Universe of speech from the Vedic theory i 
if Prana (Breath). For according to some Upa- 
Ushads P^-aria in the three-fold forms of cosmic 
:AdbibhauUka), intra-organic (Adhyafcmika), and 
celestial (Adhidaivika) energy builds up the 
universe of Vacya (Experience) and Vacaka 
i Thought).. 'As a principle of energy dwelling 
’ft the physical body, Prana (as Mukhyaprana) is 
said to build up the sense-organs, and also to gi ve 
rise to the specific differentiation of their, func¬ 
tions^ 22 ’’ So the Upanishadic doctrine is that Jb* 
Prana is also the life-giving principle at the basis 
of the human organ of speech. Indeed, Prana , 
weaves the whole world of multi-coloured objects 
irko a fine, fabric by means of a long thread of 
Namans or Sabdas knitting together the diverse,;; 
phenomena of bewildering complexity. 2 - 1 Thus 
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through the medium of the conception of Pnina 
Aupanishadic thought partially grasped th ulti¬ 
mate truth of the fundamental unity of Tiought 
and Reality (Vacya and Vacaka). But tin Upa- 
nishads could not very well conceive Prina as 
a conscious Power of Supreme Intelligence 
(Cit-Sakti or Yimarsa). So they had to bing in 
the further unifying idea of a higher p iple of 
Consciousness, viz. : —Brahman, whoir ./called 
the Prana of Prana (Pranasya pranah). Like 
this Upanishadic line of thought, the Trika did 
not stop at such a materialistic connection of 
Prana Energy, but went right up to the very roo 1 
of all forms of energy—which is the Suprem 
Intelligence—-and identified it with Matrira Le 
us now look into the significance of these fou 
divisions of Vak. Para Vak, according to Trika, 
is nothing but Vimarsa Sakti. This Equation is 
one of the most positive results which it attains 
in the course of its careful and laborious'investiga¬ 
tions. VimarSa, as is fully explained before, is 
nothing but the ‘ conscious reflection of Perfect 
Egoity.’ Para, therefore, is not strictly speaking 
a stage of Vak ini the sense of a manifested con¬ 
dition, but is so called only to indicate her ex¬ 
tremely subtle nature in comparison with the 
stages that follow. As VimarSa she has, it may 
be repeated, the characteristic of an ‘ infinitely 
subtle kind of speech ’ (Sabdana), or something 
in the nature of an ‘ inner discourse ’ (Abhijalpa), 
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laving in her womb, as it Mere, the Nada .or 
or ‘Absolute thought ’ as the root-principle of all 
forms of uttered sounds. 22 * 1 This Vak is just like 
the calm and glassy surface of a great ocean before 
a tempest begins to break out, when no change 
or disturbance such as billows, foam or bubbles 
is to be found. • Or to use a happy Trika simile, 
Para in that perfectly undifferentiated character 


is like liquid within a peacock’s egg (Mayiiraodara- 
savat), where the different limbs of the bird with 


the variegated colour of its feathers remain in a 
form of total non-distinction. 226 The entire range 
of sounds (Sabdarasi) and the extensive body of 
scriptures all lie dormant in her womb, without any 
division of Pada ’ (word), Vakya (sentence), etc.. 


the. different elements of speech. How Vak in 
this transcendental character is to be connected 
with Vimarsa has been elaborately explained at 
the beginning of our account of this School. To 
establish this VimarSa nature Abhinava, we 
repeat, explained her etymologically as ‘ ‘ 1 She who 
speaks out (vakti) the universe (ViSvam) as it 
were, by means of Pratyavamarsa or a kind of 
‘ suppressed internal discourse involving self- 
cegnition. ” Needless to say, in this all-tran¬ 
scending nature of Sakti or energy in suspension 
Vak so completely shades off into the Supreme 
'ht (Cidekasarana) that her character of Sabdana 
\t Abhijalpa can hardly be dintinguished. The 
next stage is Pasyantl. -She contains within 
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herself in a highly subtle and self-luminous 
condition (Antafc-samujjvalS) all the various 
sounds not yet cognised as different letters 

(Varna rapanusaudhana-viraha). It is the condition 

in which Supreme Energy stimulated by hei 
self-dependence (Sva-svStahtrya) is willing to be 
externalised, with the result that she as a self- 
luminous seer envisages, as it were, the whole 
course of her evolution as the universe of objects 
(Vacya), which has not yet clearly taken up the 
Vacya-Vacaka order (Krama). In this stage, 
therefore, the division of Vak into the two 1 actors 
of Thought and Experience is still in a germinal 
state 228 Then Vak in the course of her evolution 
passes on from the undifferentiated Padyanti into 
the next stage called Madhyamfi. In this condi¬ 
tion the order of Vacya and Vacaka is neither 
fully developed nor completely unevolved, but is 
capable of being dimly perceived by tlie intellect 
only She is called Madhyama or the Middle 
because she stands as a link between the Padyanti 
on the one hand and the fully differentiated 
Vaikharl on the other. According to the Paush- 
kara Agama, Madhyama is beyond the guidance 
of Prana Vayu. 239 This stage is explained by 
Ananta sakti, a Trika writer, who flourished later 
than the 12th century, by the beautiful illustration 
of the pod holding the grain (Simbika-phala- 
uyftyena) 380 The characteristics of Madhyama are 
thus explained by him in his gloss on the sntras 
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itulanatha :— ‘It (Para) assumes the name 
of Madhyama when it has entered the stage of 
the Buddhi actiug as determinative of the series 
of desires and ideas, and holds the group of letters 
in itself, as the pod does the grains.” The last 
and the grossest stage is called Vaikharl. She is 
so called because she is generated through the 
body (Vikhara). In this stage she is produced 
by the guidance of Prana and Udana, and, 
striking against the different vocal organs, such 
as heart, throat, etc,, comes to be expressed as 
gross syllables. Thus in this stage the order of 
manifestation as Thought and Experience and their 
mutual distinction become completely clear. 231 
According to Ramakantha all these stages of 
Vak are at bottom nothing but a ‘streaming forth’ 
(Prasara) of the Supreme Sakti of Siva, who 
never loses Her essential character of conscious 
reflection of Perfect Egoity (Svabhava-pratya va- 
marsa). Now that the meaning of the three 
kinds of Vak has been fully explained, it may not 
be difficult to understand why some Trika writers 
seek to identify them with the primary manifesta¬ 
tions of Icoha, Jiiana, and Kriya. On this point 
there seems to be a divergence of opinion amongst 
Trika writers as to which of these forms of Vak is 
to be taken as Matrka. Ramakantha, as pointed 
but above, is inclined to take Matrka as the 
Vaikharl Vak. Abilinava, on the contrary, does 
not wish to come down to this gross stage of 
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fourth speech but seems to be more inclined to 
identify her with the subtlest form of Para, when 
objectivity is just beginning to cast a pale shadow 
over her (Amrsyacchayaya yukta). 282 From all 
these discussions there emerges one important 
point which should be borne in mind, namely, 
that the Trika recognises Matrka ultimately as 
the Para Sakti in an undisturbed condition 
(Akshubdha), which always acts in conjunction 
with the Supreme Cogniser (Parapramata), Siva. 
The name Matrka as the repository of distinctive 
cognitions is given to her only from the stand¬ 
point of Pasu, because he does not know her in 
her true character as an ultimate source (Yoni) of 
all mantras and Vidyas. Hence, Kshemaraja and 
other Trika writers explain her etymologically 
from the word Matr and the ‘taddhita’ affix ‘Ka’ 
added in the sense of ‘not known’ (Panini V. iii. 
73). 2118 The consideration of Matrka naturally 
leads us to another problem which is so closely 
connected with her that we can ill afford to pass 
it by. This is the problem of mantras, of whom 
Matrka is the ‘ Great Source.’ But for this we 
need not go into the infinite details of Mantra- 
practice, which are rather meaningless to one 
not initiated into their mysteries. 23,1 Our business 
here is only to understand the raison d’ Hre of 
the subject of Mantra-Sakti in so far as it is to 
be explained in harmony with the main principle 
of Trika, i.e., Vimarsa. 
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The word Mantra, as can be easily seen, 
comes from the root Man and the affix tra ; but 
Trika writers fancifully derive tra from the root 
trai, 'to redeem.’ Hence, Mantra literally means, 
according to them, ‘that which redeems a person 
who meditates on it.’ 283 But the Trika went far 
beyond this simple conception. The typical 
Trika view is set. forth in Kshemaraja’s Vimarsim 
on the Siva Sutras. Commenting on the first 
Sutras of the 2nd Unmesha, he explains Mantra 
as ‘that by which the Supremo Truth (Paratattva) 
is thought of in terms of unity.’ This again is 
explained on the strength of the Sutra as the 
devotee’s own Citta or intelligence-stuff within. 286 
That this interpretation is a very sensible one 
is apparent from the fact that it at once leads 
us from the popular meaning of letters and 
symbols to a loftier plane of the devotee’s con¬ 
centrated thought. Mantra, according to Kshema- 
raja, does not therefore mean a simple com¬ 
bination of various letters in different order, 
but a kind of highly concentrated thought- 
activity focussed to a point, as it were, which is 
carried on by the devotee (Mantrl) with the help 
of such external symbols as Pranava, Prasada, etc. 
If this significance of Mantra is taken for granted 
it becomes essentially connected with Vimarsa of 
the * I-ness ’ in complete non-distinction from the 
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entire universe of Thought and Experience. The 
inter-relation between Mantra and Vimarsa, the 
very pith and essence of the Trika system, has 
been explicitly elucidated by Kshemaraja in his 
commentary on the 3rd Sutra of the 2nd Book of 
the Siva SHtraa,** 7 There he remarks that in 
Vimarsa lies the whole secret of Mantra and its 
mystic power. To strengthen this view of < imar- 
g a as the basic principle of mantra, he quotes the 
following appropriate text from an earlier Tantric 
work called Tantrasadbhava : — 

“ 0 beloved, Mantras are composed of letters or , 
sounds which are imbued with Sakti. This Sakti 
you should know as Matrka Matrka, again, 
is ailed with Siva’s nature.” 398 In this quotation 
Kshemaraja attempts to present before us the 
important categories of Varna, Mantra, Matrka, 
Para Sakti, and last of all Siva—making up the 
esoteric side of the Trika system in their true 
perspective. If this Sakla genesis of Mantras is 
tost sight of, the Trika affirms that the Mantras 
will be as futile as the autumnal clouds which give 
forth thunders but seldom pour down rain. 339 Quot¬ 
ing from Srlkantha Samhita, probably an earlier 
Agamic work, Kshemaraja reminds us of the im¬ 
portant Trika conclusion (Siddhanta), that on this 
interpretation of the Sakta-genesia there cannot 
and does not exist any real difference between a 
mantra (it being the ‘ Citta ’ or the mind-energy 
of the devotee (mantrl in meditation) and the 
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Supreme Principle of Divine energy, as the whole 
question rests on a basis of the true knowledge of 
unity. 2 ' 10 This Sakta basis of mantra forms such an 
important part of the Sakta means (Upaya) of 
deliverance in the Trika that Abhinava lays great 
emphasis on it and quotes the following significant 
couplet to substantiate his remark : “ One should 

not apply the Mantra either to the Purusha or the 
Supreme Truth, but to Sakti only because they 
cannot conduce to the ‘ bhoga ’ or ‘ moksha, ’ as the 
former is inactive and the latter unconscious 
(Jada). 2U The subject of Mantra Sakti is so closely 
connected with its practical application that a 
mere theoretical discussion is not adequate to 
throw sufficient light on its inner significance. 
Nevertheless, a comparision of the typical Trika 
explanation of Mantra-energy (Vlrya) from the 
subjective stand-point of ‘Citta’ or the mind-stuff 
charged, as it were, with an electric current of a 
highly concentrated thought-activity with the 
similar interpretations of the modern American 
School of mental healing and New Thought re¬ 
commending ‘concentration upon a carefully select¬ 
ed word as the starting point of efficacious medi¬ 
tation’ may possibly help towards a rational 
interpretation of this highly obscure subject. The 
Trika exposition of Mantra might, therefore, be 
regarded as an anticipation of the eternal truth of 
mystic exercises of all ages, which consists in liber¬ 
ating and directing towards a conscious purpose 
23 
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'the' tremendous powers of apprehension lying 
below the threshold of ordinary consciousness ’ by 
means of repeating Mantras or certain rythmic 
formulae. This psychological explanation of the 
summoning up of mental forces pent up in the 
subliminal region by means of Mantra or similar 
occult practices is clearly set forth in the following 
words by A. B. White: “ The fundamental 

principle was in the exercise of a certain occult 
force resident in the magus and strenuously exert¬ 
ed for the establishment of such a correspondence 
between two planes of nature as would effect his 
desired end. This exertion was termed the evoca¬ 
tion, conjuration or calling up of the spirit, but 
that which in reality was raised was the energy of 
the inner man : tremendously developed and exalt¬ 
ed by combined will and aspiration, this energy 
germinated by sheer force of a new intellectual 
faculty of sensible psychological perception.” 242 
Before concluding this topic of Mantra Sakti 
we should not overlook an important fact of his¬ 
torical interest, rnz., the influence of Bhartrhari’s 
grammatical philosophy on tbie doctrines of the 
Kashmere School. Bhartrhari' is supposed to 
have flourished somewhere in th^i latter part of the 
6th century A.D. Apart from his well known 
“Centuries of Morals, Renunciation and Love,” 
he is known as the gifted author of the Vakya- 
padlya, a voluminous but wonderfully original 
treatise upon the philosophy of grammar. In 
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discussing how the Trika sought to establish Matr- 
ka’s identity with the Supreme Sakti of Vimar^a 
we have seen that as the ‘Mother of Mantras’ 
(mantra-mata) She is first identified with the 
Supreme Logos or Para Vak. Then we see that it 
becomes easier for Trika to maintain that Matrka 
as Para Vak is the same with Vimarsa. Now it 
is precisely at this point of Vimarda’s nature of 
Vak or speech that we find the Trika writers all 
quoting from Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya to prove 
that speech and thought are ultimately united be¬ 
cause they are both interpenetrated by the exis¬ 
tence of the same reality (Satta). Abhinava, for 
example, refers to him with great reverence as 
‘Tatrabhavad-Bhartrhari’ in his commentary on 
the Pratyabhij'na Karika, I. V. 14, and quotes two 
or three verses from Vakyapadlya. Even before 
Abhinava, Utpala uses the word “Pratyavamar^a” 
a typically Trika expression, in his Karika— 
“Citih Pratyavamarsatma para Vak svarasodita,” 
etc., in much the same sense as is done by Bbar- 
trhari. In fact, this Karika of Utpala seems to 
be an echo of the Vakyapadlya couplet: — 

“ Vagrupata ced utkrametavabodhasya ^asvati, l - 
Na praka^ah prakaseta sa hi pratyavamarsinl. ” 
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SAKTI IN VlRA-SAIVA SCHOOL 
Preliminary. 

Before dealing with the subject of Sakti as 
handled by the Ylra-Saivas it is necessary to give 
in outline a sketch of the origin and the main tenets 
of this school by way of an introduction. This 
school of Vira-Saivism, which also goes by the 
name of “Lifigayata,” is so called because its fol¬ 
lowers carry a ‘ linga * or phallic emblem of fii'. a 
on their bodies. Though one often feels tempted 
to explain the compound * Vlra-Saiva as a Stal¬ 
wart follower of Siva,’ some of the Saiva Agamas 
and Siddhanta-Sikhamani, one of the most authori¬ 
tative books of the School, maintain that the term 
signifies a follower of * Siva ’ who always delights 
in the Supreme knowledge of the one-ness of Siva 
and Jlva.’ 243 The origin of this school is still wrap¬ 
ped up in mystery. Most of the Oriental scholars 
are inclined to believe that it probably arose some¬ 
where about 1160 A. D. Basava, the minister of 
the Kalachuri king Bijjala of Kalyana, is generally 
regarded as the founder, or, at any rate, the chief 
leader of the Lingayata revival which took place in 
the 12th century A. D. But a closer study of the 
Saiva Agamas and the important texts of the 
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Vlra-Saivas seems to lead one to believe that the 
origin r 4 ’ the system probably dates from a much 
earlier period than 1160 A.D. 


Vira-Saiva Documents in the Agamas. 

The general bulk of the 28 Saiva Agamas con¬ 
tain much of Vira-Saiva doctrines and rituals. 
Most of them contain either special or mixed 
Patalas in which may be found a detailed account 
of the characteristics of the Vlra-Saiva spiritual 
discipline. The Lingayatas, as a matter of fact, 
always appeal to the Agamas as their highest 
authority for such specific rites, and doctrines as 
holding the Linga, smearing the body with holy 
ashes, bearing the Tripundra mark, etc., and put. 
forth the claim that the latter portions of the 
Agamas, from the Kamika to the Vatula, are all 
expositions of their doctrines. 244 According to Siva- 
Yogi-Kenuka, the author of Siddhanta-Sikbamani, 
who seems to have flourished in the 13th century, 
the system of the Agamas is superior to all the 
other systems such as the Samkhya, Yoga, Pafi- 
caratra, etc. 246 In the Agamas themselves the 
Agamic system is, again, divided into four groups, 
viz., Saiva, Paiupata, Soma and Lakula. 248 Of 
these, the first, Saiva, is again subdivided into four 
sections, viz., the Varna or the left-handed, 
the Dakshina or the right-handed, Mis'ra 
or the mixed, and Siddhanta or the pure conclusion. 
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The Vama-Saiva is the system which gives promi¬ 
nence to the principle of Sakti. The Dakshipa is 
so called because it lays special stress on the 
Bhairava form of Siva. The Misra gets its name 
from the special emphasis on the seven Sakti forms 
called Matr. Lastly, the Siddhanta is so called 
because it is in perfect agreement with the essen¬ 
tial teachings of the Vedas. 247 In the Kamika 
Uttariirdha reference is made to the Vira-Saiva 
Viraktas. Numerous references to the mystic per¬ 
formances of the Vlra-Saivas are to be found in 
the Yogajagama. The Sukshmagama also has, 
in many places, referred to this school. In 
the Suprabheda, as well as the Svayambhuva, 
a full account of the origin of the five ancient 
teachers of Vira-Saivism can be found. Viragama, 
as its very name indicates, is painted all 
over in Lingayata colour. Makuta, Candrajnana, 
Santa, Parame&vara all contain more or less 
Lingayata doctrines. 248 As regards the Vatula, 
i. e., the Uttara portion, the work is nothing 
but a systematic exposition of the characteristic 
features of Vxra-Saiva mysticism. The 10th 
Patala of this Agarna, called MantrakTla, gives an 
account of the Vlra-Saivas as distinguished from 
Samanya, Misra and Suddha Saivas. The specific 
doctrine of ‘ linga,’ which sharply differentiates 
this school from all others, can also be located in 
the Agamas. In the Suprabheda there is an entire 
Patala devoted to the characteristics and significance 
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of ‘ linga. ’ Besides this Patala, the Jnanapada 
of this Agama also contains much about this 
Saivic emblem. 249 In the Kamika, in Sivanujna 
Patala, we also come across an explanation of 
‘linga’ from the point of view' of Bindu and Nada. 250 
Then again, concentration on the mantra called 
Pancaksharl or five-lettered ‘Namah Sivaya,’ re¬ 
garded by the Lingiiyatas as one of the most im¬ 
portant and distinctive articles of their faith—can 
also be traced to the Agamas. 251 Another outstand¬ 
ing feature of the Vira-Saiva method of soul-cul¬ 
ture, viz., the doctrine and worship of Jangama 
Linga, i.e., the human form of a Guru considered 
as Siva in mobile character, as distinguished from 
His ordinary immobile form of a ‘linga’ made out 
of metal or stone—has also its genesis in such 
Agamic works as the 'VIragama. 252 The cumulative 
force of these Agamic documents of the Lihgayata 
cult seems to lead one to the conclusion that the 
school of the Vlra-Saivas probably branched 
off as a natural offshoot from the same parent 
stem of the Agamas which gave birth to the 
other Saiva systems, and probably dates from 
the time when they came to be promulgated for 
the first time. But it is not likely that at 
that Agamic period of high antiquity Vlra- 
Saivism existed as a full-blown system. Be 
this as it may, the highly ancient origin of 
this school seems to receive a further confirmation 
from the Lihgayata tradition which gives a long 
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list of Puratanas or ancient teachers of Vlra- 
Saivism filling up the gap of the intervening period 
between the five Mulacaryas and Basava the leader 
of the revival. According to this tradition, which 
follows the Suprabheda account, the five original 
teachers, viz., Revana, Manila, Ekorama, 
Panditaradhya and Vi^varadhya, are said to have 
sprung respectively from the mouths of the five 
forms of Siva, viz., Sadyojata, Vamadeva, 
Agliora, Tatpurusha and I^ana. They were ini¬ 
tiated into the mysteries of the Vlra-Saiva cult 
by Siva himself. Tradition also assigns different 
places for the lingas from which they were born. 
Revana sprang from the Some6a-lihga in Kolli- 
paka, a village in the north of Sri Saila; Manila 
from the Siddhe^a-lihga in Ujjain ; Ekorama from 
Mallikarjuna-linga ; Panditaradhya from the 
Ramnath-lihga in Kedarnath in the Himalayas; and 
Visvaradhya from Vis'vegvara-liiiga in Benares. 263 
The names of these different places from the 
north of the Himalayas to the district of Mysore, 
where there were temples of well-known con¬ 
secrated lingas of Siva, go to show that at one time 
this religious body had its followers spread over 
India, though in later times it came to be confined 
to the Kanarese and Telugu countries. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition recorded by Repuka in his master¬ 
ly work, Siddhanta-Sikbamani, Revana, one of 
these Mulacaryas, who was in reality Renuka, one 
of Siva’s personal attendants in His heavenly 
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abode on the mount Kailiisa, was cursed by Siva 
for transgressing His command. So he came 
down to an earthly existence in the form of Revana, 
went to the hermitage of the sage Agastya on the 
mountain Malaya, and taught him the Vira-Saiva 
lore. 254 Maritfintadarya, the 14th century author 
of Kaivalya-sara and Tattva-pradlpika, a com¬ 
mentary. on Siddhanta-Sikhamani, bows to 
Bolabasavarya and Siddhavlra as his teachers. 
Mayideva, the author of Anubhava-Sutra, 
gives a list of Vlra-Saiva teachers in regu¬ 
lar succession from Somanatha to his imme¬ 
diate Guru Sahgamesvara. Thus it might be 
conjectured that probably Basava had several 
forerunners in his religious teachings. 255 What¬ 
ever might be the date of the origin of this school, 
a careful study of some of its texts, possibly be¬ 
longing to the 13th or the earlier part of the 14th 
century, discloses a fact of great historical interest, 
namely, a palpable trace of the influence of the 
Kashmere type of Sai vista. In the 20th chapter 
of Siddhanta-Sikhamani we find a verse quoted 
from Para-Trirpsika, a Tantric work pre-eminently 
belonging to the Kashmere School. The typical 
Trika conception of Vimariia, which is hardly to 
be met with in the 28 Saiva Agamas, has been 
fully utilised in explaining the meaning and func¬ 
tion of Sakti in relation to Siva."' 50 Thus in the 
20th chapter of this work, while discussing the 
topic of Bhajana-Sthala, one of the hundred and 
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one Sthalas of Vira-Saivism, the author, Siva- 
Yogi-Renuka, affirms in clear terms that Bhajana- 
Sthala. means Tirobhava-Sakti or the Power of 
Obscuration considered as the place of resort of 
Vi mar6a. 267 Just like the Trika, he explains this 
Vimarsa as the Supreme Egoity, which like 
a pot contains within herself the myriads of 
worlds yet to come and gives birth to the 
phenomenal diversity of things. When again 
from Renuka we pass on to Maritdntadarya, 
who probably flourished early in the 14th century, 
we can very well see that the Trika, elaborated 
and systematised by Ufcpala, has gained a firmer 
hold on his mind. 258 More than once in his work, 
Kaivalya-sara, he quotes, from the Siva-Sutras of 
Vasu Gupta—not in their actual Sutra-form but 
in couplets containing a kind of poetical elucida¬ 
tion of the sutras. There can be little doubt that 
by the name Siva-Sutra MaritOntadarya actually 
refers to the real sutras of Vasu Gupta, and not, 
as might be said, to any other Saiva work of the 
same name, because from some of the verses he 
quotes we can very easily pick out the sutras. 
In the 4th Prakarana of Kaivalya-sara, for 
example, the author in the course of explaining 
Paramatma-Sthala gives the following couplet: — 

“ Puryashtakasamayogttt vicaran sarvamurtishu 
Rango’nfcaratma vijfieyo nrfcyafcali pa^amatmanah. ,, 

Now, a glance only is required to pick out from 
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ie above verse the Siva-Sutras, viz., “ Rahgo’n- 
taratma” and “Nartaka-atma.” This undoubted¬ 
ly goes to prove that Maritontadarya must have 
come across the Siva-Sutras in some form or 
other. Then again in his commentary Tattva- 
pradlpika on Siddhanta-Sikhamani he actually 
quotes the folio wing Karika from the ISvarapratya- 
bhijna of CJtpala, who flourished, as we know, 
early in the 10th century : — 


“ Cidatmaiva devo’nfcah sfchitam fcchavasad bahih 


Yogiva nirupadanam arthajatara pralcasayat. ” - 59 


A careful consideration of these facts furnishes addi¬ 
tional proof in favour of Dr. Barnett’s theory that 
at the beginning of the 11th century the theologi¬ 
cal ideas of the Kashmere Saivism of the North 
* penetrated southward into the Kanarese country 
and leavened the native Saiva faith of the Vlra- 
Saivas into a revolutionary ferment.’ 280 So much 
for the relation of Vfra-Saivism to the Agarnas 
and the Kashmere Trika. Let us now see what 
connection it professes to have with the Vedic 
literature. 


Relation of Vira-Saivism to the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads. 


Like most of the religious systems of India, 
which point out particular passages in the Vedas 
and Upanishads as giving sanction to their special 
practices, the Vlra-Saiva manuals frequently draw 
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corroborative texts from the Vedas and such minor 
Upanishads as the Jabala, Maitreya, Uttara 
Tapaniya, Harnsa and a host of other later Upa¬ 
nishads. Sometimes they also refer to such 
earlier Upanishads as Mundaka, Pra6na, Katha, 
Brhadaranyaka, and others. 251 But the Svetasva- 
tara seems to be their most favourite text. The 
reason for this is obvious. For, it is in the 
Svetasvatara that the theistic movement which 
was making a slow progress in all the earlier 
Upanishads attains its final shape by a process of 
identifying the Aupanishadic impersonal Brahman 
with the personal G-od Siva. The position of this 
Upanishad, which is not so late in date as is often 
supposed, is thus a very peculiar one. It is the 
one important UpanisJ 'from which almost all 
the theistic schools of L An religion—no matter 
whether Vaishnava or Saiva—have freely drawn 
their inspiration. 262 Apart from these well-known 
Sruti texts, Vira-Saivas always refer to another 
kind of Sruti which they call Parata Sruti. What 
Partita Sruti means it is hard to determine. The 
only thing that can be guessed is that this term 
might refer to a comparatively little known 3akha 
of the Vedas. 201 It must, however, be mentioned 
here that the Vedic texts which Lihgayatas quote 
in support of tbeir peculiar rites such as the wear¬ 
ing of the ‘ liilga ’ or the besmearing of the body 
with burnt dung (Bhasmoddhulana) are sometimes 
unduly twisted and misinterpreted to fit in their 
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specific Lingayata meaning. 261 On tbe other hand, 
to affirm with Mr. P. T. Srlnivas Iyengar, the 
author of the work entitled “ Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy,” that the Vira-Saiva cult is “ but a 
social reform movement with a veneer of philo¬ 
sophy put on later to gain an orthodox standing ’ ’ 
will be to take up an extreme position which is 
equally unjustifiable. 263 In all fairness to the Vlra- 
Saivas it should be admitted that when they draw 
passages from the minor Upanishads belonging to 
the Atharva Veda, which is generally admitted to 
contain much of Rudra-Siva conceptions, especially 
in support of their theory of Prana-lihga, they do 
not distort the sense of Sruti. 269 As for the Vedic 
sanction of wearing an actual lihga made of stone 
or metal, it is beyond doubt that this custom is 
more of Agamic origin than Vedic, inspite of the 
fact that the Vira-Saivas try their best to legiti¬ 
mise it by quoting two Sruti texts—one from the 
Rgveda, 7th chapter, and the other from i3rl- 
Rudra Upanishad. 207 


Vlra-lSaivism—regarded by Samkara as an 
anti-Vedic School — why? 

Despite the fact that Vlra-Saivism tries its 
best to show its compatibility with Vedic teach¬ 
ings—so much so that such Lingayata writers as 
Renuka and others attempt, without success, to 
show that its teachings are in perfect agreement 
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with iSruti—it is generally understood to be a non- 
Vedic system, and even opposed to the Vedas. In 
this respect it shares the same fate as the Panca- 
ratra system. This view seems to have increased 
since the days of the great Vedantic exponent 
Samkara. His Bhashya on some of the Vyasa 
Sfltras beginning with “ Patyur asamanjasyat ” 
is taken by most scholars as directed against the 
Paiupata School, which is supposed to include 
Vlra-Saivism. 268 Vira-Saiva writers seem to have 
fought hard to remove this stigma on their system. 
Ohanna Vrshabhendra SwamI, the 15th century 
author of Vlra-Saiva-sarvotkarsha-dlpika, dis¬ 
cusses this question at some length, and endeav¬ 
ours to show by quoting from Appaya Dlkshita’s 
celebrated super-commentary Parimala that the 
Pasupata is divided into two distinct schools, viz., 
Vaidika Pasupata and A-Vaidika Pasupata. 869 
The Vedic school of Pasupata he identifies with 
the Litgayata, and he maintains on the same 
authority that Satnkara’s polemic is really directed 
against the non-Vedic Pa4upata, identical with the 
LakullSa, and not against the Vira-Saiva. Srlkara 
in his Vlra-Saiva Bhashya on the Vyasa Sutras, 
which is a later exposition, maintains as against 
this current belief, that the Vira-Saiva philosophi¬ 
cal standpoint of Saktivi^ishtadva ita was an 
ancient method of interpreting the Vedas adopted 
by several early teachers such as Renuka, Sam- 
kha-kariia, Gokarija, Diiruka, etc. 270 But this kind 
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of solution of the difficul, is not convincing. In 
any case, though there is m^h truth in the cur¬ 
rent belief that several characteristic features of 
the Vira-Saiva faith show tr;.-*®^ of non-Vedic 
origin, yet in the main outline of *ts philosophic 
principles and ideas it is not unlikely that, it drew 
many ideas also from certain sections of the Yajus 
and Atharva, where references to Rudra-Siva aa a 
distinct personal deity are by no means wantif. g, 271 
Notwithstanding the above explanation of Chan ^ a 
Vrshabhendra, it seems more likely that 
Samkara’s Bhashya was really directed against the 
Pasupata doctrine, meaning also the Vira-Saivas. 
Vacaspati Misra in his commentary Bhamati ex¬ 
plains the bhashya as a refutation of the Mahei- 
varas. 27 -' Now, MaheRvara, though a generic name 
for all classes of Saigas, also specially signifies the 
Vira-Saivas, who style themselves as such when 
they attain to the consciousness of their fellowship 
(Sayujya) with Mahe^vara. 27 * Moreover, one of 
their 101 Sthalas also gofca by the actual name of 
Mahe^vara-Sthala. That ^aipkara levelled his 
criticisms against the Vira-Saivas is also patent 
from another consideration, viz., a distinct anti- 
Advaitic tendency (Advaita as understood in Sam- 
kara’s school) in the doctrines of Vira-Saivism. 273 
The Lihgahga-samarasya,” or the highest goal 
to be attained by a Lihgayata, is not the realisation 
of a * Nirvisesha ’ or perfectly unqualified non- 
dualistic consciousness of BrahmaD, the Universal 
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Self as in the Advaita of Sanikara s school. On 
the contrary, it isexpl;a ije d as a s ^ a ^' e °f conscious¬ 
ness of at«one-mep.c vith Siva in the sense of per¬ 
fect fellowship (SUyujya). This anti-Nirvisesha 
tendency is -aga^ more palpably brought out in 
one of tM Sthalas which they actually style “Sar- 
y^ypiDanirasana-Sthala” or the place of refuta¬ 
tion of rj H Advaita. The purport of this topic is 
that th® Vlra-Saiva devotee should not, as in 
g, mkara’s system of Advaita, merge all conscious¬ 
ness of duality between the worshipper and the 
worshipped, but should be Karmi, knowing Siva as 
the Guiding Lord and his self as the servant obey¬ 
ing His commands. This standpoint of duality is 
specially emphasised by Vlra-Saivism from a natural 
dread that if it snouiri tend towards Sarnkara’s 
position of absolute non-duality the worship 
of Siva’s Liftga-.'orm would he an utter impossibi¬ 
lity. 275 Thus it soems to us that it was possibly this 
anti-Advaitic spirit of the Vlra-Saivas that evoked 
a strong polemic criticism* from Samkara. In dis¬ 
cussing the relation of Vlra-Saivism with Vedic 
literature it is worth while to note also its close 
connection with some of the Puranas. The Vaya- 
vlya Samhita of the Sivapurana, the Samkara 
Samhita and the Suta Samhita of the Skanda 
Parana, the Lihga FurSpa, portions of the Bhavi- 
shya Purana giving an account of Allamaprabhu— 
all contain in clear language documents of the 
Vira-Saiva cult. But the pyranas, though they 
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claim to be based on Sruti, are very difficult to 
handle properly. This is so because they cannot 
be regarded as belonging to any definite period in 
Indian chronology, and also because the subject- 
matters that they treat are of such a mixed charac¬ 
ter that they do not always discuss things strictly 
of Vedic origin. Thus Puranic documents do not 
carry us very far in determining the period of the 
origin of Vira-Saivism. But the evidence of Suta- 
Samhita, from which numerous quotations can be 
found in such Vlra-Saiva treatises as the Kaivalya- 
sara, the Siddhanta-Sikhamani, Anadi-Vira-Saiva- 
sara-samgraha, etc., is of special importance.” 6 A 
manuscript of this Sarah ita was discovered by 
Prof. Bendall in Nepal which dated, according to 
him, from the 0th century A.D. It remains a 
curious fact that the Vira-Saivas who are not 
thorough-going Advaitins often quote from Yoga- 
vasishtha, a voluminous work which breathes an 
atmosphere of Advaita from beginning to end. 277 

Agamic Glassification of Vlra-Saivas. 

Thus having examined the question of the 
Vedic source of the doctrines of the Vira-Saivas, 
let us see into how many different classes the 
Lihgayatas are divided in the Agamas, and what 
position they exactly occupy in this general 
scheme of the various divisions of the Saivas. The 
Agamas generally divide the Saivas into seven 
groups, viz., (I) Anadi-Saiva, (2) Adi-Saiva, (3) 
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Maha-Saiva, (4) Anu-Saiva, (5) Avantara-fiaiva, 
(6) Pravara-Saiva, and (7) Antya-Saiva. Then 
from the stand point of external rites and prac¬ 
tices (Acara) the Agamas also divide Saivas into 
four groups, viz., (1) Samanya, (2) Mi3ra, 
(3) Suddha, and (4) Vlra. 278 The Samanya- 
Saivas are under no stringent rules of Siva 
worship. They can worship Siva-lihga and smear 
themselves with holy ashes at any time and any 
place they find convenient. The MWra-Saivas are 
those who worship Siva along with other deities, 
such as Vishnu, Sakti, Ganapati, etc. The 
Suddha-Saivas are exclusively worshippers of Siva. 
The Vlra-Saivas are those who follow the easiest 
method of Siva worship, and also practise the 
easiest forms of spiritual rites. Then the Agamas 
further subdivide the Vlra-Saivas into three classes 
according to the stage of the spiritual advancement 
of the devotees, viz., (1) Samanya-Vira-Saiva, 
(2) Visesha-Vira-Saiva, and (3) NirSbh&ra-Vlra- 
Saivas. 279 The meaning of these three terms is 
clearly explained by Channa Vrshabhendra Swam! 
in his work entitled the “ Vira-Saiva-sarvot- 
karsha-pradlpika.” According to him these three 
divisions represent the three orders of laity, celi¬ 
bates, and ascetics, and also seem to have much to 
do with the distinction of caste. The Samanya- 
Vira-Saivas he explains as the initiated Kshatriya 
and Vai3ya worshippers of the Linga. The 
Viseshas are the advanced and devoted Brahman 
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worshippers of the Liitga designated by the terms 
Bhakta, Mahesvara, and Aradhya. The Nira- 
bhara Vira-Saivas are, according to him, Yatis or 
ascetics who have completely renounced the world 
and do not labour under the burden of any 
social or religious convention These Vlra- 
Saivas are also called Jangamas or wandering 
Vlras ; from them the priestly class is mostly 
drawn. 280 The best Agamic account of this three¬ 
fold division of the Vlra-Saivas is to be found in 
the 7th Patala of the Sukshmagama, which, as 
we have remarked before, is an out-and-out Vlra- 
Saiva manual in its tone. 81 From this work we 
quote the following exposition of this division : — 

“ O Daughter of the Mountain ! those who wear 
the rosary and smear their bodies with holy ashes 
according to the method taught by the Guru, 
always utter the five-syllabled mantra without 
giving way to laziness, wear the Lihga tied by the 
Guru with great caution and worship the Liuga 
meditating on the essential identity of 2| ’~ the Ishta- 
Lihga, the Prana-Linga and the Bhava-Liiiga, 
are the Samanya-Vlra-Saivas. Those, again, who 
can offer to the Jangama all that are dear to one’s 
self, for instance, life, progeny, ornaments, wealth, 
etc., and take them back as a grace (Prasada) 
from the Jaugama after having been accepted by 
him are called the Visesha-Vira-Saivas. The 
Viseshas should be ready to disown even their 
wives, brothers and daughters if they act against 
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the will of Siva. They should perceive the Linga 
by their minds, serve the Linga by their hands, 
and experience it by all the senses. They should 
think of the Linga as their Lord and of themselves 
as His devoted consort, and should, therefore, 
immediately give up their lives if by chance the 
Linga tied round the neck is lost. Thus, 0 
Beloved! have I spoken of the characteristics of 
the YKeshas. Now I shall speak about the 
characteristics of the Nirabharas. So listen to me 
with all attention. The Karma of beings is two¬ 
fold—virtue and vice. A Nirabhara is so called 
because he has shaken off the burden of either 
kind of Karma. Whether he is with matted hair, 
shaven-headed, with a single tuft of hair, or clad 
in a piece of cloth dyed in red-mineral, if he is 
free from desire, united with his Lifiga, living on 
alms, void of fear, with restrained speech and 
compassionate towards all creatures, he is called 
Nirabhara. A Nirabhara is he who worships the 
Lihga with wild flowers, leaves, and fruits, is 
enlightened by the Supreme knowledge of Siva 
and has perfectly mastered all his senses.” 

Shadakshara-Mantrl, the 18th century author 
of an excellent manual of the doctrines of the Vlra- 
Saivas entitled “ Vlra-Saiva-dharmaSiromaiii ” 
slightly deviates from this account of the Siikshma 
Agama, and on the authority of another Agama 
called the Parame^vara divides the Saivas into 
seven groups, substituting Yoga-Saiva, Jiiana- 
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SaXva and Vfra-Saiva for Pravara, Antya and 
Avantara. 288 This shows that according to Vlra- 
Saiva opinion the seven-fold Agamic classification 
is really indicative of progress in the spiritual 
path of Saivism, and not of any caste-distinction, 
which never finds a real place in the Lihgayata 
cult. 284 The Parame^vara Again a thus explains 
the terms Yoga-Saiva, JSana-Saiva, and Vlra- 
Saiva :—“ One should resort to the view of Yoga- 
fiaiva, meditating on the essential identity of the 
entire world (both mobile and immobile) with 
Siva. Then he should fix his thought on the 
identity of his self with the world. In this Yog; - 
Saiva point of view of Mine there is no place for 
external worship, ceremony, worship of the 
Jangama and obeisance to others. One should 
retire to a lonely place, renouncing wealth, etc., 
and being absolutely free from egotism and self- 
interest, should meditate on the Lord in his soul. 
Established in this path, one should perceive the 
whole world pervaded by the Lifiga, and the latter 
pervaded by My Nature. This great knowledge 
of all knowledge (Jnanasya jnanara uttamam) 
consists, 0 my beloved Lady ! in this perception 
of identity. In this path of Jiiana-Saiva, 0 my 
Darling! there is no (injunction of) meditation, 
strenuous mystic exercise, worship of Jahgamas, 
or even Yogic practice. He who is stationed 
in this path, having passed through the 
successive previous places, is doubtless Siva 
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Himself, even though he is alike. One stationed 
in the path of Vlra-Saiva has to practise 
abstract meditation on this knowledge (of iden¬ 
tity), as neither Jnana nor Yoga is possible by 
itself.” 286 Shadakshara-Mantrl points out the chief 
merit of this classification of Parame^vara Agarna 
by showing that these groups, representing differ¬ 
ent phases of the same faith, are like so many 
flights of steps of the same 4 grand staircase ’ all 
leading to the ultimate goal of the final realisation 
of the Vira-Saiva. Thus the whole scheme of 
Saiva classification as set forth in the Agarnas 
may be expressed in the following tabular form :— 

Saivas 


Samanya 


Mi6ra 


Suddhti 


Vlra 


Pravara Antya Avantara Anu Adi Maha 


Samanya-Vira Viaesha-Vira Nirabhara 

Vira-Saiva Literature. 


Very few texts of this school seem to have 
been brought to light by European scholars. 
Nevertheless, judging from a large number of texts 
published in India and also many unpublished 
texts lying buried in South Indian manuscript 
libraries, it is not unfair to conclude that the Vlra- 
Saiva literature covers a fairly extensive ground. 
There are many texts in this literature which, if 
.critically edited and translated, would in many 
ways, open a new field of fruitful study and research. 
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chief difficulty in this mutter lies in the 
fact that most of the Vira-Saiva texts are written 
in the ICaranesc and Telugu languages. 

Though a large number of texts have in recent 
times been published from Sholapur by the late 
Rao Saheb Malappa Yasappa Varad, an enlighten¬ 
ed member of the community, the dates of many 
of them cannot be ascertained with historical cer¬ 
tainty. This is so because very few Lihgayata 
inscriptions dating before the l‘2th century are 
available. It cannot of course be maintained 
with absolute certainty that all the inscriptional 
evidences of South Indian Chronology have been 
exhaustively discovered and thoroughly investigated 
so that no fresh material will be discovered in 
future throwing light on such problems. Another 
difficulty which stands as a great stumbling block 
to a student attempting to make a critical study of 
the philosophical and doctrinal side of the school 
consists in the fact that most of the accessible 
texts unfortunately deal with the practical or ritua¬ 
listic side of the system. They hardly attempt to 
present a systematic account of the philosophical 
position of the school, in contradistinction to that 
of the other systems of Hindu faith. Thus such 
works as the Kaivalya-sara, the Anadi-Vlra-Saiva- 
mata-samgraha, Vira-Saivanvayacandrika, and a 
host of similar treatises only explain the 101 
Sthalas of the system, and try to substantiate their 
pet theory of the Vedic sanction of Vira-Saiva 
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ceremonials by giving numerous quotations from 
the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the .Upanishads, and 
even the Puranas. The celebrated Basava Purftpa 
is such a medley of facts and fictions fantastically 
mingled together that it is extremely difficult and 
even risky to glean philosophical principles or his¬ 
torical facts lrom it. Then again bucIi works as Vlra- 
Saiva-sadacftra-Bamgraha, Pftdodakavicara, Pra- 
bahuliftgallla, Yfra-ftaivasadficttrapradlpiks, and 
Lirtgadharaua-candnkft, are 80 full of ritualistic 
details and imaginary tales about Lirigftyata heroes 
that they contaiu but little of the cardinal prin¬ 
ciples of the system. Thus of the numerous trea¬ 
tises on the Vira-Saiva system of faith the Sid- 
dhfuita-Sikhfmiaiii with MaritOntadftrya's commen¬ 
tary, the Sakshmftgamu, Vlra- 9 aiva-dhnrma- 
ftiromani by Sbadaksbnra-Mantrl, Viveku-cinW- 
mani by the celebrated Nijaguna-fiiva-Yogi, Kriyit- 
sAra by Nilakaptha, and a few others are perhaps 
the only works which contain a partial exposition 
of the doctrinal aspect of this school. Some very 
useful statements about the main LiCgiiyata prin¬ 
ciples of Guru, LiAga, .Tangama, Prasftda, Bhakti, 
etc., can also be gathered from the Vacanas as¬ 
cribed to Basava, a select number of which, ren¬ 
dered into English by Mr. P. G Hulkatti, were 
published some years ago in the pages of the 
Indian Antiquary. If we consider these difficul 
ties, it becomes at once clear why in the writings 
of almost all well-known authors who have tried 
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to give an account of this school, as for example, 

Dr. Bhandarkar, Mr. E. P. Bice, Mr. A. P. 
Brown, Dr. Farquhar, a lack of first-hand 
acquaintance with a fair number of original texts 
and, therefore, an extreme paucity of materials 
utilised are clearly perceptible. With regard 
to the authoritative position of Nijaguna’s 
Siddhftnta-Sikhtuuapi, which is one of our main 
sources, a word or two is necessary. Mr. G. P. 
Brown, writing in 1840 an article on the “ Creed, 
Customs and Literature of tho Jafigamas” in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, raised a 
doubt as to the authentic character of this masterly 
work and made the following remarks :—° The 
Siddb&nta-Sikh&mani, written in Sanskrit verse 
on the Arfldhya system, contains a wild mytholo¬ 
gical tale tending to represent Rovapa Arfldhya 
as a human appearance of one oi the 
Pramathas or ministers of Siva. But this 
book is not considered good authority and 
the legend is not current.” m Now, the validity 
of the statement that this work is written 
on the Arfldhya system is not borne out by an 
actual investigation into the contents of the hook. 

It is evident from a careful study of the contents 
of each chapter of this book that it is not written 
with any special purpose of expounding the 
Arfldhya system as distinguished from general Vlra- 
dahriatn. In no chapter can be found an')* specific 
mention of the Arfldhyas. Then again, as to the 
26 
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remark on its doubtful authority, it is evident 
from a study of the work that either Mr. Brown 
had not himself read ii or that he was misinformed 
by an adherent of the community who only heard 
of its existence. On the contrary, the high esteem 
in which this work is held by the general body 
of Liiigayata writers, from MaritOnfcadarya down 
to 18th century writer Shadakshara Mantrl, is 
evident from numerous quotations from it found in 
their writings. In discussing the individual merits 
of certain well-known VTra-Saiva works two other 
treatises of M§yi Deva deserve to be specially 
mentioned, viz., the Anubhava-SQtra and the 
ViSeshSrthapraka^ika. The first work is said to be 
based on the latter portion of the Vatulagama. It 
is perhaps the best work on the philosophical 
tenets of the school, and specially treats of Sakti 
as a fundamental principle. The second work is 
also a very valuable composition as bringing out 
the real significance of Bhakti as Sakti and 
Prasada in the Vlra-Saiva cult. This little treatise 
is written in six chapters, expounding the special 
doctrines of the school in the form of a dialogue 
between a Guru and his disciple. Each chaptor 
consists of a number of beautiful verses in diverse 
metres expressing the remarkable spiritual earnest¬ 
ness of the author. Here, certainly, we find a 
work which would be well worth the trouble of a 
modern critical edition. Next to the works of 
Mayi deva, Kriyasara, a work written in verse by 
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Nilakantha, a later writer who is supposed to 
have composed a Bhashya on the Brahma Sutras of 
Badarayana illustrating the ‘ Sakti-vi&ahtSdvaita ’ 
standpoint of this system, also deserves to be 
specially considered. This is a rather voluminous 
work, and is written in 31 chapters, each chapter 
being styled Upadesa or instruction, meant to be 
imparted to one intending to be initiated into the 
mysteries of Vlra-Saiva principles. This book 
specially endeavours to present on logical "rounds 
a clear exposition of the ‘ Conditional Advaitism ’ 
of the school regarding Sakti as the ‘ Principle of 
limitations,’ to distinguish it from the absolute 
Advaitism of Samkara’s school, and is therefore 
called “ Visishtadvaita-siddhanta-rahasya.” This 
work is interesting and important also from an-- 
other point of view, viz., that it professes to 
epitomise the extensive range of Agamic teachings, 
and is therefore also styled as “ Nigamagamasara- 
samgraha.” Chapters 21, 22, and 24 of this trea¬ 
tise are specially important, as they deal with such 
philosophical topics as the conception of Maha- 
liftga or the First Principle, the arguments for the 
Sakti-visishtadvaita position, and the exposition of 
the six Sthalas or Principles of Vlra-Saivism.* 7 


Sakti in the Lingayata System. 

We have seen that in the Trika School 
ftakti in Her ultimate character as the ‘ inmost 
nature ’ of Parama Siva is designated by the 
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special terra Vimarsa. We have also seen how 
this Vimarsa is explained as ‘Reflection of Perfect 
Egoity.’ With regard to this problem Lihga- 
yata School has undoubtedly much in common 
with the Trika. So great indeed was the in¬ 
fluence of the Kashmere school of thought on 
Vlra-Saivic system that we. find many of their ideas 
and even technical terms such as Vimarsa, 
ParamarsSa, etc., are actually borrowed and incor¬ 
porated into their exposition of the principle 
of Sakti. Like the Trika, Sivayogi Renuka in 
his Siddhanta-Sikhawani starts with the idea of 
Sakti as possessing a ‘common nature’ with Siva. 31,8 
He, therefore, styles Her in the ultimate state by 
the specific term * Dharmacarini ’ which means a 
lawfully-wedded wife who acts in perfect agree¬ 
ment with her husband’s disposition. In this 
supreme state She is inseparably joined with 
Siva in Samavaya relation and is far above other 
subordinate fiaktis, such as the five Kala Saktis 
and Kundalini. 880 It is with regard to this 
aspect of Her non-difference from Siva that Mayi- 
deva in his Anubhava-Sutra describes as ‘ a pure 
embodiment of Siva's Grace ’ (Sivaprasadamala- 
vigrahfi) and also as a ‘ digit of Siva’s intuitive 
perception of Self ’ (SivSnubhutipratibhakala). 
Considered from this point of view of primacy 
MaritOfltadarya affirms that She is to be under¬ 
stood as a * perfect equilibrium of Jnana and 
Kriya (JuanakriyasSmarasyatmika).* 91 ' 
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Thus far we find practically nothing about 
the nature of Sakti which stands out as a peculiar 
characteristic of Vlra-Saivic thought, hut soon 
the Lihgayata thinker throws off his allegiance 
to the sister school and carves out a new path for 
himself. For, the very next moment we find 
that he boldly affirms that this Supreme Sakti is 
nothing but the very self of Maya (Maya- 
svarupa). 2 ” 1 If we consider how Maya in the 
ultimate sense is never given a place by the side 
of the Highest Reality, Brahman, in the strict 
school of Advaita, but is always viewed with 
suspicion as the ‘ Supreme' Author of all evils we 
must admit this to be indeed a bold assertion 
reflecting a good deal of original thinking. In 
justice to the Trika School it must, however, be 
admitted that she also regarded Maya Sakti, 
which causes phenomenal diversities, as a special 

mode of the Supreme Svatantrya Sakti. But the, 

Lingayatas, though they admitted this con¬ 
clusion of the Trika, proceeded a step further 
and called this Sakti Maha-Maya or Suddha-Maya, 
i.e., Pure Maya as She is not in the least contaminat¬ 
ed by Tamas. Here the Vira-Saivas, it should be 
noted, do not adopt the Sainkbya conception of 
Gunas, which in the latter Advaita Vedanta forms 
the constituent elements of Maya, bringing forth 
illusory .|orms of perception. On the contrary, 
they follow the Agamic line of thought and draw 
a clear distinction between Maya in the sense of 
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Avidya and Suddha-Maya or Maha-Maya. 208 The 
Samkhya ‘ Prakrti ’ or primordial matter and the 
Advaitic Avidya are at bottom the same principle 
except for the distinction that Avidya or Maya 
is not an independent principle but works under 
the guidance of a higher principle of consciousness 
T&vara. The Agamas, on the other hand, main¬ 
tain the existence of a Suddha-Maya in opposition 
to the Samkhya Prakriti or Advaitic * Trigunat- 
mika Maya ’ for the purpose of Siva’s assuming 
such pure forms as l6ana, Tatpurusha, Sadyojilta, 
Aghora and Vamadeva, through which He 
gratifies His worshippers. The reason why the 
Agamas pass on beyond the conception of Gunas, 
the highest point which materiality can approach, 
to a higher principle which they call Maha-Maya 
or Bindu, is because in this Suddha-path of pure 
principles there can be no bondage of Karma 
which proceeds from a confusion of Matter with 
Intelligence. 294 Hence, according to the Lifiga- 
yata, the Higher Maya (Urddhva-maya) is deter¬ 
mined by the pure limiting-adjunct (Suddhopadhi) 
of Sattva alone without any admixture of Rajas 
and Tamas. She, therefore, does not produce 
any confusion of knowledge or illusion with 
respect to the substratum of Consciousness on 
which She stands (SvasSrayamohakaripi). But 
Avidya or * Lower Maya ’ on the contrary, is 
joined with an impure adjunct of mixed Gunas, 
and, therefore, leads to a confused knowledge of 
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Her ‘ locus ’ (Adhishthana-Caitanya). Thus 
giving birth to illusory forms of perception, this 
‘ Lower Maya ’ acts as the * individualising prin¬ 
ciple ’ and brings forth a plurality of Jlvas or 
individual souls. 295 The Supreme Maya Sakti, 
again, expresses Herself in different degrees of 
consciousness, and becomes three-fold in the form 
of the three Gunas. It is then that She gives 
rise to the three categories of Pati, Pa6a, Pa3u or 
Preraka, Bhojya, and Bhokta. 296 

If the question is asked : how can this Sakti, 
which remains without component parts in Siva, 
give rise to a world of names and forms which is 
composed of parts (Savayava), the Lingayata 
answers that it can be maintained exactly in the 
same manner as the Atomists assert the impartite 
‘atoms’ (Paramanu) to produce ‘binary com¬ 
pounds’ (Dvyanuka) and then the world which 
consists of parts. This apparently impossible 
task Maya Sakti can easily accomplish, because 
She possesses the ‘wonderful power of bringing 
to pass events which ordinarily can never happen’ 
(Aghatanaghatanapatiyastvam). The whole pro¬ 
cess of the evolution of Mahii-Maya, who resides 
in Siva as Vimarsa, into the world of multiplicity 
is beautifully explained by Maritdntadarya in the 
following passage of his commentary on Siddhanta- 
Sikbamani:—“ VimarSa, the natural Sakti of 
Brahman, remains eternally non-differentiated 
from Him (samaveta) in a state of perfect 
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equilibrium of Jnana (Intelligence) and Kriya 
(Activity). Hence, distinction and non-distinction 
does not always involve contradiction. If inspite 

0 f His ‘ Nature of Illumination ’ (Prakasarupatva) 
Brahman were void of a potential power of Self¬ 
cogitation (Svarupaparamarsa), He would invari¬ 
ably become a non-intelligent and material thing 
just like a gem, a mirror or a piece of crystal. 
But according to the Sruti text—“ That supreme 
Sakti of His is 3 aid to be of various characters 
such as innate Knowledge, Will and Activity 
this Sakti assumes the different names of Git 
(Consciousness), Ananda (Bliss), Iccha (Will), 
Jnana (Knowledge) and Kriya (Activity). Of 
these, Git and Ananda being indivisible do not sub¬ 
ject themselves to a process of ‘ Internal agitation 
(Kshobha), while the remaining three Sakti- 
eletnents of Iccha, Jnana and Kriya on account 
of their implicit reference to objects (Savishaya- 
tvena) lend themselves to such a process of 
< objective differentiation.’ So from these three 
aspects the Supreme Vimarsa Sakti partially 
renounces Her nature of unity and crystallizes 
Herself, as it were, into the multiple form of 
three Gunas, somewhat in the same manner as 
clarified butter which solidifies in one portion while 
the other portion remains liquid (Ghrtakatliinya- 
ny&yena). As the Activity-portion of Vimarsa Sakti 
cannot completely dissociate itself fiom the Know¬ 
ledge-portion and vice versa, Her Knowledge- 
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portion (jnnnamsa) freed from the Highest 
Agenthood (i.e., of the Supreme Self, Uttama- 
kartrtavinirmukta) assumes the form of Sattva 
Guna (Manifestability), and is then specifically 
styled Vidyft Sakti. 

In this Sattva form She is called Vidyii because 
Sattva is the principle of Intelligence which 
imparts to the devotee the Supreme knowledge of 
the fundamental unity of Jlva and Siva. Then 
Her Kriya-portion detaches itself from the aspect 
of a Supreme-Knower (i.e., of Complete I-ness) 
and becoming slightly mixed up with Sattva and 
Tam as takes the form of Rajas Sakti. When at 
last the close interconnection between the two 
portions of Jfiana and Kriya as the different 
aspects of the same Vimarsa is completely lost 
sight of, leading to an apprehension of their 
mutual negation (Anyonyabhavabuddhi), She 
attains the form of Tamas Sakti. In this way 
Mahn-Mayaor Vimarsa Sakti by her reflection stirs 
up within Her own seif differentiation as the three 
potentialities of Gunas, and through the agency of 
the latter causes the appearance of the three cate¬ 
gories of the ‘ Enjoyer,’ the ‘Enjoyed’ and the 
‘ Guiding Lord ’ in the pure Cit-self of Parama- 
Siva. But this process of Her gradual manifestation 
into the ‘ manifold ’ of names and forms leaves no 
room for an anticipation of the Samkhya theory 
of ‘actual material transformation’ (Parinama- 
krta&unkavak56a).’’ 
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In this typically Vlra-Saivic explanation of the 
evolution of Maha-Maya by Maritontadarya the 
most noticeable point is how cleverly he manages 
to steer clear of the positions of the two most 
influential schools of Indian Philosophy, viz., 
the Sfupkhya and Advaita Vedanta. Following 
the Pratyabhijna standpoint of Will-causality, 
which admits of no ultimate opposition between 
Matter and Consciousness—both being subsumed 
under the higher synthetic principle of Vimarsa— 
Maritontadarya does not lean to the side of 
Advaitic Avidya Sakti and deduce the phenomenal 
world from Her inexplicable and illusory connec¬ 
tion with Brahman, the Highest Reality. Neither 
does he tend to the other extreme of the Sarnkhya 
principle of ‘primordial matter’ (Prakrti) com¬ 
posed of three distinct substances (Guiyas)—an 
entirely independent entity which does not in any 
real sense enter into relation with the intelli¬ 
gent Reality, Purusha. Unlike the traditional 
S.arnkhya view of three ultimate modes of matter,. 
Maritontadarya offers an original explanation of 
the Gunas as ‘derived realities,’ and traces their 
origin from a kind of ‘apparent dissociation’ 
(Viyoga) of the two portions of Jiiana and Kriya 
from one another. Thus the three Gunas, 
according to his view, can no longer be regarded 
as ‘radical forms’ of matter entirely different 
from Consciousness, but are really the same 
principle of the ‘ Reflection of All-completing 
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-ness’ only in different degrees of manifestation. 
Thus deviating from Sarokhya and Nirvisesha 
Advaita, the Lingayata not only gives to this 
Supreme "Vimar&i Sakti characterised by Sat, 
Cit and Ananda the name of Urdhva-Maya 
but also calls Her by such names as Cidatn- 
bara Sakti. 298 According to Siddhanta-Sikhamani 
it is through this “Prime Energy ” of Maba-Maya 
or Vi manta or Cidambara Sakti that the Supreme 
Impersonal Siva assumes the form of a personal 


Deity with a view to create the world of 4 pure 
and impure paths’ (Suddha and Asuddha Adlivas). 
As for pure creation (Suddhasarga) He first pro¬ 
duces through Sakti the Archimagus Brahma or 
Hkanyagarbha and orders him to create the impure 
worlds of mobile and immobile objects. Then on 
being importuned by Brahma as to the proper 
method of creation He brought forth through His 
Sakti the “ Pramathas ” or a ‘class of highly 
intelligent and powerful being9 like unto Himself/ 
These ‘ Ganas ’ or ministers of Siva are supposed 
to be absolutely free from the impurities of ‘ Lower 


Maya ’ as they are endowed with the Supreme 
Knowledge of Siva’s true Self. On these repre¬ 
sentatives of His Siva bestowed the powers of 
creating and destroying the worlds. 299 

Leaving aside the question of pure and impure 
creation through Sakti, let us see how the Liiiga- 
yata writers employ the Idea of Sakti in explain¬ 
ing the conception of the Linga which forms the 
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very core of Vira-Saiva theology. What the Sri- 
vigraha of Krishna or Narayana is to the various 
schools of Vaishnavism Siva in the category of 
Linga is to the Lingayata School. To a Vlra-Saiva 
the Linga represents the Highest Reality capable 
of being realised through meditation, worship and 
devotion. So great importance is attached to this 
concept or symbol that a Vlra-Saiva does not feel 
any hesitation in wearing on his body an actual 
material representation of this thought-symbol and 
calling himself a ‘ Lingavant.’ The worship of 
God in a Linga-form is undoubtedly of a very 
ancient origin. Mr. Gopinatha Kao, the author 
of “Elements of Hindu Iconography,’’ refers to 
Liftgam at Gudimallam in South India and 
examining its sculptural features asserts that it 
may belong to the period of the Bharliut Sculp¬ 
tures, i.i., ‘2nd century B.C. From this he also 
concludes that Lihga-worship is as old as the 2nd 
century B.C. 800 The origin of the Linga-cult is 
hid in obscurity. “ It has been sought,’ as Mr. 
Barth remarks, “ at one time among the Dravi- 
dian races, at another time among the Western 
nations, and even among the Greeks.’’ 801 He 
believes that the Hindus did not import this symbol 
from any foreign source but found it out by them¬ 
selves in their search for symbols with figures. 
There are other scholars who would establish a 
connection of the Lihgam with the Sisna-Deva in 
the Vedas. Be this as it may, it is not improbable 
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that the idea of Lihga-worship originally had 
much to do with the phallus or generative 
organ symbolizing a ‘ universal Creative Power.’ 
Beyond this meaning of creative power the Lihgam 
has nothing absolutely to do with the phallus in 
its realistic sense in the Vira-Saiva system. After 
a close examination of twenty or twenty-five 
important Lingayata texts we have not been able 
to find out a single trace of a phallic sense of the 
Liflgam. On the other hand, we believe that a 
careful study of Lingayata literature will convince 
the reader that the VIra-Saivas assigned the fore¬ 
most rank in their system to a thoroughly purified 
concept of the Lingarn, taking good care at the 
same time to remove all immoral implications. 
Mr. C. P. Brown, one of the most reliable writers 
on the Lingayata-cult, makes the following empha¬ 
tic statement with regard to the misinterpretations 
of this valuable Vlra-Saivic symbol by European 
writers :—“ This symbol (Lingarn) is as separate 
from indecency in the Hindu mind as circum¬ 
cision is in the Mahomedan mind. The Brah¬ 
mins with their usual love of filth have connected 
a variety of obscenities with Linga-worship, but 
these are wholly unknown to the Jangamas, who 
look upon this idol just as the Catholics do upon a 
reliquary with deep veneration— 

“ Hanging a golden stamp about their necks 
Put on with holy prayers 

—Macbeth, IV, 3. 
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some very obscene stories regarding the origin 
of the Lingarn have been published by various 
European authors. These stories (with which I 
never met in Hindu authors) are perhaps Brahmi- 
- iiical ; they have nothing to do with the Jafiga- 
mas; in their books there is no mention of the 
subject’ and jf have not met with any Jatigatna 
acquainted with these fables.” 302 Much harm 
has thus been done to many of the Saiva schools 
of thought by well-known European writers, in 
whose minds the idea of the Lihgarh is, somehow 
or other, so closely associated with the phallus 
that they cannot but see some hidden trace of 
‘phallic obscenity’ even in the highest philo¬ 
sophical interpretation of Lingam by some of the 
masterly writers of this school. 

When, for example, Oriental scholars of the 
stamp of Mr. Barth and Mr..Hopkins write in a 
highly deprecatory manner about the creeds and 


customs of Vira-Saivas as involving ‘ grossest super - 
stitions’ and ‘Siva-worship in its grossest form, the 
adoration of the Linga (Phallus),’ we do not know 
indeed what to say. We quote below the actual 
words of these two well-known w'riters on Indian 
Religious Systems, so that the reader can judge for 
himself whether the Lihgayatas really merit tins 
sort of reproach from authors who probably never 
cared to read any of their authoritative texts :— 
“ In passing,” says Mr. Barth, “ from this sys¬ 
tem ( i.e the Pratyabhijna of Kashmere), which 
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we know only in its learned form, to the sect of 
the Lingayits, which is known to us as a popular 
religion, we descend from the heights of the 
Timaeus down to the level of the grossest supersti¬ 
tions.” Then Mr. Hopkins says: “Thus what 
philosophy the Jangamas professedly have is 
Vedantic, but in fact they are deistic (not pantheis¬ 
tic) disciples of Siva’s priest Basava, who taught 
Siva-worship in its grossest form, the adoration of 
the Lifiga (Phallus); while his adherents, who are 
spread all over India under the name of Jangamas 
or Lihgayits, are idolatrous deists with but a tinge 
of Vedantic mysticism.’' m 

Now, our point of contention is that whatever 
obscene and sexual significance the Lingam might 
originally have possessed in connection with the 
phallic cult, which is, more or less, to be found 
.amongst all the peoples of the world at some period 
or other, the Lihgayatas accepted this symbol in 
an absolutely purified character because of its 
simplicity of form, and gave an entirely new 
meaning to it. Thus they gave up the true etymo¬ 
logical sense of Liftgam, which means a ‘ mark ’ 
or a ‘sign’ pointing out the ‘male’ or ‘ female ’ 
character of beings, and took it as derived from 
two roots “ Li,” to dissolve, and “ Gam,” to ‘go 
out,’ affirming that it means the ‘Ultimate’ lieali- 
ty into whose self ‘ all the creatures of the world 
dissolve and out of whom they all evolve again.’ 
The Siddhanta-Sikhfimani, for instance, thus 
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explains the meaning of Liiigam. “ He into whose 
self all the gods such as Brahma, Vishnu, etc., and 
all the branches of Scriptural learning such as the 
Vedas, the Agamas, etc., dissolve and again come 
out is the Lingam, the Highest Brahman. There 
is no other principle higher than Lihga, because 
the world originates from it, persists in it, and 
finally merges into it.” ‘ 101 

It is the Supreme Brahman alone that becomes 
the Liiigam or the Highest Illumination of Git 
(Parana Jyotih) characterised by Ananda (Bliss) 
and Sattii (Existence) for the purpose of worship 
and fulfilment of the pious actions of His devotees. 

The Sukshma Agama, a professedly Vira-Saivic 
work, thus explains the significance of the 
Liiigam:—“ The Liiigam is unconditioned and 
without any concrete form. It appears to shine 
like a column of Light ’ (Tejah-stambhaya- 
manam), throwing out an effulgence of a million 
suns. It is beyond the reach ot ordinary senses 
because it has no material shape. This Liiigam 
of Supreme Illumination can be inwardly perceiv- . 
ed only through meditation by a pure mind.” m 
Further on, in the 6tli Patala this Agama 
endeavours to explain the Lingam through such 
principles as the Nada, or Elemental Sound or 
Logos, Bindu or the Supreme Sakti, and Kala or 
rather Cit-Kalii, the ‘digit or Siva’s active nature 
of Consciousness.’ Evidently, the Liiigam is here 
explained as a union of both the ‘male’ and the 




' female ’ principles of the universe, i. e. Prakaga 
and Vimar^a, or Siva and Sakti. Therefore, it 
comprises the factors of Nada, Bindu, and Kala. 
Thus the Agama says “Siva in the character of 
Nada or Elemental Sound is really denoted by the 
term Lingam. Its basis (tatpltliika), the Supreme 
Sakti, is really the Bindu. Kala establishes her¬ 
self in the Lihga only because there Siva and 
Sakti become united. This Kala, or the ‘digit of 
Siva’s creative nature,’ is highly subtle and runs 
through all things at all times and places like the 
oil in the sesamum seed or the fragrance 
in the flower. She should be seen through 
the ‘eyes of knowledge’ by means of a 
gracious look from the Guru. Hence comprising 
the Nada, Bindu, and Kala it is known as Lingam 
because all the extended worlds of names and 
forms merge in it at tho time of Cosmic Dissolu¬ 
tion and come out of it again at the beginning of a 
new creation. This Litigam is verily of the nature 
of both Siva and Sakti (Siva-Saktyubhayatmakam). 
So all those who desire higher spiritual enjoyment 
(Bhukti) or final emancipation should worship and 
meditate on it.” 306 

Prom these two passages quoted above from 
two of the most authoritative texts of the Lihgaya- 
tas it can be easily seen how lofty and edifying a 
conception the Lihgarn is in the Vlra-Saiva system. 
In none of these two works can be found a single 
sentence which conveys obscene phallic sense as 
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some European writers would have us believe. 
A similar examination of other treatises also con¬ 
firms the same fact. To assume the form of a 
Personal God capable of fulfilling the earnest 
desires of devotees and leading them to salvation 
naturally implies the conception of an Active God 
possessed of all forms of Divine Power or Sakti, and 
not an Unconditioned Pure Being who remains 
perfectly inactive (Kutastha). Herein comes the 
theological necessity of maintaining a Sakti-prin- 
ciple. Now the conception of Lingam, as it is 
formed by a combination of Siva and Sakti, fully 
meets the requirements of an earnest devotee of 
Siva who is impelled by a spiritual yearning after 
the ‘gracious personality’ of a God who can listen 
to his prayers and help him out of the mire of 
earthly existence by infusing into him something 
of His own active nature. 807 This Siva can do only 
in the Lifiga-form by sending out His Kala or 
‘the digit of active nature ’ (this KalS. being only 
one of the component factors of the Linga), who 
weaves herself into the very texture of human 
beings and rouses him to an act of ‘conscious 
spiritual effort.’- Thus, according to Vlra-Saivisin 
without the idea of Sakti the conception of Linga 
becomes impossible.. Even in the Maha-Lifiga, 
which is indefinable and unqualified (Apariechedya), 
Sakti remains in the subtle form of Vimar- 
sa. Following the Agamic dictum:—“ Kriya 
Sakti or the active nature of Siva, stands as the 
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basis (Plthika, as the * yoni ’ or receptacle of 
Lihgam, i.e., the Agamic Adhara Sakti) of Juana 
Sakti, the very self of the Lord ” Siva-yogi Renuka 
shows how the idea of Sakti is indispensably asso¬ 
ciated with the conception of Lihgam on the 
ground that it is through the idea of Sakti alone 
that the world, which reveals a union of ‘male’ 
and ‘ female ’ powers in the sphere of life which 
continues by a process of reproduction, can be 
viewed as an outer expression of Lihgam.” “ The 
Supreme Sakti,” he says, “ is the basis. Lihgam 
is the veritable Siva Himself. Because of this 
union of Siva and Sakti the universe is called the 
Lihgam of Siva.” 808 Hence, ultimately Lihga 
through the medium of the Sakti-idea points out 
the highest truth of Vlra-Saivism, viz., that the 
world, as it consists of both Oit and Kriya (as can 
be seen from the fact that all creatures are en¬ 
dowed with two kinds of organs—perceptive and 
operative), is essentially one with Siva’s nature 
composed of Oit (Praka^a) and Kriya (Vimarsa). 
It is interesting to note how through this idea of 
Sakti the Lihgayatas also bring the Jlva into 
closer relationship with Siva in the category of 
Lihga. Here, too, the Lingayatas strictly conform 
to Agamic doctrines. For, according to their view, 
the Saivi Kali or the Supreme Kriya Sakti of Siva 
residing in the Lihgam enters into the Jlva and 
operates in the form of Jiva-KalS or Prana-Sakti. 
Thus the Jlva and Siva are in reality the same 
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entity. It is only due to the ‘outward modification 
(Bahirmukha vrtti) of the ‘ Lower Maya Sakti 


that the Jlva conceives himself as an individual 
being. He who knows this essential one-ness of 
PrSna and Lhiga is called a Prana-Liftgl, and the 
Yogic method of such meditation is technically 
called PrSna-lifigisthala, one of the 101 Sthalas 
of Vlra-Saivism. 80 ' It is from this standpoint of 
Sakti that the Jlva is to meditate on his own self as 
the Sat! or the devoted spouse of the Lingam, who 
is the Lord, Pati, and turn away his thoughts 
from all other things. This form of meditation is 
technically known as Sarana or taking ultimate 
resort to the Lingam. 810 Here it must not be for¬ 
gotten that this relationship between a husband 
and wile is at best an analogy and as such should 
not be pressed too far. This analogy, as employed 
by the Vira-Saivas, does not indicate any sexual 
union in its realistic sense, but only serves to point 
out the nature of ‘ecstatic joy’ which follows the 
actual realisation of ‘ true fellowship ’ with God. 
This tendency of explaining the higher spiritual 


happenings in terms of ordinary human ex¬ 
perience of life is not peculiar to Indian Religious 
bystems only, but is common to mystics of all 
ages, either Eastern or Western. Even as early 
as the time of the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad we 
find Yajnavalkya, one of the foremost seers of the 
Vedic age, likens this mystic union of human soul 
with God to the deep conjugal embrace which 
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locks the couple in utter oblivion of self and tilings 
around. 811 Once this interpretation of the'Lingam 
as ‘Cidakara’ or ‘Cidanandamaya’ is accepted, its 
worship no longer retains an external character of 
idolatry (Bahyapflja), but becomes an altogether 
‘internal affair’ of meditation (manana) and trance 
(sarn&dhi). This ‘ Manasapuja,’ which is more 
or less elaborately explained in all the extant 
Agamas, is beautifully summarised in the follow¬ 
ing remarks of Siva-yogI Iiepuka : — 


“ This internal Lingam, of the form of Cit and 
pervaded by the Parama-Siva, is to be worshipped 
by the flowers of (specific) mental attitude (Bhava- 
pushpa). Hence this worship in the heart-lotus 
is known as the ‘adoration of Pr&ga-Lifiga.’ In 
this worship Forbearance (Kshama) is the water 
of ablution (abhishekasalila), Spiritual discrimi¬ 
nation (Viveka) is the cloth, Truthfulness the 
ornaments, Renunciation the flower-garland, Un¬ 
diverted Attention the scent, Disinterestedness 
the rice-grains, Faith the incense, the Great 
Knowledge (revealing the truth of the universe) 
the lamp, Destruction of Prapahca (the extended 
world of names and forms), which has Avidya 
as its root, the offering, Silence the tolling of 
bells, Offering up of earthly enjoyments the 
betel-offering, avoidance of the error of earthly 
objects (Vishaya-bhranti), the act of circumambula- 
tion (Pradakshina), and the intellectual power of 
dissolving one’s self into the Liflgain is the 
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Namaskara or the act of bowing.” 812 Renuka 
emphatically affirms that those who worship 
Siva in a material Lingam with external rites, 
giving up the true worship of the ‘ internal Lingam 
of Light,’ are gross fools. 818 We fail to under¬ 
stand how in the face of such unmistakably clear 
assertions of Renukacarya as to the real signifi¬ 
cance of Lihga and its adoration, Mr. Barth could 
make such a misleading statement ‘that with the 
Lihgayatas we come to a level of the grossest 
superstitions.’ Even Basava, as Mr. Hopkins has 
observed, does not teach Siva-worshipin its grossest 
form, the adoration of the Lingam (phallus). 
Let us see what Basava says about the meaning of 
Lingam in some of the Vacanas attributed to him. 
In one of them, dwelling on Aikyasthala, he 
says :—“ I know not the earth the sky or the ten 
quarters. I do not understand them. They say, 
‘the whole universe is contained in the centre of 
the Lihga,’ but like a hailstone I fell into the 
midst of the ocean ; I am overwhelmed in the 
happiness of the touch of the Lihga ; and am say¬ 
ing only ‘God,’ knowing nothing of duality.” 
Now, Basava certainly can never mean an ordi¬ 
nary phallic emblem of stone or other metals by 
the term Lihga when he speaks of an ‘overwhelm¬ 
ing happiness in the touch of the Lihga’ and 
quotes in approval an ancient saying ‘that the 
whole world is the centre of the Lihga.’ If one 
goes carefully through the Vacanas attributed to 
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him it will be quite clear to him that Basava never 
meant to teach ‘the grossest form of Siva-worship, 
the adoration of the Linga (phallus). ’ 

Let us also consider the following Vacanas 
where Basava speaks of the Lihga “0 when 
shall I gaze at the Liiiga in my palm with my 
eyes showering down limitless tears? 0 when shall 
the sight of the Liiiga be my life ? 0 when shall 
union with the Linga be my life ? When shall I 
lose all connection with my bodily disorders, 0 
Kudalasahgama Deva, and say continuously, Liiiga, 
Liiiga, Linga.’ They say that the dining plate is 
the right receptacle for the Linga. But the dining 
plate is not the right receptacle for the Linga. For 
the Linga one’s own mind is the right receptacle. 
If you know how to offer your own soul without 
indifference, with a pure heart, Kudalasahgama 
Deva will remain in you. O consider if iron cannot 
remain iron after contact with the Parusha (i.e., 
Spar3a-mani), then one should not have mean 
qualities after contact with the Liiiga ; for the 
servants of our Kudalasahgama Deva should 
possess no other qualities than His. You can see 
Liiiga in the mirror of a devotee’s face....Destruc¬ 
tive weeds have grown in uncultivated soil. They 
do not allow me to understand, nor do they allow 
me to awake. Root out these weeds of wickedness 
and protect me. 0 Father Liiiga, there I shall 
plough and cultivate.” 314 These Vacanas make it 
absolutely clear that Basava was no fool to address 
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the ordinary material Lifigarr-, much less a phallic 
image, as the Father Lifiga, or to say that the 
stone image of a Liftgam can be seen in the mirror 
of a devotee’s face. 
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Sakti in Mimamsa and the Other Orthodox 
Systems 

The Mlmamsa system of philosophy brings in 
the idea of Sakti or an impelling agency of force 
in connection with the topic of Apurva, which 
acts as an intermediary principle between sacrifi¬ 
cial performances and their results such as heaven, 
victory, etc. On this Apurva as a Sakti Dr. 
GaAganath Jha remarks as follows : “It does not 
appear quite reasonable that momentarily dis¬ 
appearing actions should bring about any such 
future effects, as the attainment of Heaven and 
the like. But the fact is that from certain Vedic 
passages we come to know of the enjoyed and 
prohibited actions to bring about certain results ; 
and in order to render reasonable the production of 
future effects by means of momentarily disappear¬ 
ing actions we assume certain intervening tran¬ 
scendental agencies in the shape of “ Puny a ’’ 
(Virtue) and “Papa” (Vice). Thus then, the 
causing of the attainment of Heaven by sacrifices 
is not immediate but indirect through the unseen 
agency of virtue. This is what is called the ‘ un¬ 
seen force ’ (Adrshta) leading to a particular 
effect; and the cause of this unseen force is the 
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primary action, fitted up with all its various sub¬ 
sidiaries preceding and following it and not the 
primary action itself.” ( Cf . Preface to the Transla¬ 
tion of the Sloka-varttika, Bibliotheca Indies, 
edition.) In discussing the Sunya-doctrine of 
the Buddhists Kumarila admits the existence of 
8akti as a category which determines from what 
cause what effect should be produced (cf. “ Prati- 
karyam vyavasthita, ”). He attacks the Buddhist 
position of 8finya, and says that as the adversary 
does not admit the real existence of such accessory 
causes (Sahakari) as Space, Time, etc., and admits 
“ V&sana ” or ‘ Clinging Desire’ as Sakti, which, 
again, is not for any permanent self but rather 
inheres (Ahita) in a thing which is momentary, 
there cannot be any reason why from the know¬ 
ledge of cause (e.g., Tantu) the effect (e.g., Pata) 
should not always and at all places immediately 
proceed (cf. Sloka-Y&rttika, silokas 247-258 and 
also the Nyaya-ratnakara on them). In the chap¬ 
ter on Arthapattti Kumarila maintains that the 
existence of Sakti in the matter of causality can 
be known only by “ Arthapatti ” or Apparent In¬ 
consistency and not by any inferential process 
which involves a causal connection between the 
Middle term and the Sadhya. This is so because 
the knowledge of such 8akti (Sakti-jfiana) does not 
depend on any perception of relation. In the case 
of any thing which is a term of relation the know¬ 
ledge of that thing to which it is related is necessary 
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^its knowledge. Sakti cannot be thus known in 
relation because she is not capable of being directly 
perceived (Pratyaksha-grahana, cf. verses 46-49). 
The principle of Sakti is also introduced by 
Kumarila in connection with the question of the 
Universal and Particular as the object of the indi¬ 
cation of Sabda (Samanya-vis'esha). He holds the 
view that Sabdas or words have the Sakti or capa¬ 
bility of indicating the * Class-notion ’ or commo¬ 
nality. If this Sakti or capability of words, he 
argues, is in the Individual (Vyakti) to bring 
about ideas of generality (Sanmnya), without 
admitting a separate entity (in the form of 
“ class ”), of what sort would be the capability of 
denotation for such a person ? (i.c., the Vacya- 
sakti) ? (1) Will this capability be cognisable or 

non-cognisable, and (2) will it be different in each 
individual, or one (and the same for all) ? If it 
becomes one and cognisable, then, in other words, 
it must be only a class. If, again, this Sakti 
becomes non-cognisable (agrahyatve), then the 
idea (of Singleness or Commonality) becomes 
devoid of any basis (and as such false) because no 
object is accepted by mere existence (unless it is 
cognised actually in some form or other). Thus 
in the course of arguing that the Sakti or capabi¬ 
lity (cognisable) of a word to signify “ samanya ” 
cannot belong to an Individual Kumarila arrives 
at the notion of the existence of Sftmanya or Jati, 
that is, the idea of Single Commonality as the 
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natural property of Individuals, which he also 
calls Sakti. Thus establishing Samanya or Class- 
notion, he argues that its manifestation would 
depend on certain capabilities in the Individuals 
composing it. It is therefore, this “Class” 
which when manifested by an Individual, becomes 
its Sakti. This Sakti or capability is not in all 
Individuals, but in. some only. That is why the 
Class “ Gotva ” is not perceived in the presence 
of any and every individual (e.g., horses or ele¬ 
phants), but only in that of individual cows. No 
exception can be taken to this * Capability,’ which 
is natural, just as we cannot take exception to the 
‘ burning capability ’ of fire and not the Akasa. 
This Sakti or ‘ a Single Capability ’ as the con¬ 
trolling agent (of such relation as that between the 
Individuals and the Class) is established by Artha- 
patti Pramana or Apparent Inconsistency. 

This'Sakti or Capability, according to Kumii- 
rila, cannot itself become the object of the Single 
notion of Commonality for two reasons: (1) 
because it cannot be perceived directly by the 
senses and (2) also because according to Mima ipsa 
no idea can exist without a reality as its counter¬ 
part^/. Akrtivada—verses 12-29 and 41,42, Sloka- 
Varttika). Thus we can see how the Mimfunsaka 
is almost forced to admit Sakti as a mere logical 
category like the Nyaya and the Vai^eshika in its 
special form of Apurva to establish a causal con¬ 
nection between the sacrificial act and its future 
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results. Id this system Sakti is not the Supreme 
Sakti of Vimar^a raised to the higher metaphysi¬ 
cal ground of the Ultimate Principle of all creation. 
This explains the great difference in the attach¬ 
ment of a higher value and importance to Sakti 
in the Kashmere and Lingayata systems as we 
have shown before. 

In the Advaita School Sainkara no doubt admits 
Sak'i as a determinative category in the Cause 


when he affirms in his Sarlraka Bhashya. 

“ Saktis ca Karanasya karyaniyamartha kalpya- 
mana nanya napi asat! va karyarn niyacchet.” 
Elsewhere in the same work he calls Avidya or 
Maya a “Great Sakti ’’ enveloping the Jlvas, 
who are totally ignorant of the true nature of the 
Real Self. But thus far he goes and no further. 
Vidyaranya, the author of the well-known work 
Pancadasi expressly calls Maya a Sakti, and 
devotes a long chapter at the end of the manual 
to it, in which he dwells at great length 
on the nature of Sakti from the Advaita point 
of view. But this system never recognises Sakti 
as a real principle and non-different (in sub¬ 
stance) from the Highest Brahman. Thus fiakt.i 
practically loses her real metaphysical value in 
the system. 

The Sarnkhya Pradhana or Prakrti is no doubt 
essentially a principle of Sakti from which all 
subtle and gross matter proceed. But she is never 
regarded in this dualistic system as the active 
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of the Intelligent Principle, Purusha and, 
therefore, does not enjoy the proper position that 
she ought to have. This comparison with the 
treatment of Sakti in the Six Orthodox Systems 
enables us to understand clearly how Sakti as the 
Supreme Svatantrya Power of Siva in Trika was 
a very important departure from these systems, 
and reflects not a little originality of thought on 
the part of its advocates. It is the Kashmere 
Trika that never lost sight of the Svetaivatara 
hint at ‘ Supreme Sakti belonging to God,’ and 
restored her to her proper position in the sphere 
of higher metaphysical speculation. 
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' ^»rra. Sis- 17 -18 : — 

“ ’0^5: 

sarat f*nrotJ»w. 11 

a adksre. SI. 5 : 

“ sn *n stfsrfwing: 1 

f-asts 7ra tit tfa fa^rsV. sftwpl" 

» SI. 979, — 

m: wwwlMiwifiwww^fintv.«’ 

* Cf. also under W ^itfrm, 81. 8, t^-^ftrsn:- 

• nmim** g «w*( w» 1 _ 

f? firokafg. ,<,|, ' i > i t( " 

. For the definition ot firoi cf. 3*SPt<B TO0ilf^(T9- 
page 2: , 

“ wiwiipiiiftww. ^ ""W 1 * 

fkk^mtgjjTrrsifaflreg *k 'ro^nf fwk 1 
Cf. also Bv. Pr. SI. 1. 5. 14 : — 

“ €t ^rrm »nww ^wwnfrtMt •' 

^riTcraT Ski ii ’ 

« Jrrm^nkiiircr, commentary under SI. 2 :— 

«r srafrr sifarasn fimgrir»ra-k«ifire'i J 0WT T 1 

1;) .nr r Tmr *fiww 

wrnmk* writes wrfnfawfi wnfr, <k 
^jpjFrt asnwifw ww^*ilw 1 







7 Of. imwjft, SI. 14 and its common tary 

“ «xr? fggiftfgg' i^rg' 

*!fti«*rrc: qfftrat ^gfg^finigggiggi-siTq; n • 


* f»w: g ^ forfag 

gg? e «icngi <jr ’sitoit <Rn nfflTsp^ajqfsg: ?sj 4:, etc.” 

8 Of. TOftfrn, SI. 24:— 

“®rar ^wtgftargi: srfireqt grog: i ’ < 

'» i/■■ '. ^weFg ■vfr, 

creir n” 

9 Cf. %fg of fsr^ifTHira, SI. 53, : — 


T*l*t qg VT’Cff’J’Ct Sffifi: gp;fg, ctgifij g ^^TrrgjTq 
<W'Nh«i?j gftr gi^srgfa, awtsft gg^g oqnjgrcjgr fgrg 

g?rrft grtf g <j4<? sMjpwgr %g ?g ggfsr g<g 

g f gfora*i i” 


10 Of. gr^rftgwtfK, fttfta gfosrc, SI. 29: — 

“stRtsi»yqfrsf at gilmrra i” 

(f. also for the idea that the concept of stfsr iy 
simply employed for denoting spy, SI. 12: — 

“ qiW3*r wfft swt; string strait i” 

11 ggirasrmgTfsrqfT, SI. 9:— 

“ «qnsitsw<it wm: gtra^fnarg^: i ' 
qftfearfijToin sffa: spwlfii t grf?tsirth i i;- ii” 

11 SI. 190:— 

“ NUW'Kggl tnt strait i 4 

rssifgqr wragg m qgra srfjjicn n” .. ; , ■- i < ! % 

' 8 Cf. ante's fat«R under SI. 106:— 

14 Cf. qhmrfstqrr, SI. 2:— 

18 Cf. tgr-narfirsn— 

‘wifi ^w , *tiq,«ifii«TW% i T «rwigsfi<«wre% g gw?j ', 

si *{*{ qi<wsqi|q qr^’STt wrgqfri g^ fggsiggiig ^ 
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10 . Uv. Pr. V., under SI. 10, rto vsw ^RTfira :— 

HZ A ^TSfT^ R*IT3^m IWfRni ^ ft»n 
^F^TTf, frag sfh R^TTO r<mRWh ifcqTO*! I** 
17 Cf. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, Chapter 27, 
page 551. 

Cf . Xsv. Pr. V., under SI. 1. 5. 13*: — 

<rt f%fh: fafaferc ctctt: r<rr*to: ^nihww , j: 

^totr:, etc." 

Cf. also commentary on SI. 2. 

™ Cf. SI. 2, commentary :— 

<r qT^^ v$ i% 
sfa ^ ^^ifoRT^h I* 

«° Cf. Xsv. Pr. V., 1. 5. 13:— 

“ wfe *rt®r Rftsrflr «r *n*n *r ^tpuPt 

?m jtwstci, *t ^Rftft®Rcr?n *rit «t sfa etc.’' 

• 1 C/. note No. 19. 

5,8 Cf. the remark:—^rCtfwh?: R^rofarT *tfw: 
quoted from X&v. Pr. V. in the common ( ary on fcrsTT*rircq:, 
SI. 19. 

q^T$ is translated as category ' in the sense of any¬ 
thing which is an object of knowledge, and implies not 
only a thing which is predicable of another but also 
thing which is capable ,o£ having anything predicated 
of it. 

8 3 Cf. ^Tfspftfiws, 3.6 : — 

“ht st i 

tot d to m tfa fw-^: strong ii 
** Cf. w?’s explanation of qWRT* in Mr. 

Athalya’S edition, page 61. 

* fsparro^: i vw*{ 

■vq^l f hcTn cTTRfffftf^l I fWT" 

fgRirrq^ snfff^n^t 1 
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'* Cf. wj’s No. 18:— 

“ 'sn'-i's agrefror arastr tpcaur ga: i 
• fa*ptff?T creaq g f-gam: n ” 

Cf. also ggpgca’s commentary on it:— 

“ qa groigi*rfmg1%*rr fafgq'%g , jrwrt*f »wh: gn«rfa^fqr*?f 
'fTt stfM srnw^ST^ ’ro’fPWPCqig^rrfg’Tf ufamvmfNiMi a 
’nw® ggggg(«i<(fi'<.Tg sT^amf?) q^gj ggfq st#; qra qg ftwmrwg 
fSHg^ra)^fqa^fagaqgsitamrqTg*gpjrf*r 
aaK^ggsqfiliftgT trq qqn«% (” 

* “ Cf. ^w?R<g:’s fagfa on qrifaffT 1: — 

“ai (*•«•> vm, the fafa'q of fgirg and aafa) a gaifa^gg 
at%:, agang qq a gtwq^qatfwTqraafastg: i a g 
a4r«rfg (3.1) s*ra qgggr'w'qT^n gtgTfrqrgqqflfaa'^mipgjTg 
aggaatgingar t^tisaga amfgjgft i” 

” Cf. ■gfinq’s qqgraarc SI. and also gtmcpn’s common 
tary:— 

“flmn aftgjS grratfa fimf’aat aenpgg i 
tfwWftgqrcqifqgftgg aqawfiiraftg<ig n ” 

“gifarg gnat awjvnpmgqrNXt ftararg agig; ar*R: 
qTfg?'fa: aw *fa t aa qar qKwatgqfss^flTCrcstm gqr rem i faqi it: 
srsnj Wwag amg ?fa i TOnrmf*gmt?«fgr»Trq» gg a ga: arws- 
qTfgarfaa afffifqrfea ggansjp i ” 

as “nar f? gaw TOr*gjrarg ?*wra: qgra: gistnaifgTtqra 
agfawa, aqr wrag*. as) ’'qa^rqqtafqjTqfga Ttag ggTatggqprnafqilmg 
*wag 'as: fa a i« ’qqfgvra i” 

Kmares’s ft?fa, 1. 1. 

«» Ibid —“ai mm arfiRtt nfllftirg mfeaft sgtafe- 

q<Ttrowgaraaiar*ri g qrarawsqfwqtviiq^gq ’gwraaigr a at a?sa 
«mfw srataf amg tfa i *%*% a wiwaftirt aigf^ qg$rog 
s'faadf itg«iaqf?iqTg<Tga antatag i ” 
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Cf. SI. 18:— 

“ atf#atfitm<?t;q?qg h^T 1 ?! f#ra: i * 

’n?ra?wi'*f^sn^ qttatfin: <rwh: n” 

31 Ibid, SI. 19 :—“ n q* 2Tf?3ft atfittatfctfaffiT fqHT«Rt i’’ 

Also SI. 21: — 

“ fftres ftreqiwfes’TO ^ i 

■graft f^Uftwraif? wf| anm fspi: n” 

38 Cf. commentary on fsrarPWW* 81. 19. 

* 3 “ tflft tfam irarra?t i ” 

5 * “ <fi<?titereifrfq*nte: q^raratr »ifa:”—qsrfwgt i 
30 Cf. 

"?tra «riwrr ^ftra^Etatfitfa srswfq*t<it fwrct «sti« f-reN«m 
ftatigwi atfttfraert mfer, at#: qR^rarfvtfraqq tom 

raffftqt:, etc.” 

39 ‘‘ aifftra atfwsqn stfitftflf *t qT3$ffl I 

.WftOT^fasi qfy?tf%qr#rfKq; n” 

3 7 Cf. ^ttaqtrfqqn, No. 27, and also qr-W fHfitVs cfsrftgft— 

“ qrratfqftfafe^qt sf?t qqfafa w* wwfa 

fqqra t?araf?r fqatrafaitqqivntft M^raftr qra?{ i” 

also *• 7tft: qq htosj to JttsjtftfHqqr i 

l?TFiqt#tf(ft ra % qsrstsat uraftr n” 

38 Tree’s fqffct on aq^tftqtT, 4.16: — 

“ft^q frsmd fatqarastl^, q^fegqfq qt^qqf?tqTTO1 : *raMqq , KtT 
fwra rnqfe.fa: Jrarrattit i ?rar ^ fraanrafig *i?T7mfqgHtq- 
qrsqfq5ret”i^q4t«5qtqr. at#: H!qramfw<?*nfiTVtf}qi faq«»tq*rei?ra— 
frett farcqfarafcfteqrar. faratj’sraT i 
.sqqtat: qrf ftt 5tm*tt fTO^qMt# ||” 

38 nwwrtr, si. 100:— 

“ *i«rm?qr<st[ < n qgqt q’jrs’ar: 

*rtwt dfq^a g^wrag ^nrtfcq^ i” 
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*° Cf. Trap’s fiftg? on cpgrafar, SI. 100: — 

“aft *rw sftr-st; vftftjH 8 ? f?*?ft?wftr c??ro ^ft^i^T 

*u%>s4 ^ *r wrt, imt 8 ? f% “w laftwra" ^r ? ft 

^^ftg^r’aj^r^twsrT trffcgftftfa, .fi*?*! u ^ 

a; ^m-axfafh sntsiftn tfn ^ er<tsiftftg^s« wf 

TfcR-[3jTfTft W%Slnj ^ if ^JTftft airsjt^ WI^T? I ST? <jg ft 

^zrftfb?^ w»ft*ro wft *3^ 'rwfasrarwrat «tcr *r g TC «rarar. i” 

41 This does nob profess to be a chronologically worked 
out theory, but is simply a psychological justification of 
the inner working of the mind of Trika writers that led 
to the concrete development of the sjfti-idea. The main 
reason seems to be this that when sift? standing tor the 
inner nature was scooped out of fs?g and plaoed side by 
side with Him as the mother of all diversities there 
remained no other alternative but to turn away from fire? 
who was thus rendered hollow and henceforth to regard 
sift? as the ‘ sole principle of all becoming. 

*« Cf. *nftrftftspfftrc, w? ’sffiwrr, SI. 8. 

43 Ibid, 3, 4, also 1. 25. 36. 

44 Ibid, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 *rfa«fiTO. 

44 Ibid, 3, 25-29, 34-35, 62, also 18, 37-39. 

49 Ibid, *?<m and ^ftwrrs. 

*i At the very outset of *rrfti*ft we find that the sages 
Hjr,;, ws, ^fav?, aft's and others come to fWK, the 
destroyer of the demon npra, and say that they have 
come to him desirous of proper success in gfu I 
Cf. snMf, 1. 2-5, 10-14. 

48 Gf. Ibid, 7.1. The twenty-six postures are : — 

1. ftn.R?»b 2. trenp 3 - *d*R> 4 - 5 - 6> 

7. <??»p 8. othi, 9. n?i^5T. 10. 11. 12 ■ 

13.^11% 14. g?<n«m, 15. 16. W, 17. ^3^,18. W-T. 





19. fafstw*JTT:, 20. iFWirt. 21. wmt, 22. Tl*rr, 


23. saj^r, 24. ?fh:, 25- 20. gtirgsr' 

*tr%?t 8, 44, 176. 

»° Ibid, 11, 4, 29. 

51 Ibid,. .15, 46, 46. 

»* Ibid, 18, 29, 32. 

58 Ibid, 11, 10 also 19, 58. 

“ dt timjrfwr ?«h iranfitisipPT?: 1 
✓ 

?t n§N triftvra shifts 11 ” 

5 ■ fawHww —“ ’tfltsgqi’T «t? ^r?, etc. ” 

Also Si. 168—“ i«nar»rf*?m ^ wtTftmsrgi” 

* 

The meaning of vfc?, specially applied to fit?, is ex¬ 
plained in SI. 130. It is explained with special reference 
to two important factors in the nature of fit?. tu7'.» (1) 
—a kind of ( inner discourse of all objects, and (2) 
ijoqs-j Pima—al 1 - per v asi v eness. 

•*. Gf'. f?rsHvfc?- Sis. 2-4, 14-21. 

Ibid, SI. 20:— 

HWtWmfte^t f?te' Htrf? «t?*n I 
tpfttft fstwft w?t 11 

%!RT5t explains “ as ‘ 1 ’ 

»» Ibid, Sis. 89, 40, 4.3, 44, 45, 46, 53, 89, 108, 120, 
122, 127, 134. 

“mratftsgwrra3?i? ujwrqiirn 1 1 

•jj^aT wn sjssn *h;ft 11 ” 

This ij ?\ is, again, conceived of as a Great Sky 
or »rer?i'iu) which is devoid of any particular shape 
(vnaiftO 1 . 

88 Gf. fsrsiwSr?, SI. 09; 

also “ girq?Ht?^f w. 1 

. atfftftOifvNsn n?f'Ji n*re*rr w%t 11 ” 
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That this refers to a substratum of undetermined 
consciousness ( or fTO?n f^c() can be seen from 

SI. 45:— 


“ I 

also “ sjfawrrc *roron*t i 

fHrmT *1%: ti” 

According to fsnsrpiihw this void is attained by a process 
of merging the w: which is at the root of all modifica¬ 
tions as it continually oscillates from the one extreme 
farlfe) to the other of doubt (*wi). Cf . Sis. 60, 83, 108. 

This it is highly interesting to note, has been 
carefully distinguished from that of the (nihilistic) 

Buddhists by such terms as WBI, {of. 127). 

%FW3r explains this ^ as that alone where the cognisable 
objects ("fcfs) are not cognised—“ Wt 3^3 

What wants to say on the positive character of 

this as against the nihilist is that it is consciousness 
beyond the region of discursive thought expressing the 
relativity of wit- * and It is called ^ because 

it is devoid of all ‘ all the relative ems, and 

^s. Quoting from fawwjtfw, an earlier work, he identi¬ 
fies this ‘void* with ^Tcffix meaning consciousness. As 
every negation implies some kind of determination and so 
refers to a positive reality at the back ground, this 31*? as 
consciousness is at the root of all Quoting 

from an earlier Agamik work, he attempts to show 

that activities proceed from this void as sifk. According to 
this work all the letters constituting speech-activity 
proceed from sjfai which, again, starts from ^r. These 
^s constitute 4 ’ and from 4 i^s ’ comes the whole 

scheme of creation. 

in his takes this conception to mean 

(pure consciousness) when it separates itself from 

* ’ ■ 
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the entire world of cognisables and reflects on itself as 
‘Iain beyond the world/ Then according to him 
appears in reality as nothing but a shining pure and 
simple like the serene cloudless sky above. C/. Fpmsftcfv, 6.9. 

Criticising the view-point of ^ as ‘absolute 

negation* wi<y says: The hold the absolute 

negation of all existences. Consequently, they maintain 
that even or consciousness—as the datum of all 


cognitions—has no real self-determining character (f*T:T<mre) 
and is, therefore, unreal (fimr, not real in the ultimate 
sense). This position is not tenable. If tffa? becomes 


and, as such, has no independent character there 
will be no existence of any kind at all. 


Even in the case of blue, etc., when they lose their 
own individual character because of unreality they still 
And a ‘locus* in this (though undifferentiated). 

But if this nfo? is said to be non-existent nothing will 
appear and no existence could be predicated of anything. 
Thus the entire structure of human knowledge will totally 
collapse. For further reference to of. on 

81. 32. The main results of the discussion may 
be summarised in the following terms: — 


1. ^ is or not in actual operation ' 

as yet but in suspended animation—something like 
the of the ^srrfws. It is thus an absolutely 
positive thing. 

2. It is nothing but perfect running even through 
such negative forms of knowledge as ‘ sky-flower, 
son of a barren woman etc. * 


3. This void is absolutely devoid of all mental 
modifications, undetermined by relational'forms of 
thought activity and is, therefore, like the cloudless 
sky above. 


As regards the conception of qp* as the “ Great 
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(the space*giving element) it is interesting to observe 
that this conception also plays a prominent part even 
in the thoroughgoing school of ^rt?r, first expounded by 
in the earlier part of the 8th century before 
promulgated the fvpc^qs. Even earlier than in 

several of the Upanishads we find that the *nspf[ is 
compared to on account of its pervasiveness (^mnsr), 

invisibility (v^SS^) and giving support (^TOa), Thus 
in the of his explains the 

llusory nature of the relation between and gffapSR 
by the example of *rr*rrai and its modifications in tortt*, 
etc. Cf. ^rfr^rs 3-9, 11-12, also 3fT%*fTs 1, 

91, w<T2ir%5r«*tf i 

Thus it might he quite possible that the first concep- 
tion of ^ arose in the Aupanishadic hint at the of 

iffPl by a process of continual negation (%$qg*i?r) of 
phenomenal appearances in Him such as ‘ ^raici ‘^sTt %fh 
etc. Then this * ’ (path of 

negation) was taken up by the ’qin school of ?rtsqr^ and 
as a convenient mode of establishing the of 

the phonomenal world. (Cf. ^tcTqqpw, SI. 26; also 
WWlfaf, Sis. 83-84). 

Almost at the same time (might be earlier) the 
Nihilistic Buddhists took up this conception of ‘ negative 
description ’ and developed it in their own way The Trika 
writers, possibly a little later than qt^sqr^, took up this 
or void and instead of employing it merely as an analogi¬ 
cal example carried it a step beyond and connected it 
with ^TcT^/ 2 j%, the real nature of ftrw, forming the central 
part of their doctrine. 

Cf.zrmfr, 1.17-18: — 

^sn^iTT'e? firiqr:» 

fwt: i 

cfrpnf fmvvti % mw* n 
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Ibid, Jayaratha's Commentary : 



••• cr^r ?ra 

ferNW ftrf?rw> irmw *nw W, *f?r, 

(Tf*r w, ‘?rw< i 

el Kv. Pr. Ka., 1. 5. 13: — 


fafar: ir«i wifarr tow ^*fifror 


« 2 Ibid, 1. 4. l, 2, 8. 

Also 1. 5. 10. Utpala defines fWr as “wrm^w 
1. 5. 11. 


« a Ibid, 1. 5. 12, 13, 17. 


a * TO<Wcris explained by as a sort of ‘internal 

discourse.' The idea that led to this meaning is that these 
Trika writers like many other writers of other systems of 
Indian Philosophy maintained the t heory of 4 an inseparable 
relation between thought and language.' Whenever 
there is thinking going on, an 4 internal speech ’ not yet 
materialised in concrete or WTs, they believed, is 
also going on in suppressed form within the mind. The 
best exponent of this theory of 4 eternity of speech ’ was 
the famous author of WPFfta, a highly interesting 
and learned work on the philosophical aspect of Sanskrit 
grammar. He maintained that no idea or thought (q*jg) 
is possible unless there is a sort of 4 mental reconstruction 
or reconsideration’ (r^Wt— inner discourse). This 
‘discourse ” is the essence of and must, therefore, be 
presupposed in every form of , srr«T or R«ui. According 
to him every ^ is an expression of “Existence" 

31 
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faffii). His position may be judged from the following 
^TTftsfils: — 


“ *r stsfia 9rt% *r. 

^ w *p$*r *r«ra i 
*T*TWTT stP3<ft 

*r wra: wisfrr *r f% usmf^ n * 

uses the term sj^t in a special sense. In comment¬ 
ing on flwrfim, 1. 2. 1, 2 he further elucidates the meaning 
of this word as ‘ that which has the nature of tfareq ’ or a 
kind of “ inner recognition of the essential identity of sps^ 
(speech) with its corresponding object (^) in such a 
unified form of close-proximity (^firaraw) as ‘this is this’ 
stSW-This inner recognition of unity meant by 
does not form a part of the cognised object (fawr% «T 
but is rather connected with the “All-illuminating Intelli¬ 
gence ” (r^rto). This may assume various forms such 
as 4 This is/ ‘That is/ ‘That is this/ This will be/ etc. 

apprehended that these terms ‘qpfr* and 
might very easily mislead a person to think that they 
refer to ordinary words capable of being externally grasped 
by the auditory sense-organ. So he again explains it in 
commenting on R«?fir sit 1.6.1 as‘something quite different 
from ordinary words which can be heard/ “Tbis*rer/' 
says he, “ appears to be internally merged in consciousness 
(»i%Ri§fir). Cf. I**' 

08 according to Nyaya Philosophy, means‘the 

convention* made by will that such and such a meaning 
should be understood from such and such a word. It 
refers to or the signifying power of words defined as 
‘the relation of a word and an object that always serves 
to revive the memory of that object (whenever the word 
is spoken)/ 
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fsa?''4t*TTfa'i ^TRl'TTfff'? stfit: I 


Cf. n«ff^)faqn- 


88 Cf. l£v. Pr., V. 1. 5. 13: — 

“ ^ faftraqi ^pwft’siPff^awr n-fcai ^nfW’raPmt 

Pthit m i ” 

61 Cf. qn^qrarfasira. SI. No. 1 and its Commentary : — 
“ fcfflirf *n*t f«m*ifr$n Pmsir»n qi ’HijifaHrefara 

K*n»l, to ■rosrfasi *nn ^raTOeni. i ” also comment 
on SI. 4 “ *rm fas* i ” 

88 Cf. Xsv. Pr., V. 1. 5. 8: — 

‘TOig €^fsn wmtf*: fasrflfa «?ram- 

Hra<<5 q; ^dfaqra fafatasi qgqr swifani 

qfirqrctfa irni^irq^^ i rarfa wwrurt W 

H Wjff ’ ^gw iitngtftf g wto *ffagspug ^*u ^wn i 

q^tmt «fir3*mfam ft’s qq^qfa i ’ 


69 Cf. lav. Pr., V. 1. 1. 2: — 

Cf. also “**<^<1 ©tc.» 

1.5.13. 


70 Ibid , 1. 5. 13. 

7 ' ibid , i. 5. 14: “nqfirer «h flWWWT mft M ** 

*gz?\ ** ^Nre? i * ^ vr^cr: vf*tm 

?,*, ^ ■q**ror irafat tfajqroaigqw. i <fa framing fa*f<* 

faaisrg ’q r ’ etc. 

’* Ibid, 2.3.10:-- 

•‘^ fawfa»ntq ngmrow. ft qrn 1 ?^ ^™ i,; 
faqsnro i* 
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7 * Of. Jayaratha’s Commentary on 5-8 ; 

also 1. 134, 135. Cf. also 14 ; also Xsv. Pr., 

V. 1. 4. 3, 8. 

7 * Of. faqTqrara’s Commentary on SI. 137: — 

“ RTOlrt *T R^raQfrrf 

*T * R^TSOt ?T 1^1 I 

m ftfflffsfo || ” 

Cf. ttv. Pr., V. 1. 5. 20: — 

1^* 

“ ^ qq ftw: qqnsrrq ’qfafara qq i ” 


76 Cf. Jayaratha’s ?Prjr#ff, tf.r/., in Sis. 65-66: — 

“ f% faw *r ft jrariai: 

snmS 3T, etc/' 


7 a According to Trika interpretation faiqRfa; is resolved 
into the ultimate form of WcT^J or f?wr. The whole 
world is nothing but the * expansion ' or * shining out ’ of 
Cf. ftq^r, 3. 31. i” 

Cf. also f^rofabft of , wctsj on it: *ctot ^ifq ^r: 
sm:, iwr: faqT-sifo«fi ftqfrot fq^iq \ " 

The universe is a kind of perpetual stage on which 
numerous sifas are incessantly attracting and repelling 
one another. (Cf. the expression 


77 Cf. HI, 5-10. 

qqtffaftft ’sf * II 

wpW) wqq i 

qq qpftq wfiqft qq; qq: II 
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»traT tiI^ iram feftnjTt 

in i<JT %qifa gsmfc^wi ii 
Rnftotfipwnf arift ft w ra ft t fc frafc i * 

78 0/. «K, VIV. 1.1: — 

“*3t#nren qn sra: trarirr*r-fiiraT«TOi*i sanrtfam- 

*mralwnPra aa: fanasnftart 51 st itamfw: §maat, aiwt- 

tarfa*! fa ; -t?ra arataafa airfitntfirmrsresiatjr. nfiraraws i” 

7 “ Cf. tihwpc, nan: ^Tfy^i:, p. 6 , Srinagar edition : — 

“ WR 'T«ft: HatTO: ^msaiTt^ ^ ajWSRt 

f*r«t: i^nrrcfTORtT^WTn:, tret a urasaTarn^nfifi:, cranpifK 
rsstafw:, ttatmaat fa^fin:, arnfaiarctr irpwfti:, astfaTratfaw' 
faranfitt: s<an g^rifw; afHtfwgirilsfa nipt figTtrtifirsfmfwpf: 
anaf^iiRarisit fistR^rniHi: faniR: i;, etc.” 

80 Cf. cHtreftnt:, a’ea: aTfeat:, p. 73 : — 

“ na artar: Rafa: srfwftt: fn»k ?<nw, a a uraajii mfin <tt m 
gisraat Raren^ aavt fatsfa i fa^Rtavn fitnmai, m*Kmvr^t 
«if»nvm, TasiRtata iirfstna^i ■ • • 'staatifiRiaTa twai, ftramrarar 
f^rcr^^ i*’ 

81 Cf. Commentary of alarm on trwrairr,— 

“fttwfnt-infsTnctr^’STfnntmilf’n Trainti Jrailar aamt fawn- 

wpfa wreafa ii ” 

“ <rot ft--i#ramRPPn: <j<im?arr<r*mamaa i«Rral^lar a?taana! 
acpn^afa fstnsi i atSa Hina: am^iat “ fna 

Haifa ” rfa Rriasfnt fawwitmuq! nifn^n fsf<s? rr«s?»i?nnn 
4 lawrerat ntfnjfi:, ti stwn^n i 

,a Ibid, “garfq naa fnq«i^qffla(1sti»it i?ra=5tflrti*«itiarar, 
itm ‘nrefiii’ *fa nntfw ijnjrs’nwn a: aHaarift ntraRTarani fisat- 
HP!® smatfa’RPH: fa aatfanaw i” 
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8 3 *r!N ‘ w wg^TH^x^ 

q: igiwwpirpc:, for ?hsi 4wrerr i wflr wmwfpiN wmgtft- 

**n^u m -f^fagq” **Ww wp^: ^sfaflqwrfo 

firtts^fafav*a 'wt* ^r^rcaiq ww: i 

Cf. Xsv. Pr., V. 1. 8 . 11 . 

“ RTiTOWmr g wggwfaroft 

*W%, etc.” 

84 Cf, Commentary on ttwfopc:— 

* *raifa *g**mrmFfo s: ‘ *r5*nq ssfasq 1 iwto: 

wprrc: 5Ep9NraTOi« w fWs?fafa£V., etc.” 

86 Of, ^qgjfh may be expressed in terms of human 
experience a 3 ‘ deepening wonderment/ It is derivately 
explained as ‘self-enjoyment/ 

Cf, foggt *ktw shw: Sr**r^ft ^srrttffwT’ iftwpm: i" 

86 Cf, ^pr^nfa'TiTO of gwrah SI. 13. and its com¬ 
mentary : — 

ftwfo ^mfarcffolg%.*nfo 'srm- 

feirwiifH f5r4n^PTO^i’rrg i* 

87 Cf. is supposed to have flourished later than 

i.e ., after the 11th century A.D., because he is never 

quoted or mentioned in any connection by writers earlier 
than *qfippr. He is not even mentioned by such later 
writers as anra* w&m* and others. We find 

quotations from him in the by the 18th 

century Maharastra Brahmin mmiKW. From this it seems 
probable that he flourished much later than —possibly 

in the 17th or the early part of the 18th century. 


88 Cf. tnMffim. VIII. 66: — 


; it *t v <t#t ** €**1: qroprenren: » V 

sfftTOi: 8 *ron: Kft^Tfgcn: w” 
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Cf. IV. 21 : — 

v- 

“wti d*nKs*r*n?r sajrorar fl'^rrofwtfwi i ” 

Of. also “ *m@wfl *rr ct«r bt*ih@ii i ” 

80 Cf. for the description of and the 14 kinds 

of JjepJre beginning with serm and ending in aw, flTfspftftag, 
V. 2 6 . 

»> Cf. ibid, V. 32:— 

“ t arat ^ nw stfanrerfaal i 
rpnfa *ras) q-s ftgjhn: ii ” 

also SI. 63 : — 


amr #bt -a ^ ^ waft afa trami i 
■<*<3rf*ran:<cl ’■raflranc'fl n«n u” 


also VIII. 66 :— 

** Cf. II. 68-70: — 

<f« ?«i3 



fhff gf-sroma g arrerf fufiar n 
atsfaarviflf famf* w% ^ 
B'aftiiiT’fff i 

if form faf*raisi%?j i 

^t'-ij *r*ftv#sff fff ssPoasrat u * 

85 Cf. faaqj. I. 3:—“ alftait: arantfl^ i ” 
Ibid, II. 7:—‘ flraatraws^W: i ” 

** Cf. cramps, 81s. 52, 56: — 

“ qwl: fxt'sagr m sjfmafai '■? 

«T ni?*ra*W!«Tflpil oafwMl i 
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amt nniRarfftar ngnfkfsnifh# 
anai g gHgatat prgnnt a ft#nn n ” 
also fn^at of anrn on the above. 

“ amr nnKanar? aQat (nan# na; i 
math# nat ft# ft si aTfmaammm ii ” 

*• Cf. aa, IV. 35: — 

“ a: nsafnmHTfaa:, nmmn hth fna#: «m<?mfa(5nnr n?gn' 
stfa ntaft i ” 

•* Cf. faagjatfl&at, I. 3:— 

“ #nn: narat 'sfaTnaa: ww'itb i 
a»nr«iwTfwnr ft# amt a faaaan: 11 
amt an: mtg a^fK ataiti a i 

anrwfaaanrpnT: aretmu: *Katrcnrg« ” 

•» Cf. ibid, I 2,3:- 

“ as ntafnfa nnam *b?Hmmat*{ i 
spatstnat ana ar#n*ragntat^ it 
aaaar«i namanfnairefaarainpi i 
<tat: sj«rgn 3 n aatn^HTfoarr ant: ii 
T int# wlmni mfh amt ntfroa’ na: i 
am an' again mammln n#gr ii ” 

»• Ibid, XT. Z :— 

“ nrwrar mantt a at fammfiit: swt: <w i 
amt: arctm^ff anmatfhfa aftfaan i 
naif?ajfamiam lat^af aa: mar r 
nre^a tatmnfw: faamst' faajnt?t n ’’ 

»• nt1%#, III. 14 :— 

“ art# nm# aa attar# aanft am i 
fret nmrt a nrgnjr at## afa at nat;n” 
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100 Ibid, III. 26.: — 




qqft ftw^rnj €^SJn TOm: ii ” 

101 Ibid, VIII. 93-98. 

104 Cf. fqsrrwq, SI. 1, 2: — 

“ ^ci *wt fq qtfqq*i i 

qqjifq n *t q*rcr: TOtqq « 

also, fq-fq . q?q!Wraqi I 

,0 * —qqqq^qf.:— 

“ qqq g wsrereft: qrqq qnNiteqqr i 
q-qq g qfqiqt <w g gwrfVtfr it 
grot^t qqn g qrcrft g qqfnqrT i 
qqft qq qqjTqgr qigq?r g qqfqqn ii 
qm: qra q?!^; qgqrtqfsqqfemT: i ” 

Cf, also gqrpq :— 

“ qiq; . ifq qqqqaj: qflfqw. i ” 

104 qifqFftfqqqlqq—III. 30-33: — 

.“ qqqTOifq wto faqqaiq'fTqTq: i 
qn^^tqig. qsrffq qg^rsqg; ii 
fqq^q q qttqiqqtsq: qraq^qjr i 
csTipr; qqifqm qTOjgfsro; w: u 



gfoqtft-fqqtfqqrar: qsqkr: qqiqqt: ii 
^qgjsrigsrmqi fqqqwsqTO i 
to nqrfqqw^tfqqftqr: faqsraq; u’’ 
»»» Ibid, VIII. 72-74 : — 

“ qqt qvg qqf strfm qfqqtTOtSq^ | 
TOitr qqrqqf q^rqqn^ ii 
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wh«t fqxfaggt q wtqmxg i 
’smr qww g xftqqt ar^fq^ijrfi« 

VWWNTt qgnxfgfexiftrsfhT | 

<jkt ^rt*n*r*ff fff q^gxgnqwgu” 

10 8 For the interconnection between tug and fen and 
between r* 6 X and f^ai. Cf. Abhinava’s remark:—igv 
q'<qfw'srxfqgfqg i t, 1. 1. 2: “ f% fen vfa q^qg i” Also 

Ibid, 1.1. 1: “ gvifrmg w^ggmrorax fexrafmqfeft- 

Hqfg sfq qgfeqm: t” 

107 It must of course be admitted that both Utpala 
and Abhinava trace these three axftxs of ^ 5 ]. 'are and fen 
from the most authoritative work “firegfc” by «tni*T^, 
the preceptor of Utpala; cf. “qfessx Weft qiqsivnq nxqg fen 
f% gx--qq'*r sngfqg ggt fqgtqfefwxwT i” For Utpala’s view 
cf. Isv. Pr. 1 . 1 . 4-5, 1 . 5. 7-10, 1 . 6 . 7-11, 1 . 8 . 9-11. 

108 Kv. Pr. V. 1. V. 1:— 

“ nnt vmnwi'i: fafqssnqi'jmwqg’ ng nmtqvnmft ggfeqg 
‘'SRcfenqqx’ ^ we qq<mig ^gTs^tmi^q wfer xrqq^g, 

g*t ’ngfeewfeifeq wrer qffamqnrqqwntq qq< wn wgqgt inq- 
nfetsp vnxfh n” 

l0u Isv. Pr. V. 1. 111 . 7: — 

“ ‘ gfqg wg qqugg ’ ?fg wg *r ffag gq* qg i g; g gfqg 

qfg ^rwuqfqqiqu qq^i *n qrcf Kxxm: ? e f? «w-q»& qq qsn ?ng; 
qgq ’qtfqqrw: mq<qq q4qf%?x:,—vfn nfeSI i ^<r)s$- 

qqnswxt nfq?g q^tfq qqfsfq ngqw>m qq wtqrnat; ; q g 

'qqqquju gfg qaiq vi*xq, qg q erenrg gqqgg,—-ift vrct qq q<«t,— 
vfn qqsang qsqf g?rofsx: gq qxfe 3 m:,--? 3 qqtfi ^fqqgm 'qsffaiwg i 
qqqfq gxranx sq!i> fexqg qr fenqfrgx qqftwn, ?mr xqnxqsirg i 
q >qqg, qq: qxqqiqxqfsqg qqrrfirg qqqnfq fenqfTCg 'RT-fffe 
qftjTBi, qffgfq gq- «*qxg gqxqg qrwmqfq,— : sfq qxqfqqg i Iqt 
nx*mfe i ” 
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110 Ibid, 1.1. 5: — 

“ % stpriffl, *rar ijif? 3rei?l 

«? 3R 5fw, f¥ hr *si*iq f%(4?t, trorani) fe fi ww *ng, 

*r wn, etc.” 

1,1 Ibid, 1.3.7 :— 

“ <utret q TwifowifaT*! qfaqifaqpsi:,—?fh qserw®! • 

’HTO’fbi ija§ etc.” also 1.5.17. and 1.6.11. 

1 ls This 1 ” or ‘creative cogitation’ embedded 

in cognition tnay be explained as a ‘creative Thought-force 
continually in operation, which is giving shape and form 
not only to the body but largely to the world in which 
we live.’ Of. Edward Carpenter’s Art of Creation, Ch. 
II, pages 24-25. 

118 U\. Pr. Y. 1 . 1 . 5 : — 

“m 3!T*tf1%—*«ra:«TinainTifq wifti, % wiifqnrm ’tsmsrynt 
siHTfa—•'sRi qg: fagsswmtg swftr; ^ q nxeit fw: fatmsilwq^ i 
*5% ‘ ^rf^tw^sfq ?z mRifa *?r ftnqt ’ 

?fn i %*f 3T%ftfftw'Jifat: 3T*n% 3<m: f%gi ^jwmr, % g ^tohjt 
vrffcflfa %wnn «rw angR^rof^B^i 

*mrra?$fa h*it«to varentfi'qq: i 3 q*si<l<tf%Tf 3 % sprat 
« «wt* irHrrHqi- *r q 3 Rfa?g, etc." 

1,4 Cf. *qs;qiTforTftsrf7T of TRAP'S, IV. 16 : — 

“ *w: q^wsff: qqisisfa fa’jgfsRnwmnt 

fq’srwfs’T q sprRfftjq tftsf qq f^qiqrqrvi qrsrei sq«i 

%nqn%% qqnft gvasffls; 3RfifiqiAtqftK( firsR gqwl i” 

,, • , Ibid, 1. 11: — 

“ ^wrajRrwkgt sifts :; «jr «%«qaR 

•31*13!% 3 9^% i ” 

114 Isv. Pr. V. 1 . VIII. 1 : — 

“%lfq *3 qqfnnftwsiii33f ft%R*R qftrjqrq, cRlfa 
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«g R ?T? 5 Tra ti<qftqfS?t qq <qtf fwm:, 3=r wnsrqftqfqrfqq*} qqrfq 
fmmatfwsq^ <renfq ’srrmf^r^rrc qq fairasi—cifqqqtqrcT i qq ^ 
‘arajwi^: Jtaifher. qaracra qtjqgqr f%<ff?ft i <t«t ^t*t qr« *qd 
JtfT«r*m(Hf|qrq>rf%?ra<jnjiif^cT^ ‘ -snrfaftr ’ i ” 

That there is some sort of ‘ inner responsive activity ’ 
in cognition is also admitted by some of the Western 
Psychologists—‘‘All consciousness is motor, says William 
James, and no sooner does the new emotion come within 
the border of consciousness than it sets the springs of 
action in motion which inevitably flow down to creation 
and the outer world.” 

1 ’ 7 IV. 18: — 

“ * qq$qppsr ‘feirfaitt’ 

snqiwVcr ‘*rfw:’ qstfir-jiV «r4: ‘?d’ vfTtqTf^^^qi 

aif^: nq q»r ufe: qqtpqq^r yq sag v*X 

*re«f vqurart, avqnt nife m ?rat Jt? ?sqv. i ” 

,,s Isv. Pr. V. 11. 1. 2: — 

“ qt g qwl: ^qfMl gqpqftfqwT fasquit^: mqpft qn#q 
qqsflsrofa, ?fq—dwrqqifq qifvt, ?rat w*it: «qwq*fdwTsq gw 
tfRIT qfa i” 

Of. also “qftfwr: ftfi*rrar. wsgsf qiqnvrfmfqSqr?: ^ sTOiit i ” 
11B Ibid, II. 4.20: — 

“ neirg qraq rqtqrfqw'tmrarfq <ro qrnasr^T fSmqgqTtsnfqjqg 
fq>3T vftqq^J^ ; qWqfg<n g ^IfNl qfq Hqffl nqtqqqjg | 
qrw»rt fr fwtqtqtt^t, 7wt •q q4<trw?f fim^suw^qreqqre,— 

etc.” 

’ 7 ° This is one of the most valuable conclusions of 
the Kashmero school. It is at this point that we can 
draw a clear line of demarcation between the Kashmere 
and the faf4w types of Advaita Philosophy. Utpala 
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constantly reminds as of this in his book, 


I. III. 7, 1. V. 1, 7, 10, 1, VI. 7, 1. VIII. 7. 
1,1 Cf. ante, No. 119. 


Of. Isv. Pr. 


Ibid, 1. V. 16: — 


nfir. gnragfiifosjfsn ^ fWj»OT 

^ nr«rp«f*\ i ” 

l,s Cf. Panini. Sutra, 1. IV. 54: “ «<w. 3PWT.” 

Abhinava explains gtwst as the ‘ power of integrating and 
disintegrating the different g^gws (perceptions) according 
to the sweet will of the doer.’ Cf. Isv. Pr. V. 1 . IV. 3: 


f% ••• *i<jnresi% g fagsifrar .tfnfW 

gncir qr^sf ^ **?rtg 


etc.” 


l>4 Ibid, 11. IV. 21: — 

“ sst' <rai 'srcreraiwre3m<?iw*n i 
ftrsrtrftgfawfo fgrtr qn?trr fam i ” 


1,5 Ibid, 1.11.9: — 

“ i? rtreg n^fh, ^fh, gg 

farat i fkw fhsfst’ tsn g ••• tanfg wifa, 

’ w? *wags*PWB4 , g<&<T 5«t<sq arf3*mf*wrf?5 i .<w ng jraai 
ngatp?ffisrf wra with ••• »«re<u w ?*?i^ »fag fisgt, etc.” 


76id, 1. V. 14: — 


“*rW ssrii njigwfltfaw afk, «grm?t*s 4 f? • flsrmfa wrfaft'sifr, 
w tfn srg<g#tg ^rwrargmgg ^ «ifa i ... ••• w-sftsfa 
^qnr^g =51*11 ireik: ?fa i ” 

In this connection it is interesting to note dso the 
dehnition of TWaW: — 

“ hkjp**, ^m«mwwiJrer ftsfig ^ma{fh' ; <w*RrT*iig[g« 
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q:.tpN? farf%? grqeqmrg «i«? *ra i ” 

q^qfrfrqnfqtqf, 1 . 2 . 

Isv. Pr. V. 1. V. 8: — 


qg qfata <wwn«rwi qiiJfterrwBumi 
trfipftwfaqnqmrar qqtifigqffq qsmrafaq- 

f»fw4 BtsrS'f qwwqft ?fa, etc.” 


,,s Ibid, 2.1.8:— 

“ *PI ’Pf 'TftffTft BJflftr qrs<fq ftqr, sfn qrqrrf—a>T5imqi«r'Hg, 
aiqrq^q q ?rerr qqfsjt*trg ? s-qwctre—w ?tbri: qqttwq q«f?r?q-. 
’graqi^qifqfqeq^pttfqwqtft qqseiqjTqcrrgq'i faqr, sfn <?q- 

qftp*TO^ I qfftratf %g>ii iffTf’ jj| ffpq[ =ifff, ^aij« n$<f q 

sfit a a ^^Pc^Er qq m*n, <rqi q qfqqqqtfgqsqwgq;qq%fq 
Sfq *IW f%f^65Tflf, qq qqiwtfq ?q$I%q qqfq qq; ^•gqTqi.qqr 
♦fiftt, gq g q w. fr-w, i qqg tq^Tiq ‘ § jt vntr %s v(fn 
'i<S qqqqitffq ssjqqq qq fqq*}«R{ ‘ q?q ’ s«jc(fqqi[gcpijf *T 
*** qfqg «<?:, qg^q q 3qq—qqreq^qa fqajiijq gqgg qji^ 
** ***!> *t?T g *^EI^q 1 qqtfa ’ ifq an q q ^q ii 

^ qrwifq <T5?T WqfqqET qfflaqriqqfiqqjqfqflT rrggwftqrqBTT 

•iff?! qqqqqfaq fqcRtqqtq^taTqPfWqgqrfireg, etc.” 

Ibid, qq q $qqt qqr qjf3?f, qr^qq^j g qj 

qf%—*fg gmiqt W f«?nsi%: ‘ m*mfaiqrfqqq«wq qrawforomm- 

#xq sfa i qq arqq, qq g ^ faqsftj; qp£ : , ^ 

g fasnqfinTa ai sfq—fq^;. i ” 

Ibid, 11.2,6: — 

*' ffgtfty: gfjwr-aur gsqfqf if it$>»?)*? qqq^ ssa^, qg\ 

flra^qqwisrt f*TC, ^Sqt^TOr^fqrarfq^qqxrqaraiiqftqqr:, qf? 
JWqfwqg-qqqfqq f*mq qigq; grew qqqrsg qq^, 
gmqqifqfaqgr qq fqqqm:, qTpcqfsrtffarqfa g; gnqg; 
feiiqnflaifiit?rnqf:, ^t'dt n sr^lqi ■q fafaqi gtar q^rg ^fj T 
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tst faqq Hwat was fq^ftra «»q*m qtfq«mfq qqrcfi?? ^q q* 
<;t «§4 qfefwggqi q^rqsgHmt: «mtrqiT?t<?g4qf ffesrwi<*flan 
q ag ^qflresj^ ng ‘ Prg’ s-g^f) ••• M w:, qq 
q<?rqwre« qiqrfqqrrqqT qqftqqgqra: wreiqrcqqrc^qifaBRfTiqraT 
^qfqsr as ^qwrtq faqrofafqajnrmqt, qgrfq »nqpTO»Nfqt 
^B^pfpwfq qqi S’gnft wqqtfi qa^T, q q qqqwtT «qql qfa 
?tara, ^mqreqesiqq^, etc.” 

131 Ibid, II. 3. 2: — 

“'oi^TfgiT g q^ftfcr, ^wi€FKm qn%qig qr qwrerat 

qfmtfH:, qw«rcer q qq ^rqf qrr^rwmfqsw: qmqrfqqirc'isfqqqq 
rsKfqqfqaitRiq^qq qq qqqrafr vrqfa q qqqr, qq grata fqgforim 
grata qst anal qr qgqra nararg i” 

133 Ibid, 11. 8. 2: — 

“qm*ag qrqrqrc *r«s»iqqt 5#n?mfq»rafan fqgrqgrgw 

qsror qq qrrarr:: naran^fa qtfqqqrer:, etc.” 

133 Ibid, II. 8. 16:— 

"fsi^f^ajrqq f? aa qxttq't srqrrarararfq afa wife q«n fqq 
firat i gfq ft? qtqpftqrfqq? wtq TOq»sr?t aar srqrrqqraig qq am 
qi qqtsarfqqrt qtar-qqfqqqmffq =snqifq qrfqqqgrgfqPwgrfq, frqpqra 
nqg«t^ aq=a: aaq, ?Pa Tqgfaqg’ rfa qrqqrrf srfaqfn; i qqrq 

g tqqfqgifjtfVa Pwfagq wfqaitfqqlaqTpqfqMRqPq ‘qqftr- 

atPaqaaqratog’ Pqarqarot gs;, qqqg oq?«qfTgr«pgqqaq 
qfqairgrarftftqqfg:, *fh HTqagqrjqraqnqfwarraqtfq^f grpstJrawrq i” 

l3 ‘ Ibid, i. VI. 11: — 


“qgqq rrnrfte rgrawTaaig i 
■arafa^ «s 5: qq fqi a^r« qlqa: u” 


“qfqq qgwtie*? qtV«awrg qagrjrrcnPq w* aai'rqqg, qrawpaa 
q pqqraro nrrsag qfaag qerrgq fat: sqafq faarfa a: qrfqq qftzt qr 
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. qgra' urj jrafinf?j grT=nf?r ^— 



?fif ¥.T*ifissim(cwi§r«nim ^sns ^t^5rra« ifthjgisqaf 

wfif r 

,S5 Ibid, 1. VIII. 10-11: — 

“si ^ ^ ^ ggnsHspn: ^jrarr sftaraggnra TO*ra^*r 

^m ~*lfa g f5fU^uT5j^q ; .* ^ ^‘wprr,*! 

ftwf, $g« *ri trrwrHwt ■srwfwt, irnwrar ’sir ?ifo 

fw$: fogr, ftwi wiaaR^w: sfh fw»r ^ trowtgf 
flRfiht, etc.” 

11 " Ibul, iV. VI. 7, 1., VIII. 7. where arpit is 
explained as ‘fawtrWSWfr *1 m? and ‘^t’ as ‘fgfw«- 
HW^rg I By ‘?^ii it seems that the Trika writers meant 
‘a section of the ‘ total reality ’ fsjq measured by the 
intellect of the limited cogniser as fra or ? 3 j devoid of 
the power of self-cogitation or wsf Wi i The special 
sense of this term will be clear from the following 
quotations: — 

(1) 2. IV. 19 ■ “ni srssr qfrfafamwraasi 

etc.” 

(2) 3.1. 3:—<g sgfaft „ ^ efcc i> 

(3) 3. I. 4:— 1 “n^wfhmrat i” 

(4) 3. I. 8:—'“vif gqpffagmrarctg UflHN 


(5) S. II. 12:—“«jnt ‘frmg’ 3T ^ gg^!fe^ t *mfrawra- 
f5t*nisng i ’ ’ 

(6) 1. I. 6 , 2. IV. 1 :—“*nr s^5frar S*ft*?mWTO*N, etc.” 
*•” Of. M. Mm. Verse 17 with commentary. 

,S8 5n%^ft5ralvrf, 1. 26.-— 


“sr w snftrfi^n f^r^u apnft f%f^: i v- 
^MRrarrfwtni'^t aggfNi ^ graft #” 
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Ibid, 1.27.33: — 


nr ^rrra g»rr^ i 

sttn^snrflnff fasircnrt fratresiff n 

wg^ri% smrj ®fra' gfhnfajfNflrr ii ” 

1 * 0 ft^nwcei, verses 84): — 

“et?t *rewi »5ti ik=ua n^ftfa ?r^« 
n^TOrerr fasT i\ *pfiMn«ran n 

*mu>aftaw •tsi JijqafflJncnflfl n” 

1,11 Ibid, verse 05: — 

'‘*f«ft fw‘f%i?! iflfl II Jff<ll*} feffJ? i 

nw>ff «ireuw wtn n” 

Of. also commentary of fa^tTrwmr—“faStM* 

W? Mhprft tfir wirm; <t* rf?r i” 

1 * * fspnj^Tf'for under 1. 20:—wrrtrtp»[ i" 
“m*m'jrcregw, mtr i 

^ ’roiSfarfwsra: ii 
*N n^ffon i 

^r^rwffr; wwtsir «i ggfmT n” 

The mind-energy of sfa evolves the worlds of <ntB and 
Cf. HW of Jm on the flir^rgnfwr, verse 4:— 
“■snwsrr '•fihiramr MW«rar ^nrorewm w:«t^jrmT wit,etc.” 
It is also afrstfR’s standpoint that the world of duality, 
tn«., TOT and *TWr. is an outcome of the of a 

product of Wat. Of. *mfoRT, IV. 72. 

’** Cf. *^wm on Vya. Sn. 1. IV. 3: — 

l” “’gfiRJTftlW #t-ffwfvfi-^sq 

tntf’srpwi «rawf) wmfirehrcftni: ^ sfaiftMt 

arf^rr: l” 
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The exact propriety of this illustration of ‘f re r q fw’ 
Anandagiri brings out by showing the three following 
characteristics common to both and mm : — 


(1) —non-perceptibility (of the real self). 

(2) —distorted perception of the same. 

(3) ^Rr^rf*rofa%?jc5r—causing the appearance of 
an infinite plurality of individual souls. 

14 4 on III. 3 : — 

v*^ 

‘ W ^ sTP: *roi»rwfMWl aikt’ ” 

145 Ibid, III. 3:— 

?tvtrct 

ufaqft:, 

*rror ‘?mr«rtffwq:’ nw i” 

140 —6:—“^rwnq faf%: i” 

Ibid, 7 :—“flftsi«ir?{ i” 

Bhaskara explains as ‘ «jran»nfaran ft?n WW,’ 
and faf% as wf?( ^iim: t’ he 

explains as e.g., ^rm, ssto, tjft, H<T, 3TO and even 

W i 

117 —‘ftfa frsrmfwrc: Jirwf:, 

etc.” 

'*£ Ibid, III. 40: — 

“»sirf%: fast fiwftnl, «r ^ *sif%: *rawi?( 

ATsn’ft, etc.” 

i.. —r^if^i^n affm: fiprei wifn ^ i 

’simr ii” 

Cf. also -#ft—‘‘«r ^ ftwrswim «»rafa wrffl’ft *ffa:. 

IN w^rcwsrmr, toi ^ g*t: 'rcmf%t%Jrcr *ntft g'si^ i” 
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Wntsifiraf— 1. 1. 3: — 

“fa-g i 

sr^nfwnr«t%i a” 

Ibid, 1. V. 18 : — 

“*mnatmn fwt: wn 1 1» 

^rfam trr^wraTOraTft*rmfw: n” 


,Ba Ibid, 1. VI. 4-5: — 


“f^rrsi tmrar fsm fiia g; i v 

ft HI% JfW#fa si || 
iroraasrsfafn fwtfs*rsi<itvn»i i 
ftsiw <*s « tpwftra'Kwm: n” 



Cf. also Abbinava’s commentary on thorn. f*m*si 
*n*TOT ftfstr is explained by him as ‘‘jfsn*I*iraW( 

''msistaiBi i”—This practically means The second 

portion of the above sloka (No. 4) with the 1st part of 
sloka 5 refers to ‘ i ’ 


'•* Ibid, 1. V. 21: — 


f^fa-fstsnsiTgftett: i 
'srprepmTSTfe «iffwre% ii ” 
Ibid, 1. VIII. 1 :— 

“stt w aftroi cras^m^faru t 
wnn « «” 

’ s ‘ Ibid, 1. VIII. 9:— 

“Sljf 5sTO gwifs Wivft ^f%TP«5n I 

*rar n” 


Ibid, 1. VI. 7:— 

“sts ais?r?sfa i 

wre% sfv. it” 
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Ibid, 1. VIII. 7: — 



fferfrt: a?i i 

*nw WOTWt arose* *” 

167 Ibid, 1. Vlll. 8: — 

“fw« «a: atsft ansr. i^nq; i 

iiara^row^ <r<fr ft *ireim«” 

Of. Abhinava’s remark on the same—atsfa 
aro:, * fftTssfrswia:,.n<ft >?<t faa ^ vft prt— 

*39 ^Tigflft ^sififiaT T 


168 Ibid, 111. I. 8:— 

frt afft ®fT aTarafwftVtrtt j" 


Also 111. II. 2-3:— 


aftg Ham qft: I 
annat itftg ss w. h” 


,s " atfaalftstaftn:, 1. 23 : — 

‘‘hIraipHHtwiijpis: i 

asta'Uthfa’Hsft ahrwcwwia” 


One point of difficulty in connecting ftsa’ with aw 
so far as atft*?f is concerned lies in the fact that aa is 
mentioned separately from arm in the list of objects— 

■‘asr: ar«ir a aiar a aift^afiaa srafj i” anir later on, is said 
to have its origin from at«n I But whence a§r arises is 
not explicitly mentioned. 


180 Of. fcwrafafit, III. II. 4-5: — 

“an«*aj>?rfa^rw ^wajanafttw i ’ 
ftvw astfa? arowrofta; u 
fastanwspt aram ^at^r^a i 
Hr&aaltt aja g atmam a aaaaa v" 
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For the terms—effaj, ftfrmf, and cf . 

5-9, flfmqi? and also 13, and on them. 

101 Sp. Viv. I. IV: — 

“*m: ?rr^ R<q?n: m^Jrafar, i\% — 

mKft 

twwi:. gftstcftre, fjfitwtsvt,--' tm&ft tfntmm ; 

—wk«i: wrewn: i ‘imj* f%%rT 

gpirawm: Rfcgw RT^fa i 

n ^ 'Rfaart:, ?ranRr*m ^R^qtsftr x& i etc.’’ 

Cf. also Vrtti on Sp. Kar. I. IV: — 

“’'STrT^ 4fa?[ ^RSW$XfT ’Rffafr *Ri RTWlfiS'^, ^T€|T^- 

Si w&) 

sanf^TT, etc., etc.” 

Cf. tffTsRRjurfvr on Sp. Kar. I. IV., referred to in the 
above. 

103 Cf. on ^^Tft^rr, II. 2: — 

“q^spsK <*q ^vrraraiq ^^Wl?WTWPBi!T«T: ^tffa 
Rtf irfto' ’Sim Wltif '’RRWWPf 
^ *hsjt: *m: RTWi—qq *w 3*rqi<msf fransrornm 
trm ^rh^r?tot wfa t” 

Cf. also Vrtti on Karikii, IV. XIII : — 

‘ HTRTsqfifwPr^^r f% 

ftft*ntfwrewr*nm?ra ** ?n*ntf qsgnft 

wntf qfwm, ?fat 

^tawrrtf^’ W5#i rtt^wtot:, greft amwRTtf q^i^- 

^HmPTTiWTqmT^R^ Rfaq£K*r, etc.” 

,flsr Cf. ibid, III. 3: — 

“fl3 WRT“ 

q*R^g$%isTC*sfs4 *?to: frre:qrorf«?- 
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cfq ^ OJ’fiq I. 

^ #q;.f*rw?: fe^tsfa 

^*1 <raq^Ff3{%^q|r|; 

SRPASTa *T ’WPP*: q^KTCcny sqqf^^, W*OT ^ 

ifh sqqfes^ i”—The 

quotation from *rb?qr<? is w^wqnrftqn XII, ffeffa mxn— 
§3^ i 

Jfl * The word <m*T is once used in the fiprqp in the 
second Sutra of 1st PrakaSa, viz., “^trPT m: i” This 
reading of the Sutra after the 1st Siitra ^<: tc^ ^ qi ; f^ : ^^ , ’ 
attaching ‘V-vowel is not even universally accepted by 
the Trika writers. The word ’sffiH occurs in the Kallata 
Vrtti on the Sp. Ear. Ill. 40. 

10 s Cf. xwmmfn on Sp. Kar. : — 

\mwr{ qftroft ^TTfWH:, 

m: <?fwqrrcF[ wwfa ^pqt 

i” 

196 Cf. ibid, II. II. 

Cf. do. IV. 16: — 

197 Cf. ibid, 1.2: — 

wfasqr,—croiwwifaffwwjfipwiT *fi4tarror, 
<m ^wtto TOcft fktffi qifor sferi” 


The conception of wrr as the faRjfa or (wealth) of 
fiiq requires a closer examination. The best explanation 
from Trika point of view is given by Abhinava in his 
’STfeqi, wq ‘sftqr i Three elements, according 
to him, go to make up this idea. They are : — 

(0 WW atfqi or power of self-determination—Siva 

stage. 
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(ii) JfRpgtoJ^TT or the desire of creating world- 
diversities (fMf*ro) in the order of succession—this is 
Sakti stage. 

(Hi) or manifesting Himself in the form 

of temporal succession—Nara stage. 

Quite different from this is the idea of conceived 
by the Strict Advaita School. for example, 

explains it as ‘those acquired aspects of Brahman in 
relation to the created world which are often described 
in Sruti texts/ Some of them are as follows: — 

(i) (or the aspect of the controller e.g 

etc. [Vrh. Up. 4-4-22, etc.] 

{ii) (or the aspect of the inner controller) 

e.g.* [Vrh. Up. 3-7-3, 2-5-15, etc.] 

(Hi) (or Lordship over the world). 

(fy) toptp (or the aspect of the determinator). 

(v) storae** (or the condition of being the upholder 
of all). 

(vi) ^^TfiTccf (or the aspect of being the indwelling 
spirit of all created things). 

According to Trika q^ or proceeding from 

is perfectly natural to to whereas in the other 

school it is unreal and something ex cibrupto with regard 
to Brahman as it proceeds from *qqr which is unreal 
and adventitious. 

168 This point that rests on the dto of all-filling 

complete I-ness is expressed by in his toft on 

IV. 16 as: — 

mm: €to: iswd qq 

TO^itor toteTq etc.” 

169 The point of similarity between and 

is that tosto or TO, as the case might be, 
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is both the (]) ‘SH’sg on which *mn depends for existence 
and the (2) fwi or the subject which is affected by her 
activities. 


1,0 Cf. crarafar, Vol. VI. 9th Ahnika, Sis. 149-150:— 
^ *rm fro ii 

<tot f% xj ?mr m\ i” 

The idea of tracing mm up to the final «r?rai concep¬ 
tion of sj%—the main thesis of Abhinava will be clear 
from the following: — 

(i) " FT^rrft? g ?n f%$wrat wfh cter: qxffmiTXBxifbx fafafi 

sg, ?<g i-*” I. P. v. ii. in. 9. 

(ii) “g«ng ?xg ... w 

H^cit I” I. P. V. II. III. 17. 

(Hi) Cf. also I. P. V. II. IV. 20. 

(iv) "fltT if favirsm ^?rcTO‘ liraT*!ftf l” I. P. V, I. V. 18. 

(v) a tncfrrw gnrasr*r *nf*re<; 

«fa i” I. P. V. I. VI. 5. 

(vi) “«r<r g flrarsTOT etc.” 

I. P. V. I. VIII. 7. 

”> Cf. I. P. V. I. V. 14: — 

“xjrtfafci gg g4 ag ftm'jrfin:, ^irsr^^i^t ag 
li^mujrar nu wnfa cafig ?(%, 4toH3rN3sfa 

fsrefhngr 

17 4 Abhinava dwells often on this ‘gsbc^nfoa’ con¬ 
ception of *n?n and, therefore, ultimately of the 
power of the Lord. The following quotations taken 
together make his position perfectly clear: — 

( i ) etc., etc.” 

I. P. V. I. I. 1. 

(ii) “?■? Tc4 J srrcf sgffa ^m^xg-'-ag.Frwrgjn- 

etc., etc. 


I. P. V. II. HI. 17. 
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(Hi) Cf. X. P. V.,II. IV. 20. 


(iv) Cf. I. P. V., III. I. 8. 

With regard to the conception of of WTT in the 
Trika a comparison with the similar idea in the later 
Vedanta of the strict Advaita School is not only interest¬ 
ing but helpful towards its proper understanding. Taking 
who flourished in 900 A.I)., a little earlier 
than Avinava, as a representative of Advaita Vedanta 
we find that he lays down a general proposition that 
there is nothing that cannot be had out of w or Error 

Ch. III., SI. 115). 

Then he goes on to say that or qm is of the 

nature of and so she gives all kinds of impossible 
combinations of happenings as we often perceive in 

dreams. As illustrations of such impossible combinations 
he mentions the following strange experiences :—(I) Feel¬ 
ing as if eating the sky (xsffifa prefer), (H) Feeling as if the 
sky is sundered into pieces and (III) 

Seeing with eyes his own head cut off and placed on 
the palm of his hands (firofitft ^Tfq^f). Hence, 
according to the strict Advaita Vedanta or is 
an ‘A-logical principle’ having i.c. f a sort of 

meeting-ground of all contradictions (from the point of 
view of relative reasoning). This is her adornment 
because of which she is what she is. Otherwise she would 
lose her distinctive erroneous character (**rf%ca). This 
position is clearly explained by the following couplet of 
a work on Advaita Vedanta by a famous 

disciple of WC, who flourished about 800 A.D. : — 

!»»• Cf. I. P. V. I. VI. 3;— 

Fftrcfa wft i cr^f^vir v&*[- 

34 
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tow? wrai wsiff tfail frnra, a^ft^Karrat fqg- 
«Krms€t nz\ fagqfq fwrifk: gar:, ®r =q ta rra 

«WT«JT' | n ; cgmreraa g^Kfa wrq 3srr«raei?w*t: qsrfqiq)^ forat 

fqqtmq, ?rfa snfisawfVj ?m stt® ftwr^S ‘■hr qq’ sftt 
qqtw a«t wig.”. 


1,4 Cf. 1. P. V., I. V. 18:- 
“m m f*r*rawq ^ra*eu grararfw:, *w fwti ?m atai wrgar 
ariqtaiaq, aTamsir tta «arg: arajpqat %ara, etc.” 

”» Cf. I. P. V., II. III. 17: — 

“*cP9 fqrw brings** «fq«qfa,—aarafunarfir argfe a aigxt qq 

qqiOTT^ qqrrsHfqqqrqwTC: *wwww: i qnrr^ q< 

«ra«*'i sg aaraatra qwimwtv*i aia 'arsariswgwm, <iWT"i 
ar qrwtiKraaTirq i W wq<fl tnqmfmqqjTt’ i” 

', 17 * They are known in Indian Philosophical Litera¬ 
ture as “wfaqw,” viz., (I) qrmwtftr, (II) (III) 

q^qmifir, (IV) wrft and (V) ^fa ^^a rgrrla i ’qiar^rrfa 
theory of illusory apprehension is held by the Buddhists, 
qwrPSrtfif by the arm, l^faqr aud n)nr, the a^sjrfn by the 
jftatsr and ^rtqgq and 'qfa^’fhnsuifti by the Advaita Vedanta. 
For the best explanation of these theories we refer our 
readers to Dr. S. N. Dasgupta’s excellent work ‘‘A History 
of Indian Philosophy,” Vol. I, pp. 384-880 and also 486. 

177 Cf. I. P. V., II. III. 13: — 

“.?rat ni*rcn gim *%qr floras? fqmxn?!Sp»T - fjrqrr w qwf?r,— 

irq^'fQTfinsqr qrrfqtcrag i <i5q$»r ^sfqqftfnftsif'qnfk- 

arradtsfq ^=^ 1 ” 

“qg flsrqwsmfq *njni<anfa; i fqr*i? w: *4 

ntra:—i fk®n sf^faqlfcrofn ^ngarrr:, jrrerrq? h? r4 
srfa:; JWifq g *nr sq n»§ «sfe sq qqtq 
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180 The word ia difficult to be properly 

rendered in English, ‘finSraV means ‘to explain a thing 
conclusively by showing its cause of origin’ TWO- 

In the strict Advaita School they seemed to have under¬ 
stood it in the sense of indeterminable as “either 
existent or non-existent.’’ faaWRrar, one of the greatest 
intellects of this school, puts the meaning thus 
5*antf ftrarraaff *r 1 

irre?) wiffor. 11" 

Cf. Chitsukhi, 1st Ch., pages 78-79. 

In the famous work named ‘fraxppft’ which was 
composed a little later than 1190 A. D. after Sriharsha’s 
work when the Kashmero Saiyistic School 

had already spread itself over the soil of Kashmero, 
we find the Trika view of as the yrwarfw of 
anticipated and discarded after much dialectical discus¬ 
sion. These discussions of on the meaning of 

the word and the ultimate nature of «TOT, as 

against all the other Schools of thought the then existing 
including possibly the Kashmere Trika (though not named 
by Trika), leaves no doubt as to the point of difference 
between the two Schools of Advaita. 

In support of this we quote the following from 

straw wnw sraft 

*rorfvr: wr<un 1 anuria 

1.*r ^ 1 ‘qjram fipj- 

wratfmt nyfirt a, axatfirauf.ysnf^x 

1 D/. —Nirnayasagara edition, 

pages 57-60. For the discussion of c/. 76-79. 
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181 «Ttf^f%5r#r?PC, hwt *rfe»rrc, SI. 27 :■ 

stRnrasrewarf fearasft ?i<frsw?T ii” 


182 Ibid, SI. 28. 

“fen gr*& wqnfetKit) i” 

'* 8 Cf. ?wi9t?ir. sMTfiro, SI. 192, 198:— 
“ 1%' TOfei 9r fen 

^Tsrfh^ Hsrar^ 9t?- 
nwt’^ qnfeffef i 
^ rjcfe 

fefe^rfef ferw*TT n’* 



18t Cf. Ibid, 194: — 

“’ffeg spreqftoii felfisr 1 

5:19 STfe^fe sfffa feflj ^a'%fa 11 ” 

189 Cf. <t-grafe, «rq9ltstqr, SI. 195, and also commentary 
of Jayaratha:— 

“9Sj, TjyinFJfe fe?T ; fesg 5»udqft’ll Stiff 

St feliNfinrm; 1 .9 ^ ^T*ira$* ferc9%si t»r sfefa ftw:, 

nw fe sflfesf 1. st fe g%er?f gnatfsiw fsfet grfj 

9*51*1 strafe ^sng9smsTT?{ 1 ” 


188 Cf. Ibid, SI. 196 and 197: — 

“srg sJHisrt: 1 

HH?«TOT*nft wre: & fpnfirfqtststir 11 
5i^q f? jswqnaits^ wrersro 1 
stfes?mq ?i9ir>5 fg; farcfimr grar 11 ” 

Cf. also Jayaratha’s comment on these iSlokas. 
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=ii«nf?T^ feifag,—ssinra5f«: 
SJTRtft Hfif ^ g’UlftH’IlM 53 Tift atifira?t 1 ” 


189 Cf.Ibid : — 

“*f ^ iRifs’tcm^TPfH <t 1% iwjrof sr w^fq 

I sfwmeSisft ^ cf. also Jayaratha’s 

remarks on oRrafa 9t,h Ahnika SI. 201. 


189 Cf. Jayaratha’e commentary on <rarafaf 9-109- 

200 . 


W^*Tq4s**raTf«*rTf®f, sarsi®[; ii ggwnSsfa 
?a(o|vg^ci!Rj fisif^^q^<tl fafimif vriaj, 
cm^f ^wirt «3rn” 


100 For the definition of fogfh of. vn‘f%ftfii5|ftviT I. 19. 

(0 “PraWtowM ^ ^diPj 3w«r*t 1 ” 

(it) also murfhlf IX. 202 : — 


(iii) I. P. V., III. I. 9 :— 

“^raq grwn?fw<snr wmnf Purar frmn 1” 


(iv) Jayaratha on IX. 202, cpsrat^f says— 

‘ 1 «reiTt* ^mwifadht w%’ iff 1 ” 

191 Cf. Jayaratha’s prefatory remarks in his 
commentary on tnsirahff—IX. 202:— 

‘**3 ai»raffomm*Tfl aw: fa faff ii of , ftffinr arcrfr, sfa »nfa 
Pwfh:; fn: spied f*raft—qrarrar gfit q sr ftqg fo *r qtvr, 

* sflftrePrtfa Jr fw* <tra ^=ujW 5 t Sinfafirfaifa wr«; ; ftmtsiw? 
fa^RiPTn 1 ” As for the end to be achieved by the sacrifices 
sgifh's'rw and S3r*r cf. the Mimarpsa dictum— 
sftferet^T and “amwi*?: sgfg n%f 1 ” 
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Cf. I. P. V., II. in. 8:— 
“erqrfq m qwrret jnqfsTwmfqqBjfTt wreai 


etc.” 


108 Cf. "‘tr^qi—faTfiwiTf*t ^^waTfefFupsrPf 

fqrer ^ gnqg urat, ««ri^ q i %aawt gq^rraq 

qncnnfq Mii tjKfrq f W ^qfcmtfo qrfa, qzqzTftqstq^mqqfw- 
Wrs, *r ft: w ’.nffft, *nfq forafh 3*Tft nffimroftara: 
Wiiffl i ft —«tf( fqqffwfifiSfJW" 11 '! n ^® i: 
qW^E^f? i” 

104 ‘■nqifs qrra: am^aq^ Bfltaft fqaqfflPT: fr^g^KU 
qttqsfq nqKffT, qts# saftsw q ^ qfl *rf i ret&> ^rcrc:,—«$q- 
qiwta ^«sq avqqaifqq qrtqsw qrpns'qtftpii q^tsfq ’jpiftreq aw 
aannafa i” 

>p» It must not, however, be understood that because 
the *nfa*ri explains the evolution of these principles in 
the order of cause and effect they follow in the ultimate 
sense in this order of time-succession. The reason for 
this is that they are all interdependent. Cf. rnaralat IX. 
219 and also Jayaratha’s comment thereon. 

i»« —XI. 63: — 


“sum* anaraHgqaT fa=cn Twafo a i 
atiail faqfamqq g'qw narffaror ii” 


107 cwrefaf—IX. 203:— 

“fam rralsq faqfir: aii^wag^qn i 


■ a t' O fi a i W wtwwit i” 


cf. also Jayaratha’s commentary on the same. 

108 Cf. fwratar IX. 213-214. and Jayaratha's 


comment: 


“qa areii’sira'eq^r f¥fqgqrfla«psra i 
faitq«Tft wa afthi wfajgsaw n 
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Iqaim rt ra t nhw M%*wira 4 lfanm i 

fqmra *^2 lira trai'i wi«” 

109 means a ‘tight-fitting robe* which obstructs 

the free movement of the body. Hence, by a figure of 
speech, these principles are so called because they ob¬ 
struct the free movement of the soul towards its final 
goal. Sometimes imi is also added to these and 

then they are called *q^<p|r,’ Sometimes again, they 
are enumerated as three leaving out <# 1 ^ and farsitH and 
called “threefold TO” (fw»«r). The earliest use of 
this word in Trika is to be found in a sutra of V asugupta, 
viz., cT^rr ftgsit vim*: tc” HI. 42. 

soo —III. 45 and 48 . 

301 I. P. V. III. I. 9:~~ 

“qt ^ qfa ufro: ^irorarfiiin 

g g<t»raifl«n?T ! fl’s^ 5 *iT qqflwirgtfq t *t 
fsTST* fanfn wrewsuf TO* ^ u” 

. o» cj' raa^T ■a'nT fsramfw: n«t: w 11 

?n?iT wwreup:, etc.” 

so ’ faafa of faqtqrsqra on fqwranra SI. 56 ;— 

totrwuwwit 3 i«nfq- 

faspjuraui qi^tnquraq iqfinft iqralwnfq wfawfaq gira-i "ranTqqfar, 

etc.” 

* 0 4 fasfa on Iwraim SI. 56 : — 

“ntf qrarcqr qrcftwft raramrT sifw: TOflutqfiwq.r fptmt 
ijwfn i” also “m 5?ra?f urawirrarafisrct qc$w^!i*t«r q<S*w- 
q^rarat ftrat, urawfa qitwraifwfii^ qrenfragqirraraf n|q i” 

30 5 “fq^ftrsTfira^Ps^ral gw: qruftra qq i qraiq 
^iTcq-^tq-fq^-ajiqqis-n^qtrasf^fn wfq vfsirfSrai- 

ira-wrai-f*raft(-«q<iqr irqqfHg i”~irawrafqTfqn u 
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a°« Qj —ftcfftrossr SI. 42-43, and commentary 

of ^f'FR.'foT thereon— 


“sr^?Fra: *rarf*r <r*ffwtf ipufe 

astRrfWft wStfiqww i otwst* TOifa m^?ris*ippfhr i 
wTfiwn to, to s«iT«iT*nfe- 

fen mfe^-fe^r, ?Tnt vrerfravTO, wsr 
^t^fsfe^TOFs:, fefn: fen*rar: i” 

This process of purification of the tattvas is called 
in Trika by the technical term It is accom¬ 

plished by mentally placing fe?j) these tattvas in different 
parts of the lotus in the heart fenTO) by uttering the 
rTO as the result of which a new purified body arises. 
This may be likened to a similar process in *fr*T called 
or rather “sj-rTSTsf 1 by concentrating on the essential 
character of the five qps. Cf. III. 44-45. 

207 From the passages quoted in Abhinava’s commen¬ 

tary and also from KshemarfvjVs quotations, it seems 
likely that there must have existed in the 10th or 

11th century an immense amount of literature on 

Mantra-6astra such as Tantra-Sadbhava, Srlkantha 
Samhitfi, Vadyatantra, Siddha-Santuna and a host of other 
tiintrik works which have not as yet been discovered. 

208 In this connection it may be said that Mr. 
P. T. Srinivas Iyengar's remarks in his Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy, P. 1. 172—that Matrka, the mother of 
the Universe, loses her importance in this school (i.e., 
Pratyabhijna) is not accurate as will be evident from 
a perusal of this section. 

200 Satfcvata-Samhita, for example, does not men¬ 
tion the name Matrka but seems to point her by the 
term Para vak in Chapter II, Upasanavidhi 

TO I " 

3T *tfw: TOnror Pwft: u 
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IPW ^r^Rf^PRE^^r n” 



Cf. also Chapter V, 61oka 101: — 

“WU TJWSt stfmq «KcIT^Rt ^ ^sRRI I 

l$sfitqr<<pww' srq w#s5^tr«R: n” 

Cf. also Chapter XXV, si okas 148-149. 

2,0 Cf. the following 61okas of Sri Pra6na-Samhita, 
on Matrka, Chapter II: — 


K «S'fl»!RiRTsn it ^tf^cn =q tt-tt >Tt?i it 

^rafiTctwT<s^-t<at^Rp«t'iTr i 

<n si ft?: ifalwtsiT n-taii” (SI. 3-4) 

“#5thI i 

flraRRT stot! foroa qfffcn ii” (SI. 20) 

“wq fireiwr trr fft q)'?*rcfq’«f) i 

»P3T»5t *mt 7tq ?ii: il ” 

(Ch. 52, SI. 31) 

Cf. also 61 ok as 36-38 for qq'iraqfT 
2 n There are Chapters XX, XXII and XXIII called 
Matrka, prakasa and Mantraprabhava-varnanarp and so 
forth. 

212 Cf. Mahanirvanatantra—9t.h TJllasah, £lokas 

87, 88, 89 and 118. 

2,3 Cf. Kamikagama-Mantroddharapatalal?:— 


f^q) Pre st 
to: Hlifit 



iret sfir qtu: tj ir) errat to?( i 
i tjk: qpajTt Pra: qsrftr: fsRqRTfa: II 
Tqjr. 7531 : qqqpr Ww: qftwt 11 
ap?qpiT*P37TPwr i^mrfaTfqffciTr: 1 

qwrp^tq qw^gfklhfci: 1 
*if^rm im'qn if qt imTTraifsffa: n 
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fTTs^i ■R'snjcn t 

WI Ti4 5S f^ s ^l 11 ” 



214 Of. Paushkara Agama—8th Patalah called 

Tantra-mantrotpatti-patalah—Slokas 19-20. 


V^-sri hrrjt =sftrt snrat fwn i 


trer ^ st fsft f*mfwr*fc??i:ir 
Cf. also Slokas 22-23. 

215 Cf. Bhattabhaskara’s Sivnsutra-Viirttika:— 

“n>w: aradt ■a trnm: i 

’wt wsrfimr rift *toi ^ ii (Si-19) 

eTT>Fft ^ 

arsimr: *r^pw( ii (SI. 20) 

216 Of. Kallata’s Vrfcti on Kurikii, 45, 47 and 48 : — 

“srsfcrfa: ^-^TO^-Bmpn—^s^rej arm' 

wfawstrei wterfli s^, ^rsrt^ ^c-nfa; 

’srewrarq ii” 

217 Of. Ramakantha’s Vivrti on Karika 184th 
Nihsyanda:— 

“wt f? *1%: 

Hf^rar I etc. 

crf^rb vrcfbsft TOiajfm: ^HmafTOsSfepf^rr *iiftanwp*S[^T 
fjfT^V'TT TTOfwi srenr, etc., etc.” 

’ 13 Of. “tiTOsst iierdwimraifa 

^OKt' TOT TTgtfif l” 

SwfarommT.^ feisrfwfanfa sfapn, 3<pj*ff 

^ jn*rar tw.fm:, <T?t^(T fr towD etc.” 

219 Vsk personified as a female principle of speech 
in early Vedic times and then she came to be conceived 
of as a creative power or Sakti. In the Brahmanas, 
this goddess of speech became the wife of the creator 
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(Prajapnti) and in union with whom a ho created all things. 
Sometimes she is placed absolutely at the beginning of all 
things of Brh. Upa. IV, 1, 2 and I, 4, 3. Garbo on 
Vac—“Philosophy of Ancient India," p. 63. 

32 » Cf. Vrtti on Karika 18: — 

“ dtsft 3 TR<? i OT; ^ ftanfr?*?*!?®? fafr?:,— 


» 31 “ =«fc=ntfr ^?ftfr <TT VRElfr, 

ciTfr frfsffrw t »frtfrnu i 
g*r <ftfa frfrnt %??fr?, 


^vji: T<fr? u” 

also,— 

^ frit t»r ^ft'oft^crr. 


frflTfrHTg’-^frwfrfrm i 
BT frfrfrff'TOT *m‘. 

nfr?fwi?<?u” 

222 It is almost impossible to convey the logical 
import of the terms Vacya and Vacaka in English. Vacya 
literally means ‘ that which is capable of being spoken of ’ 
and Vacaka ‘ that which speaks of. ’ These are the two 
olearcut divisions into which the wholo universe of reality, 
comprising thought and reality aro often analysed in 
Indian Philosophy. Vacya is rendered by Mr. J. 0. 
Chatterjee in his “Kashmere Saivism" as ‘predicable in 
terms of discursive thought and speech. 

233 Gf. Such Sruti texts as: — 

(l) “ Prano’ hyevaitan Sarvan Sambrnkto. 

{2) “ Ta etasyaiva sarve rupamabhavam’ 

224 cj. “Tadasyedam Vaeii tantya namabbir dama- 
bhih.” 

(1) “ Sarvarn Sitam” 

(2) Sarvarn hidarn namani. 

(3) “ Vacarambhanaiji vikaro namadheyam. 
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225 TantriUoka Jayaratha’s commentary on 3. 236. 

. qwr, to*{, ism: tot v &{ \ 

Of. also .Ananta Sakti’s definition under the Sutra 7 
of Vatulanatha— 

KW^ ^TT^Tff^T^ Mf^TcTT l” 

226 This simile of the liquid in a peacock's egg is 
an Agamic one. Then from the Agamas, we find it 
borrowed by such schools as the Trika, Lingayata and 
others. 

Of. Paushkara Agama: — 


ifm fesnrr^ if 


227 16. Pr. V. I. 5. 13:— 

TO, JTRTtoS^ sfa ^ TTT 

W$T«J fa^mf etc. 

.wfe 

^Jcwrq etc. ” 

228 (7/. Abhinava's Tantraloka, 3-236, and Jayaratha’s 
comments on it:— 



t€ |N f% WrcT^TPT ^ WTTgfifM fulfil 

v^^fm ^ mv^x^ TO^*sr^<^?n f 

229 Qf Paushkara: — 



^^zr^fPc^n i 

(SI. 20 2nd Patalah) 


230 Of. Ananta^akti’s Vrtti on Vatfilanatha, 
Sutra 7:— 







*reret wfaffmf 
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331 Cf. Jayaratha on Tantraloka, 3. 226: — 

"cfeftsfa W &&W1 

arCtr i” 

The gradual evolution of Vale through all these stages 
is thus explained by Bhaskararaya in his commentary 
on the Lalitasahasranama by the illustration of the 
growth of a plant from its seed: — 

“ The Para form is mere sound ) the poten¬ 

tiality of growth in the seed; Pasyanti ( qTOTt) is the 
seed beginning to sprout; the Madhyama () is 
when the first two small leaves appear, but are not yet 
separated; the Vaikhari () is when these two small 
leaves are separated but joined at the root." 


® 3 8 Cf. Tantraloka 3. 198: — 

" : * to: i 


q)i\rc{ tow ii ” 

Cf. also Jayaratba’s comments on Tantraloka, 3. 222. 
93 3 Cf. Jayaratha under Tantraloka, 3. 232: — 


,r tow farcnro i 1 
3TR* sroOTm g ii" 


*sfaremr *um i” 

Cf. also Kshemaraja’s VimarsinI under Sivasutra 
1. 4:~ 

“^RTf^TPWTT ^TcfT TOT *T1??W etc..” 

234 Fuller discussions of the meaning, descriptions 
and application of mantras can be found in such Tantric 
works as the Saradatilaka and others. In the Kashin ere 
School, the best source of such information is the Para- 
trirpj^ika Tantra with Abhinava’s commentary thereon. 
A very able exposition of Mantra-Sakti from modern 
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view is to bo found in Sir J. Woodrofie’s book 
and Sakta” and also his other essays. 


885 Cf. also the well-known Agamic dictum: — 

“qq* qiw dqrwiJrag i 


,s “ Cf. Kshemaraja’s Vimarsini under iSiva-Siitra: — 
“fa-d q^:”— 1 <rf fqqg i 

q^RTWq-RRRTfq-fW^ c9q*igi 

@31 M«H‘„ etc.”—*.“q«N qsqfqcnfqqqqKSq 

*pq: *r g faFnranNqFrmTqqrg i” 

887 Cf. VimarSini on 2. 3, “ fomqftXW WWi l”— 
tpcpjEf«qr, arft< w w fanwfte: wraig spgnfsu, 

q«i ut u?it, faqsHmr gr q’^rof 

T^gnjqfaqg i” 

ass “ 3«} whflSfT ^ SOTWiiT. f«t I 

sjfiiug »)T<?«T ’S qT ST q fq^tTWqn ll” 

780 “ trowt g qi wen qfwwn i 

qqr fmi w<tf hwn gregroqg ii” 

880 ^q)q i<g lq-df^Tqt g, 

‘Vrst’a: wi^ q ftnqfq qr<?Tqq i 

q^wroi qq fasifq ii” ssrag. i 

841 Cf. Para-Trimsika. Srinagar edition, p. 151. 

qvjpnft— 

“*r g'ftr q qx ?m sirfi faqqqg i 
q-^Tfqfaqqiq q t vm^i: n” 

» 48 Cf. A. E. White, quoted in Evelyn Underhill’s 
Mysticism, p. 189. 

888 This is the meaning given to the terra “ Vira- 
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r ^f’q . 

^Saiva v by Dr. J. N. Farquhar in his book entitled 
“Outlines of the Religious Literature of India,” p. 26L 
Mr. E. P. Rico also gives the same meaning in his 
book “A History of Kanarese Literature” published in 
the “Heritage of India” Series, p. 49, Chapter TV. 
But we do not know from what source they derive 
this interpretation. To take the current meaning of 
Vlra as * Stalwart* or ‘ Heroic’ would be inadequate just 
as in the case of the same word in the Siva Sutra of 
Vasugupta, viz., focrwl^T For our meaning of. 

Siddhanta Sikhamani, Ch. V, 15-17, pp. 57-58. Cf. also 
y&tulagama, 10th Patala, Sis. 80-32. 

444 Cf . Siddhanta Sikhamani, Ch. V. 13, 14. For 
the Yedic sanction of the Specific Lihgayata rites see 
the same work, Chapter VI. 86, 87, 38 and 40; Ch. VII. 
48, Rudrakshadharanasthalarp, SI. 23. 

448 Sid. Sikh., Ch. V. 4-7— 

$4 ii” 

440 Ibid , SI. 9. 

Cf. also Suprabhedagama—Kriyapada, Prasnavidhi- 
patalab, Sis. 28-29. 

Sa vi II (28) 

faralN g i 

im ci^; #” (29) 

Sid. Sikh. Ch. V. 11-12:— 

fm ftrart ♦fwwi a (11) 
fw*TTO: fanw* » 
it” (12) 
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244 For tho Agamic documents of Virasaivism 
compare the article of Mr. V. V. Ramanan—‘ ‘Virasaivisrn 
—Phase of the Agamanta” in the Siddhanta Dipika, 
Vol. XI, Nos. 2ff. The Suprabheda account of the origin 
of the five Vira-Sniva acaryas has been separately 
published by Rao Shaheb Mallappa Vasappa Varad from 
Sholapur. 

Gf. Yoga] a:— 

" faqgw vig’qp? 33555 : i 

ufms «r? flwor. fft: 11 

WJpl| 

faunf fgsjpl n” 

24 On Linga, of. Suprabheda—Jnanapada, Siva- 
srshtividhipatalah, Sis. 27-34; 55-60. 

In the same Agama—Kriyupada, 33rd Patalah is 
called Lihgalakshanavidhi-patalah in which the subject is 
discussed in detail. 

Gf. Yogaj agama: — 

“ 33 % g 3*535 i 

uspng mtfhTO i? fsRrfmftfenq ii” 

(quoted in fearer*) 

260 Of. Kamika—Sivanujnapatalah: — 

5ftr WIT3U 33T ftl# JRi'U 3 33) 33*. II (199) 
fawfcftf f«W flint «rai3«iTft3f urnII (203) 
sroprofiifh mT3r finr’ 5fro333 i 
TO fW3 353 3IWtS3TV33 II (204) 

33 Tf 33 - 3 't 4 t g smFTOg^IVa’t I 
(%3T3t sifafaft wsfa WtfSm: n” (205) 

*° l Gf. Maritontada’s commentary on Sid, Sikh. 
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II. 17-18. Also Kamikagama, Mantroddharapatalah. 

*r-*rrc ^ i fk-mi few, etc .” ll ' 


*°* The doctrine of Jaiigama is one of the most 
distinctive features of Vira-Saivism. The following 
explanatory remarks of Rev. G. Wurth is worth consider¬ 
ing:—‘‘The Lihgayata priests are called Jangama, an 
appellation of which the meaning is not perfectly certain. 
It is most probable, however, that they were thus called 
in consequence of a still existing rule which enjoins 
them to be constantly on the move, unmarried, poorly 
dressed, begging their food and wandering from place 
to place. (Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Journal, 1864-1866) Siddhanta Sikhamani explains the 
term in Chapter XI 81s. 2-3, as those 

Siva-Yogins who know Siva as the illuminator of the 
universe by means of His Cit and Kriya Saktis and 
nothing apart from the universe (^rwrcmT).'-' 

853 Vasava Purana, Ch. LVII, gives an account of 
the ancient Yira-Saiva, saints: — 

(l) ftrw* srar, (2) stfrfei, (3) 3ft(4) 

(5) (6) wmw, (7) and (8) — 

o/. Translation of this Purana by Rev. G. Wurth. 
According to the Channa Vasava Purapa the Vira-Saiva 
Puratanas are: — 


(1) Ahappageyaru (in Tamil 

(2) Chirunote Yandaru ( ,, 


(3) Kaligananataru 

(4) Murkhanainaru 

(5) Perumaleyaru 

(6) Marabhaktaru 

(7) Chendakesigalu 


Iyarppagai Nayanar) 
Srirutonda ,, ) 

Gananatha ,, ) 

Murkha ,, ) 

Idahgudi ,, ) 

IJaiyahgudimara,, ) 

Chande^vara ,, ) 


(8) Siriyala Sitti or Chirutonda Bhaktaru. 

Of . Jeerige Basavalihgappa’s article—Siddhanta 

Dipika, Vol. XI, p. 493, 
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4 Sid, Sikh., Chs. Ill and IV. 

“ ^lcrq< atre# i 

wrfrof% wqt \\ 

w toto# ‘ffsHWRT ftftqcf: i 
qwra ^iffirfOTTOr: il” 

This work relates that this Saiva system was first 
revealed by the Lord Siva to His son Kartikeya 
(Shadanana) and Parvati, His divine spouse. And from 
Kartikeya Eepuka, the most favourite G-ana (attendant) 
came to learn this precious body of Saivic truths. Then 
from Iienuka this Vidya was promulgated for the benefit 
of the world to Agastya. 

a b « Who this Mayideva is it is difficult to ascertain. 
His date is yet uncertain. In Basava Purana, however, 
one Mayideva is mentioned amongst several early Vira- 
Saiva poets as Moggeya Mayideva. His work “ Anubhava 
Sutra** has been published from Sholapur by Sridatta- 
prasada in the series called 44 Vira-Saivalingibrahmana- 
granthamala. ** 

Of. ( 1 ) Somanatha, ( 2 ) Upamanyu, (3) Bhlmanatha, 
( 4 ) Kalesvara, (5) Boppanatha, ( 6 ) Somesvaralinga, (7) 
NSnakarajaprabhu, ( 8 ) Sangame^varaprabhu, (9) Mayideva. 

* 86 Sid. Sikh., Oh. XX, in introduction to SI.7 quotes 
the following from Para Trimsika ; — 

“ to i 

to h" 

2 5 7 p or “ Vimar^a** in Siddhanta-Sikhamani, cf. CI 1.3 
XX, Bhandasthalaip, 81s. 1-5 and 6 . Bhajanastbaia, 81s. 
1 , 2 and 4: 

“ TO 55% \ 

sfapf m <rfe‘ ii 
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2 6 8 There are traces in his commentary on the 
Siddhanba-Sikhamani of the influence of Abhinava Gupta 
whose Pratyabhijfiavimarsim he quotes as " 

cf . commentary on SI. 2, Ch. XV. 

*rn&itf$viraT^w ,J 

etc. Also Ch. XII, 81. 6—-“nnTWit 
l" 

Apart from these Maritontadarya also quotes from 
Vijfianabhairava and Rudrayamala tantra works mostly 
used in the Kashmere School. These instances show 
that at any rate the 14th century Lingfiyata writers 
were fully acquainted with the Trika literature up to 
the time of Abhinava Gupta. 

459 Maritontadiirya's commentary—Siddh. Sikh., Oh. 
V., 81. 39. 

3 ' i0 Dr. L, D. Barnett has expressed this view in 
his article " $aiva Siddhanta " contributed in Siddhanta 
Dipika, Vol. XI, p. 62ff. Cf. also his article ‘‘Notes 
on the Saiva Siddhantam " published in “ Le Musoon." 

201 Numerous quotations from the Vedas and 
Upanishads can be found in such Vlra-Saiva manuals 
as the Kaivalya-Sara, Anadi-Vlra-8aivamaba-Sarngrahn, 
etc. Kaivalya-Sara also quotes such minor Upanishads 
as Athurva&ra, Narayani, Kaivalya, Brahma and others. 

2 6 2 This is the view held by Orientalists like Dr. 
L. D. Barnett and Dr. B. G. Bhandarkar. Cf. Dr. 
Barnett's 5 ‘ Hindu Gods and Heroes," Chap. II, p. 66, 
and also liis article in the Siddhanta-Dipika referred 
to above. Cf. Dr. Bhandarkar's “ Vaishnavism, Saivism 
and other minor sects " Part II, p. 110. Section 
" Svetasvatara and Atharva Upanishads." 
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Of. Kaivalya-Sara, pp, 16, 84 and 96, Sholapur 

Edition. 

2 6 4, (if' The remarks of Mr, P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
in his “Outlines of Indian Philosophy , 99 page 164, 
footnote. 

u The Lingayatas quote [Taitt. 

Up. I, 4-1] *0 God I may I possess wisdom’ and inter¬ 
pret it to mean ‘may 1 wear the God.* The Saivas 
besmear their bodies with burnt dung and support the 
practice by quoting, irotowi [Ibid, I. II. I] 1 Do not 

neglect greatness ’ a nd twisting its meaning into ‘ Do not 
forget to besmear yourself with burnt dung.' 

9 « B “Outlines of Indian Philosophy/’ p. 164. 

We consider this way of dealing with the entire system 
of Vira-Saivism by a single sweeping remark as doing 
little justice to it. On this assumption of Mr. Iyengar 
how are we to explain away numerous Agamic texts 
which all endeavour to explain the underlying principles 
of Vira-Saivism? 

806 Cf. Kaivalya-Sara, p. 43, where Maritontadarya 
quotes from Atharva Slrsha Upanishad. 

“ etc. 

967 The text quoted from the Eg Veda is : — 

*r*nra*r* tore «” 

Sri Eudra Upanishad text is : — 

“si ^ tor ^CtffcT qTWTlMt i 
cprr Prftwtowf^ h” 

968 Cf. Vyiisa Sutras, 2,2.37 41. 

Bhamati, Eatnaprabha, Nyayanirnaya—all take this 
Adhikarana as a refutation of the Mahe&vara Saivas whom 
they divide into 4 groups—(1) Saiva, (2) Karunika, (3) 
Pasupata and (4) Kapalika. 
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Of . The following passage from Vlra-Saiva- 
sarvotkarshadipika by Channa Vrshabhendra Swami— 
Mysore Edition, 1888 : — 
c< qrcjqcrcr 

?T vrcfa i” 

370 Of . The following extract quoted by Mr. P. T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar in his book “ Outlines of Indian 
Philosophy,” p. 163: — 

‘‘ Brahman is never Nirvi^esha (Devoid of attributes). 

He is always bodied (murta) as well as unbodied.He 

is said to be one (only) before creation. The old teachers 
of the Vedas, Renuka, Daruka, Samkhakarna, Gokarpa, 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, etc., have taught that the 
Advaita texts of Brahma ( i.e. t of the Vedas) refer to 
the stage before creation, as then, the world, manifested 

or unmanifested does not exist . .The declaration that 

ail knowledge (flows) from the knowledge of one as 
in the illustration of earth (Chh. Up., VI. 1-4) is due 
to the identity of cause and effect, etc., etc.” [Ankara 
Bhasya on Vedanta Sutra, I. I. 1.] 

371 Cf . Bhandarkar’s “ Vaishnavism, Saivisip and 
Other Minor Sects,” Part II, Section II, pp. 104ff. 

3 7 9 Of, Vacaspatimi&ra’s Bhamati on Vyasa Sutra 
2. 2. 37. 

»Ni: trarwr. i 

3 7 8 Of, Siddh. Sikh., Oh. X, 1-20. 

9 7 4 The anti-Advai tic tendency in Vira-Saivism is also 
apparent from the account of Basava’.s arguments against 
a Vedantist adversary by moans of a strawman whom 
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he makes alive and teaches all the Sasiras and finally 
defeats the opponent. 

Cf. Basava purana—Translated by Rev. G. Wurth 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1864-66, p. 87, article 19. This story 
stripped off all exaggerations ancl supernatural embellish¬ 
ments seems to record the historical event of a real 
logical contest of Basava with a Vedantist opponent in 
the court of Bijjala. 


275 Cf. Siddhanta Sikhamani, Chapter X. 
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Cf. also Kaivalya-Sara chapter; 

370 Kaivalya-Sara, pages 46, 64, 71, 104 and 

108. 8th Adhyaya, SI. 31; Poona Edition 

gives the following injunction in favour of Bkasma 
Tripundra linga—clearly Vira-Saiva-practices : — 




§ sf * II 
faffa II w 


But the aj^:4f%cTr and 3rafhraf%crT—are the 

three most favoured ^‘ffcrts of the Vlra-$aiva. 

2 7 7 Quotations from srfraftfore may be found in 
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10th TO:, 81s. 8-16, 24-82: 


“ yti sf*} mjs 1 

impi (tort to to ’ )) 



Cf. gww, 7th to:, 81 s. 6-15. 

afar. trm%(t to spu 5RW1 1 

TO Tfggfo: i 

tot^tot) TOjgitoOT: *rc*[ ii 
TOrro^at tT *r. i 

TO*&roSt ’sf toW ii 

also—“ JITOS TOlfftOT I 

HFHTOTO KW IterfW TO: Wl H 
toto to! if*r fftro to: wt i” 

* 7 ® t (7/. Vatulagamn, 10th Patalah 

Of, Paramefivaragama, 81s. 12-14 £h 
5 8° Qj' gholapur edition—Vlra-Saivasarvotikaraha- 
pradipika, p. 20, articles 950. 

<c .f^rffp^r: h w i wwhm ^itT' 2 nffcfro hh'<ut 

faSMt^cror fwTf^WTW^^frol frorwr i” 

Of. ft -< ro i w rc— 4 ‘ m*m flrcwnif inrorc-fW^u: h” (l18) 
881 81s. 34-88, 51-53, 56, 58, 61, 75-82. 

* 8a “ Xshtalinga ” corresponds to the material body 

or stone-linga, ** Prana-linga 99 to the vital principle or 
subtile body and 41 Bhava-lihga ’ to the spirit. 

2 8 3 Cf. ICaribasava ffiistri’B edition of “ Vira-Saiva- 
dharma&romrmi’’in Kanarese character, 1.5-16, Also 
Paramesvaragama extracts published in che journal 
‘ ‘ Vira-8aivamatapraka6ika, ’’ March and January 
numbers, 

284 Of. Basava's “ Vacanas M translated by P. G. 
Halkatti also “ Vira-Saivadharmafiiromani, Ch. II, 81. 9 a 
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,8S Of. Extract from Parame6varagama quoted in 
V i r as a iv a m at ap r a k a s i k a, March and January numbers: 


WTOirar sHfgfwrrararq i 

wTWflrwrRrm ^ n (18) 

arm^BT nrsufi i 

*f *it*Tsraq?t »r || (19) 

fafraf twfn*l qfrspaj | 

f*niraf ffecwrft «tT^cnwn*nfi’5ix^ n (20) 
spTftnrfltf viq i 

*r<r«TT5T <?* »nH %?r: u (21) 

ntqiqin’rwsi ■ar s ra ’apig'rmq i 

■sjtf »r?T!n^^fB: n (22) 
sr wrp* HiPf smret *trq| sw*ifa#*m i 
»»qfrrarrt w few *m fhf H (23) 
"aprwmt v snuptfaffera: t 
« #jm=t Isrftr# «rra is (24)’' 


**• Cf. Madras Journal of Science and Literature, 
Series I, Vol. XI (1840), p. 152. 

287 Cf. Bangalore edition of Kriyasara printed in 
Telegu character, Upodghata prakarapam, Sis. 49, 50, 
51, 54, etc. 


ii 


stfmlfspsqjfqti trifle «wiw( ii 

ifh?r faahm:«” 
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288 Sid. Sikh., Gh. II, 18. 

289 Ibid, Ch. II, 12 ; Ch. I, 8, 10, and comments 
thereon. 

290 Cf , Maritontada’s comments on Sid. Sikh., Ch. I, 

IS. 

291 Sid. Sikh., Ch. I, 9 ; II, 2. 

s 92 Ibid, Ch. V, 39, 44 and 45 and Maritontada’s com ¬ 


ments. 

293 

294 Of. Paushkara Agama, Patala 11 (Bindu Patale), 
sis. 88-41 also 50-51. Also Patala VII (Pramuna). 


295 Cf. note 292. 

296 Sid. Sikh., Ch. V, 40-43. 

297 Ibid, Maritontada’s Commentary on Ch. V, 39. 

^ 9S Cf, Maritontada's Commentary on Ch XVIII, 11. 

299 Sid. Sikh., Ch. II, 25-20. 

300 Elements of Hindu Iconography—Introduction, 

P-8. - 

301 Barth’s Religions of India, p. 261. 

302 Cf. Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 
Series I, Vol. XI, 1840, pp. 145, 167. 

303 Barth’s Religions of India, p. 207, and Hopkins’ 
Religions of India, p. 482. 

304 

305 Sukshmagama, Patala I, si. 39. 

306 Ibid , Patala VI (Lihgasvarupapujaphala), sis, 4-18. 

307 Sid. Sikh., Ch. VF 10-14, 15. Maritoritada ex- 
plains— 

308 

399 Sid. Sikh., Ch. XII, 10-12. 

310 Ibid, Ch. XII, 1, p. 18, Part II (Sholapur Edi¬ 
tion). 

311 Br. Up. wn etc. 

3 1 2 Sid. Sikh., Ch. XII, 4-8. 

313 Ibid , Ch. XII, 9 (Sholapur Edition). 

314 Indian Antiquary, Vol. 51, 1922. 
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